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From the moment of their depar- 
ture from England the control over 
the proceedings of the champions 
passed to the International Commis- 
sioners appointed by the neutral Gov- 
eroments to preside over the Ordeal, 
The destination of the transport 
was unknown at starting, even to 
the representative of the Interna- 
tional Commission on board, who 
did not open his sailing orders 
till we had got to sea. It then ap- 


- peared that the port named for our 


disembarkation was not very distant ; 
but it was low tide when we made 
it, and the steamer had to lie off 
the harbour for some hours, waiting 
till there should be water enough 
for her to go up to the quay. Fortu- 
nately the weather was calm, and 
by Raleigh’s orders all lay:;down and 
got a good night’s rest. Whether 
each man slept who can say? and 
perchance even Raleigh’s strong 
mind was not proof against disturb- 
ing thoughts. Had he sent his 
little wife one parting letter, or 
allowed himself one parting em- 
brace, I thought he would have 
been none the worse, and ‘she 
would have found consolation for 
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ever after. But this is not what. 
he would have said, if he allowed 
himself to think about the matter. 
These are no times for half meas- 
ures, he would argue; the indul- 
gence allowed himself must have 
been granted to his men: again, he 
might say, we are no worse than 
the crew which sails out to its 
shipwreck on some distant sea. 
The parting and the end in either 
case do not come close together. 
The rival champions also arrived 
in the land of Arcadia by sea, at 
a neighbouring port, although they 
might of course have come by 
land; but the sea route had been 
prescribed by the International 
Commissioners in order to put 
the two parties on an equality. 
The arrangement, on its being noti- 
fied, was viewed by our country- 
men with satisfaction, as evidence 
that we should receive fair-play— 
as to which, in the first instance, 
there had seemed room for doubt. 
But, so difficult is it to carry out 
international arbitration, this very 
condition had been objected to by 
the other side. This insular people, 
it was alleged, is accustomed to the 
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sea, and their representatives will 
gain rather than lose in vigour by 
a short sojourn on their native ele- 
ment. Our brave soldiers, on the 
other hand, will probably suffer a 
temporary prostration during the 
voyage. However, after the ex- 
change of numerous diplomatic 
notes, the objection was overruled, 
But it was provided that a rest 
should be allowed after the voyage, 
if needed, to give time for recovery 
from any ill effects. As it happened, 
the sea was so smooth during the 
passage, that neither side could 
suffer any ill consequences, 

The arrival of our champions at 
Caliacte was as unexpected as had 
been their embarkation at Teign- 
mouth, and the appearance of the 
steamer seemed to cause no ex- 
citement among the people of the 
little town; but a deputation 
from the International Commis- 
sioners had come down the night 
before, who received Captain Ra- 


leigh at the pier, and conducted us 
to an empty barrack which had 
been got ready for our reception, 
and where an ample breakfast, 
ordered by them, was sent in from 


an adjacent provisioncr’s. Sentries 
from a regiment in garrison were 
placed at the entrance of the square 
to prevent intrusion; for the news 
of our arrival having spread, a little 
crowd had now assembled at the 
gate, whose curiosity was gratified 
to the extent of catching a glimpse 
of the company passing round the 
square in double-quick time, an ex- 
ercise which Captain Raleigh put 
them through for about half an hour 
while breakfast was being got 
ready. ‘This meal, when prepared, 
was first inspected by Raleigh, who 
caused the wine which had been 
provided to be removed. The food 
was all plain and well cooked, and 
no objection could be taken to it. 
The morning passed somewhat 
slowly; for after the usual medical 


inspection, and the arms and accou- 
trements had been overhauled, and 
some fresh dispositions made of the 
baggage, there was little to be done, 
Dinner was served at noon, after 
which the men were set at liberty. 
The training was complete; it was 
not desirable to practise manoeuvres 
in public; and Raleigh probably 
judged that the best course for the 
remainder of the time was to let 
his men pass it as they pleased. 
Some went to sleep, for beds had 
been supplied; but most of them 
— the afternoon in strolling 
about the town, or lounging on 
the pier of the harbour, watching 
the fishing-boats coming in with 
the early flow, followed as_ they 
went about by little groups of men 
in blouses, critical but civil. Ra- 
leigh and some of the officers took 
a brisk walk to a hill-top lying 
some way back from the town, from 
which a very fine view was obtained 
both of the country and the sea, 

In the afternoon, after bread and 
coffee had been served, a parade 
was ordered. The waggons, which, 
with their horses, we had brought 
with us, were put to, ready for a 
start; and presently the Commis- 
sioner who had received us in the 
morning, drove up with his assist- 
ant in the prefect’s carriage, and 
announced that it was time to set 
out for our next halting-place. This 
officer was courteous but somewhat 
flurried; the bundle of telegrams in 
his hand indicated that he had been 
in constant communication with his 
headquarters throughout the day, 
and he appeared to feel the burden 
of his responsibility. The champions 
were to proceed at six o’clock, he 
said, in a special train now ready 
at the station; its destination was 
unknown even to _ himself, but 
would be signified to the officer in 
charge of it during the night. The 
rival champions would start from 
their port at the same moment. 
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The Commissioner courteously offer- 
ed Raleigh a seat in his carriage to 
the station—for which, by the way, 
he was afterwards reprimanded by 
his superiors, as having overstepped 
the conditions of neutrality; but 
Raleigh naturally preferred to march 
to the railway with his men. 

The train accommodation had 
been provided on a liberal scale; a 
second-class compartment for every 
four men, with extra seats above 
the ordinary ones, so that all might 
take comfortable rest during the 
journey—and a first-class compart- 
ment for every two officers. All being 
seated, and the baggage - waggons 
and horses duly stowed away, the 
Commissioner telegraphed to head- 
quarters that everything was ready ; 
and a similar report having been 
received about the other train, 
orders came down the line for start- 
ing; and the Commissioner and his 
staff gravely bowing their parting 
salutations —- his instructions for- 
bade the expression of good wish- 
es, or even hand-shaking—gave the 
final order, The deputy appointed 
to accompany us took his seat in 
a separate carriage, the train glid- 
ed out of the station, and in a few 
minutes even the masts of the ship- 
ping in the harbour were lost to 
view, 

It soon became dark, and such of 
our party as did not compose them- 
selves to sleep were unable to dis- 
tinguish the names of the stations 
through which the train passed, all 
lights near the name-boards being 
extinguished. No indication was 
therefore afforded of the direction 
of the course, and the night being 
cloudy, the stars gave no clue, 
About nine o’clock the train drew 
up at a temporary siding, alongside 
of which was a refreshment saloon 
or pavilion, evidently of recent con- 
struction, An official, wearing the 
ribbon of the International Com- 
mission, was waiting to receive us; 
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and our own Commissioner, alight- 
ing, told us that the train would 
stop here for supper, to which, I 
think, we all did justice, although, 
as before, refusing the wine which 
was supplied in abundance, and be- 
ing careful to pass the water through 
filters we had brought with us be- 
fore drinking it. The Commissioner 
did not volunteer any information 
as to our whereabouts, and etiquette 
forbade our putting any questions. 
After an hour’s halt we proceeded 
on our journey. 

During the first part of the night 
there had been some singing, the 
sound of which, taken up and borne 
along through the train, if not ex- 
actly exhilarating, had at any rate 
the effect of diverting attention 
from the matter in hand, But now 
all was silent; the quartermaster, 
who shared my compartment, was 
asleep, and I tried to follow his 
example, but found it difficult to 
do so. In such experience of war 
as I had had, the business of life 
went on much as at other times, ex- 
cept that every one was gayer and 
more jovial than ordinary. The 
bond of fellowship imported a gen- 
eral feeling of goodwill; the chances 
of fighting ahead were too uncertain, 
both as to time and quantity, to 
make it worth. thinking about, and 
the amount of fatigue and occupa- 
tion involved in campaigning gave 
a special zest to eating and sleeping. 
In the field one puts his dinner be- 
fore everything, and goes to sleep 
whenever he can get a chance. But 
here, where all power of initiation 
was taken out of our bands, our 
ignorance as to the actual par- 
ticulars of the task before us, com- 
bined with our knowledge of its 
gerieral character, tended to pro- 
duce a state of mental excitement 
and restless desire for the speedy 
accomplishment of the business, 
Those, indeed, who were to be actors 
in the coming drama, may perhaps 
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have felt comparatively at ease. 
They had done their duty so far to 
the best of their ability, and, con- 
scious that they would continue to 
do so to the end, might keep them- 
selves calm and steadfast, their 
leader affording the exampie of es- 
chewing all doubt and hesitation, 
in inal matters as well as in great. 
But as a mere looker-on, and hav- 
ing come thus suddenly among 
them, I had not acquired the same 
coolness of temperament. Some- 
times I could not help wondering 
whether the whole proceeding was 
a real one; and then again, whether, 
when it came to the last, the um- 
pwes would not stop the affair, 
and propose a compromise of some 
sort. They might say that victory 
won would not prove the side that 
won it to be in the right; or they 
might protest that honour was suf- 
ficiently satisfied before any blood 
was shed, as had so often happened 
in duels between private individuals, 


Surely, when it came to the point, 
they would never be satisfied to look 
on calmly, and sce the two parties 
butchering each other without put- 


ting a stop to it. But neverthe- 
less, while trying to peer into the 
future in this way, I followed at 
last the example of my travelling 
companion, and fell asleep. 
Daylight found us traversing a 
flat well-cultivated country, with a 
range of low wooded hilis bounding 
the distance on either side. A 
drizzling rain was falling, and the 
landscape looked dull and dreary. 
“Tt will be a case of mancuvre 
number two, if you are right,” re- 
lied my companion, when I said I 
thought I could recognise the fertile 
vale of Olympia. He explained 
the allusion by telling me that 
the champions had been practised 
in a number of definite maneu- 
vres adapted to different kinds of 
ground, so that on the word being 
given for a particular one to be 
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adopted, each man would know 
exactly what to do without further 
instructions, This was the first in- 
timation I had received of any sort 
regarding the course of training. 
Before I joined them on Exmoor I 
had been full of curiosity to see for 
myself what was the nature of their 
preparation ; but somehow, when I 
came among them, this feeling had 
given place to one of admiration for 
their calm and steadfast bearing, 
which left no room for idle curiosity. 
In presence of their dignified reserve 
I should have felt ashamed to ask 
questions; and no explanations 
having been volunteered, I knew 
little more about what was likely to 
be done than the rest of the world, 
but I felt sure that my comrades 
and their leader had prepared them- 
selves to act under avy combination 
of circumstances that could arise, 
Speculation about our destination 
was soon set at rest as the train, en- 
tering the station of the well-known 
town of Olympia, came to a stop. 
Here the ceremonies were repeated 
to which we had now become ac- 
eustomed. A body of officials, 
adorned with the parti- coloured 
ribbon of the International Commis- 
sion, awaited our arrival, and con- 
ducted us to the town-hall, which 
had been prepared for our reception. 
The different rooms in the buildings 
afforded ample accommodation for 
our party, and after a short parade 
the men were dismissed to dress 
and breakfast,— an’ excellent meal, 
but of which Raleigh first ordered 
some dishes to be removed which 
he thought not simply enough 
cooked for men in training. And 
here an incident occurred to break 
the monotony of our proceedings. 
As we were marching from the rail- 
way station to the town-hall, I noticed 
that Hampden, who had fallen out, 
and followed the others, walked 
very lame, limping along with evi- 
dent difficulty; and when the com- 
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pany was drawn up before being 
dismissed, I saw that he was rest- 
ing on one foot, as if he could 
hardly put the other to the ground. 
Raleigh, usually so observant, did 
not notice this, being occupied with 
the Commissioners ; and the surgeons 
also had entered the building and 
did not see him, and Hampden 
went inside with the others and 
joined the officers’ breakfast-table. 
But while the meal was going 
on he suddenly exclaimed that 
he could bear the pain no longer, 
and asked the doctor ta look 
at his foot. The removal of the 
boot, however, was more than he 
could bear, and it had to be cut off, 
when the foot was found to be 

atly discoloured and swollen. 
it appeared that the sprain had 
occurred in stepping out of the 
train, from his foot slipping and 
becoming jammed, between the step 
and the platform. 

“You must go on the sick- 
list,” said Raleigh, “and Nelson 
must take your place for a day 
or two; but if the Commissioners 
carry us about Europe in this 
fashion, there may be time for 
you to get well again before you 
are wanted.” Raleigh spoke gaily, 
for Hampden seemed utterly de- 
jected by his misfortune, but it 
was evident that the latter could 
not be fit for duty for many weeks. 
Only a man of great resolution 
could have walked at all with his 
foot so much injured. He now 
limped away to his room, lean- 
ing on me for a crutch. Nelson 
could not conceal his elation. 


A few minutes later Raleigh was 
summoned by the Commissioners, 
who awaited him in the outer hall 
of the building. This time they 
were attended by an officer bearing 
a white flag on a staff, and some- 
thing in their manner seemed to 
denote the approach of a more im- 
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rtant stage in the proceedin 
Garde saluting Raleigh and his 
officers, who stood a little behind 
him, the senior Commissioner took 
a large roll of paper from the hands 
of one of his assistants, and pro- 
ceeded to read it in a slow and dis- 
tinct voice. There was a long pre- 
amble, setting forth how the Com- 
missioners appointed to represent the 
high contracting parties, by and with 
the consent and at the instance of 
the Governments of Beotia and 
Great Britain, and having duly ex- 
changed their respective credentials 
and found them to be complete and 
in good order, and acting on behalf 
of their respective august Govern- 
ments, which, inspired with the 
benevolent desire to put an end to 
the calamities arising out of war 
that had for so many centuries 
afflicted the world, and recognis- 
ing the honourable and benevolent 
motives of the aforesaid two Gov- 
ernments, now unhappily entertain- 
ing a difference of opinion, in agree- 
ing to submit that difference to the 
decision of a New Ordeal, have un- 
dertaken to act as umpires for the 
conduct of that ordeal—and so forth. 
It was a very long story, but the 
gist of it, which came at the end, 
was, that the Commissioners, in 
virtue of ‘the functions delegated to 
them, having executed all the pre- 
liminary articles of the agreement, 
and having brought the champions 
so far, wanted to know if they were 
ready to fight. 

Raleigh replied that they had 
come with that intention, and asked 
if he might understand that the 
affair would be likely to come off 
soon. 

The chief official said that this 
was in the contemplation of the 
Commissioners; and then, after a 
little hesitation and some whisper- 
ing with his colleagues, he added 
that he would take upon himself to 
go so far as to declare that Mes- 
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sicurs the honourable delegates from 
Beotia were now so placed rela- 
tively to Messieurs the honourable 
delegates from Great Britain, that 
it would be possible to place them 
im communication that very day. 
“Then, might he understand,” 
asked Raleigh, “that the affair 
would come off that very day ?” 
The old Commissioner, bowing, 
replied that that was what he had 
in fact intended to convey; adding, 
that in consideration of the fatigues 
which Messieurs the honourable 
delegates had undergone by land 
and water, he was empowered b 
the International Tribunal to declare 
that the Ordeal could be deferred 
for a period of twenty-four or even 
forty-eight hours; but that, if it 
was in accordance with the desires 
of the honourable delegates on both 
sides, the Grand Federal Tribunal 
would proceed to immediate execu- 
tion of the trust confided to them. 


Raleigh did not stop to consult 
his officers, or even turn round to 


look at them. If the choice rested 
with him, he said, he would prefer 
that the Ordeal should not be post- 
poned till the morrow. The senior 
Commissioner’ ‘again bowed, and 
turned to speak to his companions, 
two of whom withdrew to a covered 
cart, evidently a_ field - telegraph 
waggon, drawn up in front of the 
building, and which could be seen 
through the open door. A message 
was written and brought out for 
the chief’s approval, and after un- 
dergoing nuch consideration and 
some alteration, was taken back to 
the cart for despatch. 

A pause of a few minutes ensued, 
during which Raleigh talked with 
his officers in an undertone, and 
the Commissioners stood behind 
their chief in silence. 

Then the answer was brought 
from the cart to the chief Commis- 
sioner, who, after perusing it, took 
another long roll from the hands of 
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an assistant, which had evidently 
been prepared in anticipation, and 
proceeded to read out its contents 
formally. It was to the effect that 
the International Commissioners 
having brought the two bodies 
of delegates into close but not 
immediate proximity, under pre- 
cisely similar conditions as to time 
and distance travelled by land and 
sea, and refreshment furnished by 
the way; and having simultane- 
ously received from the respective 
commanders of the said delegates a 
signification of their desire to enter 
on the Ordeal without further delay, 
do hereby appoint and declare that 
the said ordeal be holden at one of 
the clock on that day, being the 1st 
of October In witness there- 
of, and so forth. 

It was now ten, and the Com- 
missioner having stated, under re- 
servation, that it would take an 
hour to place the champions face 
to face, intimated that he would 
make his final inspection at twelve 
o’clock, 

The needful preparations did not 
take long, for everything had been 
thought of and provided for before- 
hand. Luncheon was offered, but, 
after the good breakfast provided, 
declined in favour of a roll of bread 
and glass of water, of which each 
man took at half-past eleven o’clock. 

But although there was no bustle, 
still things had to be looked after. 
I, like the rest, had my employ- 
ment, ‘and it was only by chance 
that I went into the room on the 
first floor where Hampden was lying 
on a bed, and told him that the time 
had come for the Ordeal. 

Hampden turned his face to the 
wall and groaned. 

I offered a few words of consola- 
tion. He had done his best, and 
so forth. It was not his fault that 
he was disabled. No man could 
foresee an accident. 

“ Accident!” cried Hampden, 
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turning his head round towards 
me, and raising himself up on his 
elbow; “who saw the accident 
happen? Any man who funked 
coming up to the scratch might get 
his foot squeezed at the last mo- 
ment, when no one was looking, 
and say it was done by accident.” 

“ No one is likely to impute such 
a thing to you, of all men in the 
world,” I answered. 

“You may not, perhaps, nor Ra- 
leigh, nor the other fellows here— 
they know me too well, But the 
world in general will not judge of 
me so liberally. No, Arnold, it is of 
no use talking about it. All over 
England, all over Europe, my name 
will be held up to scorn, and while 
the others become famous, I shall 
be infamous and disgraced.” And 
Hampden turned his face again to 
the wall. 

I could not stay with him longer, 
and, indeed, in a few minutes, under 
the excitement of the time, the 
matter had passed out of my mind, 
when, as I was going along the 
corridor, I heard a pistol-shot. 

The report came from some place 
close at hand, and under a sudden 
impulse I turned back a few steps 
to Hampden’s room, and opened the 
door. A single glance sufficed to 
tell the tale. The poor fellow’s 
right hand still clutched a revolver. 
The pillow was crimsoned with the 
blood trickling from his temple. 
He was quite dead, ‘ 

Looking out into the passage, I 
saw Raleigh approaching it, and 
beckoned to him to come in and 
see what had happened. 

Raleigh had a strong friendship 
for Hampden, and at another time, 
I believe, would have been deeply 
affected. Now merely telling me 
to lock the door and keep the key, 
and to say nothing about what 
had happened till the evening, he 
passed on without changing coun- 
tenance, 
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At the appointed time the party 
was drawn up in the open space 
before the hotel, now for the first 
time equipped for the Ordeal. Dur- 
ing the journey, although carrying 
the arms to be used, they had been 
dressed in red, and the news that 
they were going to fight in that 
colour had no doubt been tele- 
graphed all over the world, But now 
each man wore a loose grey tunic, 
tied in round the waist, trousers 
and gaiters of the same material, 
with strong laced boots. The cap 
was also of grey cloth, with a flexi- 
ble cloth peak or eyeshade. Cross 
shoulder-belts, also of cloth, sup- 
ported the bayonet and sword pre- 
scribed by the conditions of the 
Ordeal, and were fitted with rows 
of cartridges for convenience of 
quick loading. The buttons were 
all covered, the arms were browned; 
there was nothing to catch the eye. 
The officers were similarly dressed, 
but carried swords and revolvers, 
It struck me the former weapons 
would probably be useless as weil . 
as cumbersome, but they had been 
prescribed by the International Com- 
mission. The swords were straight, 
in brown leather sheaths, supported 
from a shoulder-belt, passing through 
and kept up by the coat-skirt, so as 
not to interfere with free movement. 
The same belt contained a few 
spare cartridges, This equipment 
was now carefully inspected by the 
Commissioners, who examined each 
article, comparing it with the notes 
on a long paper they carried, and 
pronounced them all to be in proper 
form. I could not help wondering 
what would have happened if they 
had not been found correct, if the 
swords, for example, had been too 
long. One of the party, indeed, 
who appeared to be there in the 
interests of the other side, and 
spoke Arcadian with a strong 
Beeotian accent, raised an objec- 
tion to our men being dressed 
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in grey; but this was overruled at 
once, the articles of the convention 
being silent about colour. 

This ceremony concluded, and 
the telegraph having as usual been 
frequently set in requisition, the 
Commissioners pronounced every- 
thing to be in form, and stood 
watch in hand till the prescribed 
moment should arrive for proceed- 
ing to the scene of action. Raleigh 
meanwhile, his own inspection made, 
stood watching his men critically 
but without any sign of anxiety. 
His manner reminded me of what 
one might expect to see mani- 
fested by a great surgeon about to 
perform some operation, who does 
not allow himself to be affected 
by any feeling of consideration for 
the patient, and while making every 
needful preparation, is equally un- 
moved by any personal anxiety, but 
trusting to the resources supplied 
by a life of preparation, has no 
doubt or hesitation about what to 


do, feeling that his skill will guide 
his hand as by instinct in the best 
way when the critical moment ar- 


rives. But as Raleigh scanned the 
ranks drawn up before him, he sud- 
denly stopped before one man, and 
looking closely at him, called up 
and said something to the senior sur- 
geon, who in turn went up to the 
man, and then coming back, ex- 
changed some words with the com- 
mandant. “You agree?” said Ra- 
leigh, aloud; “very good. Barker, 
my man, you must go to the rear. 
Andrew Thompson,” he called out, 
addressing one of the ten supernu- 
meraries who were drawn up in rear, 
“you are first on the list, come up 
here and fall in ;” and Thompson 
stepping up, pogmnee the rejected 
Barker, who fell back among the 
supernumeraries, glad or sorry, who 
shall say? but looking very crest- 
fallen, 

The cavaleade now set forward, 
A detachment of infantry which 
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had been keeping the ground before 
the town-hall led the way, followed 
by a herald bearing the white flag, 
who rode before the carriage which 
held the Commissioners, Then 
came the champions, marching in 
fours, with the two surgeons and 
two hospital orderlies; then the 
ten supernumeraries with the com- 
missary, the quartermaster, and my- 
self; the servants and baggage- 
carts completed the little procession, 
which was closed by another de- 
tachment of troops, who kept the 
crowd from pressing on us. 

We passed out of the town, first 
crossing the river which ran through 
it, and along a paved road lined on 
each side with a row,of horse-chest- 
nut trees, now fast parting with 
their yellow leaves. The outskirts 
of the town were prolonged for 
some distance by suburban houses, 
substantial villas for the most part 
surrounded by garden walls, with 
here and there a pretty roadside 
inn or restaurant. Almost every 

oint offered a military position; 
and I think we all looked anxiously 
for signs of our opponents, forget- 
ting for the moment that the pres- 
ence of the Commissioners in front 
indicated that the time had not yet 
come. 

Soon the town was left behind, 
and we were passing through a flat 
open country. On our right was 
meadow-land, bordering the little 
river which we had just crossed, 
on the further bank of which 
a line of railway with its tele- 
graph-posts could be made out. 

n our left, the fields, now bare 
of crops, sloped gently up to a 
range of distant hills, which ran 
nearly parallel to the road. Im- 
mediately ahead of us we could dis- 
cern what appeared to be a ruined 
castle on a height. After march- 
ing for about a couple of miles we 
came to a large building, half farm, 
half inn, facing the road, which here 
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made a turn to the right or river-side 
to avoid it, and in front of which an- 
other party of Commissioners await- 
ed us on horseback, escorted by a de- 
tachment of dragoons. Here a halt 
was called, and the Commissioners 
alighted from their carriage, and in 
the ceremonious fashion to which 
we had now become accustomed, 
intimated that at this point the 
non-combatants must Jeave their 
comrades; and when some little 
bustle ensued, they added that time 
pressed, and that the interval al- 
lotted for the separation was lim- 
ited by their instructions to five 
minutes. 

There was really nothing to be 
done which should occupy even 
that time. The carts containing 
the baggage were already in motion 
along the road, and we moved on 
after them, the two surgeons with 
their assistants alone remaining be- 
hind; for this amount of medical 
aid was allowed to each party of 
champions by the terms of the 
convention. I hesitated for a mo- 
ment as we passed along from the 
rear of the champions, drawn up 
two deep, looking towards Raleigh, 
who was facing them. He caught 
my eye, and made a step towards 
me, as if intending to shake hands, 
but recovering himself, gave me a 
friendly nod and smile, and turned 
away. We passed on, and soon the 
turn in the road hid the champions 
from our sight. 

We trudged on in silence. The 
old quartermaster alone made a 
remark, Looking to the ground to 
the right and left, he said, “ It will 
be a case of mancuvre number 
two.” I felt too strongly to be 
able to speak. 

The road, still running quite 
straight through the open country, 
now crossed the river by a second 
bridge, and ran along between 
the river and the railway till it 
arrived at a bluff crowned by 





the ruins of the castle which we 
had noticed before. This bluff was 
the projecting angle of a line of 
low hills which here approached the 
river, leaving only sufficient room 
for the railway and the road be- 
tween it and the river which ran 
below. This commanding position 
was fully occupied by the castle, 
which, before the days of gunpow- 
der, must have completely com- 
manded the communication along 
this part of the country. There 
was a small railway station just be- 
fore the bluff was reached, where 
the line of hills approached the rail- 
way, at the edge of a village which 
extended from it up the side of the 
hill to the castle walls. The lines: 
of rails and the sidings were occu- 
ied for some distance above and 
below the station by empty trains 
drawn up; and as we climbed up 
the steep village street, now a scene 
of activity and bustle, we could 
make out that the low ruined walls 
which crowned the height were 
lined with people, among whom, 
gaining the top of the hill, we now 
found ourselves,—a mixed com- 
pany, representatives of all the na- 
tions of Europe, but containing a 
large proportion of our own coun- 
trymen. 

A few words served to explain 
their appearance. They were the 
favoured ticket-holders, who had 
been assembled for the last few 
days in the capital of Arcadia, 
kept like the rest of the world 
in ignorance of the precise local- 
ity in which the Ordeal would be 
held, and brought down that morn- 
ing by special train, having, in 
fact, arrived only about an hour 
before. Members of Parliament, 
high Government officials, eldest 
sons of peers, representatives of the 
press, general officers, admirals, and 
so forth, they formed a distinguish- 
ed company, by whom we were at 
once surrounded and eagerly ques- 
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tioned ; and all eyes were now turn- 
ed in the direction of the farm- 
house, a conspicuous object in the 
plain, where, we explained, we had 
just parted from the champions. 

A glance at the place where we 
now found ourselves sufficed to 
explain the reason for its being 
chosen ; its accessibility, the con- 
venience of view, and the conditions 
of the ground, offering perfectly 
even terms of combat, made its 
suitability for the purpose at once 
apparent. Standing where we were, 
on the level semicircular plateau 
which must once have been the 
courtyard of the castle, the most 
conspicuous object was the tower 
already referred to, on the salient of 
the arc, and immediately overhang- 
ing the railway. It was still in 
tolerable preservation, and fifty or 
perhaps sixty feet high; the flags of 
the Commission were flying from its 
summit, the terrace of which was 
occupied by the umpires and their 
staff. A room underneath, still in 
tolerable preservation, was given 
over to telegraph service, as I judged 
from the wires issuing from the 
open lancet window and running 
dowu on temporary poles through 
the village to the railway station. A 
couple of ladders with hand-rails 
attached gave access to this cham- 
ber from the ground. This tower 
was the only remaining building 
of what was presumably at one 
time an extensive castle; but a 
ruined wall still crowned the crest 
of the hill, here and there as much 
as eight or nine feet high, but 
for the most part much lower; 
bebind this the eager crowd of 
visitors was distributed, two and 
three deep at the low parts; a 
single line of spectators was seated 
on the higher, while some had de- 
seended to the other side, and occu- 
pied an insecure footing above the 
searped precipice, holding on to the 
crevices of the wall with one hand, 
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while the other was employed to sup- 
port the field-glasses with which 
they scanned the landscape spread 
at their feet. 

The line of wall on the left of 
the tower—that nearest the village 
by which we had ascended—seem- 
ed to be occupied mostly by my 
countrymen ; the Beotians and Ar- 
cadians and other nationalities pres- 
ent had taken post along the right ; 
but whether this division was made 
by order, or had come about natu- 
rally, I could not tell. 

To take in these features of 
the scene was the work of a mo- 
ment, while the survey embraced 
the view of a large body of 
trumpeters drawn up on the level 
ground behind the tower, and a 
detachment of dragoons and mount- 
ed officers behind them, while still 
further in rear was a body of in- 
fantry in column. And my first 
impression was one of disgust, on 
contrasting the scene I had just 
quitted, the body of champions, 
steadfast and silent, marching to 
their doom, with the eager and ex- 
cited crowd collected here to feast 
upon the spectacle,—a disgust not 
lessened as I saw that many among 
them were occupying the spare 
time with eating their luncheons— 
biscuits or sandwiches for the most 
part, eaten in scraps broken off in 
the pockets, or in paper packets 
held under the coat, while furtive 
sips were taken from flasks ; but in 
some cases the refreshment appeared 
to be on a more substantial scale, 
and champagne - bottles circulated 
among the little groups, which had 
apparently clubbed their resources 
together and bestowed some fore- 
thought on the arrangements, And 
I recollected how keen had been 


the struggle for the limited number 
of places announced as available. 
The major part of them, as was only 
roper, had been reserved for the 
rds and Commons, who balloted 
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for them in the usual way; the 
press had of course been liberally 
supplied ; and each member of the 
Government was deemed to be en- 
titled to one ticket, not transfer- 
able. The army and navy were 
also represented. For the remain- 
der of the tickets the competi- 
tion had been keen beyond prece- 
dent, interest and importunity being 
exerted with equal perseverance. 
Thus the persons now collected 
together, eating their sandwiches 
and sipping from their flasks, this 
drizzling October morning, were a 
representative body; and the feel- 
ing of disgust with which I was at 
first disposed to regard the scene 
gave way to a juster sentiment, 
when I reflected that, after all, these 
persons differed in no way from 
their brethren at home, save in the 
greater energy they had exhibited 
by coming here. Every army in 
the field was always accompanied 
by its staff of special correspondents 
and artists, whose descriptions and 
pictures of the events they wit- 
nessed were eagerly bought up by 
their countrymen at home. The 
more graphic and realistic the 
accounts, the more exciting and 
ghastly the scenes depicted, the 
larger the sale of the newspaper 
which published them—till any 
man or woman with a reasonable 
share of imagination could form 
almost as accurate a notion of the 
realities of war while sitting com- 
fortably by his fireside as if actually 
present. To be able to appreciate 
these while enjoying the comforts 
of home, was felt to add a new zest 
to modern life; nor was it confined 
to grown-up people, for your chil- 
dren might exercise their infantile 
skill in daubing with appropriate 
colours the drawings of the muti- 
lated bodies on the battle-field, or 
the starved corpses in the wake of 
the army, which the illustrated 
papers provided for the purpose. 


All, then, had their share of enjoy- 
ment out of a war; and wherein 
lay the difference between being 
present and fancying that you were 
present? Those who stop behind 
do not lack the will to be here. 
While thus reconciling to my- 
self the spectacle which at first had 
created a feeling of repulsion, I 
nevertheless reflected with satisfac- 
tion that the spectators were at any 
rate all of the male sex. But no! 
turning my eyes towards the rear, 
I now perceived two ladies sitting 
on a line of stones which marked 
what had perhaps been once an in- 
terior wall. They were both deep- 
ly veiled; but I felt sure from the 
figure that one of them was Lady 
Laura, who sat motionless, her 
hands tightly clasped together, look- 
ing down at the ground in front, 
while her companion turned now 
and again to look uneasily at her, 
as if to see how she was bearing the 
strain put upon her, They were 
not, however, without escort, for I 
recognised Lady Laura’s brother, the 
member for Northwestershire (of 
which county the earl her father was 
lord-lieutenant), among those upon 
the wall, which, being only a few 
yards in front of where they sat, in- 
tercepted all further view from them. 


And now, while I was standing 
undecided whether or not to go up 
and address Lady Laura, a sud- 
den stir among the spectators be- 
tokened that something was about 
to happen, and all of them who 
had come down from the wall has- 
tened to resume their places; flasks 
and luncheon-baskets were put 
aside, and all eyes were strained 
towards the scene below, of which, 
climbing up to a part of the wall 
where there was still room to in- 
sert, myself, I now for the first time 
obtained a clear view. 

Immediately below us was the 
face of the cliff, perhaps a hundred 
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feet high, scarped for the most part, 
but dotted here with scanty bushes, 
and affording in one place a slippery 
path down the face. At the base 
of the cliff, which had been partly 
blasted away to make room for it, 
ran the railway, curving inward to 
our right and left, and the rails now 
blocked for some distance both ways 
with empty trains. A timber fence 
separated the railway from the high- 
road, the opposite side of which, 
again, was bounded at this point 
by the steep river-bank, fringed 
with bushes and small trees. The 
river itself was now at summer 
level, deep under the road, but 
leaving a wide margin or beach on 
the other side, along which a bat- 
talion of light infantry was drawn 
up under the high bank. A nar- 
row ‘restle-bridge had been thrown 
over the stream at this point. 
On the other side of the river 
was an extensive plain of fallow- 
ground, bare and even, but with a 


slight slope upwards from the river 
towards the low range of wooded 
hills already mentioned, some three 
miles distant, which bordered the 


view in front. On this plain the 
combat was to take place, and a 
single glance sufficed to show that 
it presented no feature which could 
be of advantage to either side. 
Being due north of the tower, the 
sun, had it been shining, would 
have shone equally across the line 
of both contending parties, but the 
sky was gloomy and overcast, al- 
though the rain had now ceased to 
fall. 

Although, viewed from above, the 
lain at first seemed to be quite 
evel, on closer observation it was 
seen to be slightly uneven, The 

further bank of the river was much 
steeper opposite the castle than 
either up or down the stream ; there 
was, in fact, on the other side of 
the river, a slightly developed con- 
tinuation of the spur on which the 
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castle stood, forming a rounded 
saddle-back, which grew gradually 
less as it extended across the plain, 
directly away from the castle, and 
finally disappeared about a mile off. 

Although this ridge had only a 
few feet of elevation, and was al- 
together so slight that it would 
scarcely have been noticed by a 
casual observer, to whom the plain 
would no doubt have appeared 
perfectly flat, especially if looking, 
as we were, from above, it was 
sufficiently high to intercept the 
view of those approaching from op- 
posite sides, and the opposed cham- 
pions' advancing towards the ap- 
pointed spot would be invisible to 
each other until immediately in 
contact. And advancing they now 
were. Turning towards the left, 
beyond the village and the bridge, 
we looked? down upon the road 
along which we had come, point- 
ing straight away’to the farmhouse 
at which we had parted from our 
champions, who could now be seen 
marching across the plain, preceded 
by two officers on horseback, one 
bearing a white flag, towards a 
standard fixed in the ground, sur- 
mounted by a red flag, about five 
hundred yards from the river, and a 
somewhat shorter distance from the 
crest of the ridge. And turning the 
eyes to the right, I now got my first 
view of their opponents, advanc- 
ing, similarly attended by a couple 
of umpires, from a clump of trees, 
towards another standard set up on 
the right of the crest. The two 
standards appeared to be about 
eight hundred yards apart, There 
was nothing imposing in the scene, 
which was altogether different from 
what we had allowed ourselves to 
anticipate, It had been generally 
supposed either that the rivals would 
have been put into some wild or 
wooded country, to steal upon each 
other like Red Indians, or that they 
would have been set to fight it out 
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in a closed arena, like gladiators, or 
knights in a tournament. But as 
the two bodies of men, a mere 
handful in the wide plain, moved 
slowly across it, for the ground 
seemed heavy after the night’s rain, 
there appeared an almost grotesque 
incongruity between the magnitude 
of the stake at issue and the ap- 
parent insignificance of the means 
employed for deciding it. 

Every eye was strained to try 
and make out the particular actors 
in the drama. One thing struck 
me at once, that the blue uniform 
worn by our opponents was more 
conspicuous than the grey in which 
our men were clothed. 

And now the two little armies 
have reached their appointed places, 
and come to a halt, each before its 
standard, while their respective 
conductors ride slowly forward, and 
meeting on the summit of the crest, 
stop to exchange a few words, and 
then return to the bands they have 
just left. Now they leave them 


again, and surely here will be a be- 


ginning at last. But no! these in- 
terminable preliminaries must still 
be prolonged. Again the heralds 
meet on the brow of the hill, and 
stop there in conversation. Has 
any hitch occurred? and can it 
be possible even now to put off the 
combat? Such was, I confess, my 
hope and wish, although I could 
not infer whether the silence around 
indicated a similar feeling on the 
part of many of the spectators, or 
whether it was the rapture of anti- 
cipation that held them breathless. 
It had been my lot before this to 
see men go to almost certain 
death, but then the danger had 
been shared with . them. Here, 
righteous although the cause might 
be, there was nothing to lessen the 
feeling of shame at being spectators 
in a scene in which we took no 
part. And the contrast between 
the noble sacrifice to the cause of 
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duty of the actors in the drama 
themselves, and the ignoble motives 
which had brought most of the 
lookers-on here, who could not but 
confess to themselves that they 
took a secret pleasure in the pros- 
pect of the coming bloodshed, made 
me feel a burning sense of shame 
at being one of the number, al- 
though my presence was involun- 
tary. Some such thoughts as these, 
I think, coursed through my mind 
during those moments of suspense, 
soon to be ended, long though they 
seemed. For now the four heralds 
may be seen to turn their horses 
round and to ride slowly away, not 
back to the champions, but off 
the ground, towards us and the 
river-bank, 

The champions were now at last 
left alone. They still could not see 
each other for the swell of the 
ground that intervened, but each 
party could tell the position of their 
antagonists by the flag immediately 
in front of which they were drawn up. 

“ What are they waiting for?” 
whispered some one near me, break- 
ing the silence. 

“For the signal,” answered a 
voice in the same stealthy tone; 
“neither side is to move till the 
trumpets sound.” 

The horsemen are still pursuing 
their way towards the river-bank ; 
first at a slow trot, then they pull 
up to a walk, as if looking for a 
place at which to descend into the 
river-bed; it seemed as if they 
would never reach it. In the ranks 
of the champions could be seen a 
sort of movement of expectancy, as 
of men preparing for a spring. Both 
parties were still drawn up two 
deep, with their rifles at the “ trail.” 
The captain of our opponents stands 
separate from his men a few paces 
to their right front, the other offi- 
cers in the ranks, the intervals in 
the line of rifles made by them 
marking off the band into four sec- 
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tions. Raleigh, on the other hand, 
could be distinguished about four 
paces in front of the centre of his 
band, with his officers also in front 
of their sections. Their swords are 
still undrawn. The two surgeons 
and their attendants were standing 
some fifty paces to the left vear. 

And now the heralds have arriv- 
ed at the edge of the river, at a 
point where a natural ramp in the 
bank leads down to the beach below, 
on which the soldiers are drawn up, 
and as the last of the four rides 
down, a shrill blast of trumpets 
breaks the dread silence, It is the 
signal for combat. Involuntarily I 
turned round to were Raleigh’s 
wife was sitting behind us. The 
poor girl had started to her feet, 
and stood for a moment, her hands 
clasped, her eyes turned upwards as 
if in prayer. But the movement 
among the spectators, and the ejacu- 
lations which broke from them, at 
once brought back my attention, 
and riveted it by a terrible fascina- 
tion to the scene below. 

On the first sound of the trumpets 
each of the combatant bands at 
once, without a moment’s hesitation, 
sprang forward to the attack, but in 
a different manner. Of the other 
side, the right centre section ran 
swiftly forward, extending right and 
left as they went, towards the crest 
of the ridge. The other centre 
section also advancing, lay down 
behind them in support, so far as 
we could make out, just out of fire. 
The other two sections lay down 
where they were, without advancing. 
The whole of our champions, on the 
other hand, had at once begun to 
extend from the centre, running to 
take up their ground as only men 
could do in the highest training. 
They extended, advancing at the 
same time, but the men on the 
flanks faster than those in the 
centre, till the whole body formed 
so many points in the are of a 
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circle, concave towards their an- 
tagonists. Rear and front rank 
formed one line, the whole length 
of which must have bcen, as far 
as I could guess, about six hundred 
yards; but the men on the flanks 
were much more extended than 
those in the centre. The latter, 
as soon as they have accomplished 
the indicated distance, lie down 
at a signal from their captain. 
Each man, when he reaches his ap- 
pointed place, does the same; the 
maneeuvre is executed with wonder- 
ful precision, Small though the 
figures are, everything can be seen 
by us with perfect distinctness. 

The distance advanced by the 
centre of our line, before it took up 
its first position, must have been 
about a hundred and fifty yards, 
the outer flanks being, however, at 
least half as much more in front. 
The leading section of their antag- 
onists must have advanced con- 
siderably further before they came 
to a halt, and they were still in 
motion when the centre of our 
line had taken [up its position. 
Almost all the men in grey, indeed, 
are still extending at a run to form 
their curved line, but a few in the 
centre have got to their places, and 
from where they arejlying down three 
or pour puffs of smoke suddenly ap- 
pear, which bang for a moment in 
the damp air, like balls of wool over 
the brown soil, followed by the sharp 
angry crack of the rifles. The bat- 
tle has begun, and, as our men are 
the first to open fire, theirs are the 
first to suffer. While their lead- 
ing section is still running forward, 
one of the men in blue is seen to 
stagger and fall. Has he tripped in 
running? No, he lies motionless 
on his face, his arms stretched out 
before him ; his brief share in the 
fight is ended ; thenceforth he lies 
heedless of its issue. 

I cannot pretend to say what was 
the exact order of the movement 
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just described, but those who pro- 
fessed to keep an accurate register 
reported afterwards that the first of 
our men opened fire in twenty-eight 
seconds after the trumpets sounded, 
that the enemy began to reply 
seventeen seconds later, and that 
the whole of our line had completed 
their extension and got into action 
in one minute and fourteen seconds, 
It seems, indeed, even a_ shorter 
time to us spectators before the 
duel is established and the whole 
of our men are engaged. From 
every point of the curved line the 
puffs of smoke can be seen, now 
answered by the squad in their 
front, and the rattle of the tire comes 
up in quick succession to the eager 
spectators. Not, however, that the 
fire is rapid—both sides are aiming 
carefully and not throwing away 
their shots; and although they are 
barely four huadred yards apart, 
and seen so clearly by us, the rise 
in the ground between them must 
still obscure their view from each 
other, as they lie down, and for 
a while we cannot make out that 
either side is suffering loss. 

How long this first skirmish went 
on I cannot tell, but suddenly 
Raleigh is seen standing up—his 
rising being responded to by a vol- 
ley from the other side, which, how- 
ever, does not take effect; a shrill 
whistle is heard, followed by others, 
and the whole grey line spring to 
their feet and make a rush forward, 
converging on the advanced body 
of their opponents. Not all of them ; 
one of the number is seen trying to 
rise, in response to the signal, but 
still lies there resting on his elbow, 
and the surgeons coming up from 
where they have been lying in the 
rear, are presently engaged over him. 
And as the line advances one of 
the men in the centre is seen to 
fall and lie motionless, and another 
stops, and stands staggering, as if 
bewildered. 
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While our men are advancing, 
their antagonists have the advan- 
tage ; but for the moment only. 
Again the whistle is heard, and the 
whole line, lying down, opens fire 
again. Now the two sides must be 
in full view of each other, and about 
three hundred yards apart, and the 
advantage of Raleigh’s order of bat- 
tle becomes very conspicuous. Scat- 
tered, as our men are, they offer 
no definite object for the enemy, 
and concentrating their sonveene 
fire on their antagonists’ advance 
section, they can bring « fourfold 
superiority of strength upon them. 
This fire is now converging, indeed, 
for in the second advance the flanks 
were still more bent in—the line of 
grey figures had taken a horse-shoe 
form, the men on the right and left 
having gained the summit of the 
crest, and even extended a little way 
beyond it. If the firing had seemed 
desultory and ineffectual before, it 
was effective now beyond mistake. 
It had hardly begun when the 
enemy’s leading section was al- 
most destroyed. The figures in 
blue still Jay in the line they bad 
first taken up, but some were mo- 
tionless, and others writhing on the 
ground — scarce half-a-dozen were 
firing. 

But simultaneously with Raleigh’s 
second advance, the second section 
of his antagonists, which had been 
lying down in rear of the first, had 
also sprung forward to support it; 
but they came too late—the damage 
had been done, there were barely 
any left to support, and coming up 
into their position, they found them- 
selves under the same concentrated 
fire. They were stronger in front, 
indeed, than our side, and- in the 
centre of our line several rifles were 
now silent, but those on the flanks 
of the grey line had no fire opposed 
to them, and nothing to disturb 
their deliberate aim. 

Quickly though the whole thing 
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passed, there was time to note the 
wisdom of Raleigh’s disposition of 
unequal distances between his men. 
The gaps which had occurred in 
the centre of the line, where alone 
any losses had occurred, left the 
whole now very much at equal 
intervals, and no definite point was 
opposed for concentration of their 
antagonists’ fire. 

Again Raleigh, starting to his 
feet, sounds the advance, and again 
the grey line, springing up, makes 
a rush forward, and taking up a 
fresh position, renews its fire, the 
flanks being still more curved in- 
wards than before. 

The two sides are now divided 
by the distance of little more than 
‘two hundred yards at the centre, 
and perhaps three hundred yards at 
the ) rey while the centre has now 
nearly gained the crest, which at 
the outset was equidistant between 
the rival bands, and with ‘such 
good marksmen every shot should 
tell; but the excitement and the 
danger tell on even these brave 
men, and although both sides fire 
slowly, as if taking deliberate aim, 
it is evident that only a bullet here 
and there takes effect. When will 
this butchering be ended ? 

Only one officer can now be seen 
with the two leading sections of the 
enemy who are in action, He had 
sprung to his feet when our last 
advance was made, and the gallant 
fellow still stands erect, disdaining 
to seek even so much shelter as the 
smooth ground offers. He can be 
seen waving his sword—calling to 
his men and giving orders, a fine, 
tall young man, a worthy representa- 
tive of his country, a mark for all 
our bullets. He cannot long escape ; 
see, now he drops on his knees! 
but one arm still waves defiant, till 
suddenly he falls down on his face, 
and the hands can be seen clutch- 
ing at the grass. 

Meanwhile the two reserve sec- 
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tions of the enemy are now taking © 
part in the battle. At what precise 
moment they began to move forward 
I do not know, for my attention 
was so riveted on the scene I have 
described, that I did not notice 
their advance. Indeed, although 
the picture of that field seems to 
be impressed on my brain, and by 
night as well as day I seemed for 
many weeks afterwards to hear the 
angry bullets, and to see the fatal 
scene enacted over and over again, 
till every episode stood out clear 
and distinct, never to be forgotten ; 
nevertheless, between what I saw 
myself, and the innumerable ac- 
counts which have since been pub- 
lished, all differing more or less in 
details, I find it difficult to state 
precisely the exact order in which 
every incident occurred. But I re- 
member very distinctly that now 
the first signs were apparent of con- 
fusion in the fight, which at first 
had been conducted with as much 
regularity as if it were a field exer- 
cise. The want of purpose momen- 
tarily displayed by the other side 
may have been due to the loss of 
their leader, who fell about this 
time, before the reserve sections had 
moved forward, for his body was 
found close to the standard where 
they were first drawn up. Stand- 
ing there erect, a little apart from 
bis men, he was at once picked off 
by one of our flankers as soon as 
they came over the crest of the 
hill; and indeed these.two sections, 
lying down in close ranks, must 
have offered a tempting aim to divert 
the fire of these flankers from the 
front of the action, for when the 
former got up to advance, some five 
or six were left on the ground be- 
sides their leader. 

At any rate, whether in conse- 
quence of the fall of the command- 
er, or from intention, these two re- 
serve sections, when they move for- 
ward, take different lines; for while 
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one of them joins the remains of 
the two sections in front, the other, 
extending and advancing to its left, 
opposes the right of our line. 

Thus the little battle-field has 
now become broken up. Our men 
in the centre are greatly outnum- 
bered, being opposed to the bulk of 
their adversaries; our right is con- 
fronted by about an equal num- 
ber; but our men on the left had 
none opposed to them, and nothing 
to disturb their aim. We can see 
them pouring in their shots delib- 
erately as the advancing section 
passed across their line of fire, and 
some of the Jatter fall. 

Now a voice can be distinctly 
heard, followed by a shout, as the 
whole of the remains of the enemy’s 
three sections in the centre of the 
field rash straight down, in loose 
order, to close on our men in their 
front. 

The latter are outnumbered if 
they stay; but a word of command 
is heard on the other side, taken up 
and repeated from man to man, and, 
dividing at the centre, our cham- 
pions may be seen running to the 
right and left to join their comrades 
on the flanks. 

Most of them succeed in doing 
so, but a few are cut off; these 
stand firing at the approaching 
enemy, but, outnumbered as they 
are, they go down, picked off one 
by one, but making a good fight of 
it, and selling their lives dearly. 

Raleigh too is down! He had 
been lying in the centre of the line, 
and it was he who had given the 
signal for opening out. There 
might have been time for him to 
gain either flank, but perhaps he 
thought that the appearance’ of 
flight might cause a panic; or whe- 
ther, because as the enemy comes on 
the fighting instinct prevails over 
the spirit of wisdom, he will not 
run, but stands calling to the others 
to hurry. One man keeps with 
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him, and as the enemy come near, 
the two make a rush to break 
through their line. Surely they 
will succeed! We can see a man 
fire at them’from a few yards’ dis- 
tance; Raleigh’s comrade falls, but 
he is untouched, and rushing for- 
ward he shoots the man with his 
pistol: he has come close to an- 
other who is looking in a different 
direction, in the act of loading; but 
as he turns round he falls reeling 
under a blow from Raleigh’s sword, 
the first blow given. There are 
still two men in front of him; 
one makes a prod at him with 
his bayonet, which Raleigh wards 
off, running the fellow through 
with his long sword. As he draws 
it out, the fatal shot is fired by 
the other which brings him to the 
ground. 

The English line is broken ; their 
leader has fallen; and a murmur of 
dismay rises from their countrymen 
on the hill as they witness this 
critical situation in the bloody 
drama enacting at their feet. Are 
our men outmanceuvred, and must 
they now trust to individual nerve 
and courage; or has such a crisis 
been foreseen and provided for? 

The enemy, victorious for the 
moment, are now rapidly wheeling 
to their left. Their plan is ob- 
vious; they are moving forward to 
roll up our scattered right sections. 
And the latter will be taken ata 
disadvantage, for those of them 
who are nearest to the advancing 
enemy will be in the line of fire 
of those at a distance, and these 
last are engaged also with the 
enemy’s left section in their own 
front. But one thing is obvious,. 
the effective residue on our side is 
much largér than that on the other. 
And no doubt or hesitation is 
shown about turning this advantage 
to account. The English left is 
now crossing over rapidly to the 
right of the field, in obedience to: 
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an order from Wolfe, who can be 
seen running forward, waving his 
sword and calling to the rest to 
join him; and they come on, grad- 
ually getting into an open line as 
they go on, taking the advancing 
enemy in rear. 

These are now approaching to the 
spot where some half -a-dozen of 
our men are grouped together; the 
former are some five or six to one, 
and as the two bands exchange 
shots there must soon be an end of 
the smaller body, when the party 
led by Wolfe, who have now got 
into a fairly well formed line, in 
open order with perhaps three or 
four paces interval, halt, and fire a 
deliberate volley. Nearly one-half 
of their antagonists fall; the others, 
facing round, stand for a moment 
irresolute, and Wolfe’s men close in 
upon them, each man halting to 
aim and fire, and loading while he 
moves on to gain his place in the 
line, Wolfe still urging it forward. 

As this,attack is made upon them, 
some two or three break away from 
the little group in blue, making for 
their comrades who are still skir- 
mishing on what was before the left 
of their line, now their rear; the 
others await the attack, firing at their 
advancing antagonists. Their shots 
take effect ; more than one of Wolfe’s 
men are seen to fall, but the rest 
come on in irresistible strength. In 
a shooting-match of this sort there 
must soon be an end of the weaker 
side. Now there are only six of 
them left; another second or two, 
and but three are left standing, ex- 
changing fire with more than a 
score of antagonists at pistol-shot 
‘distance. The struggle is soon over. 
We cannot at this distance see the 
‘grim features set in passion face 
to face with death, as the small 
remnant sell their lives dearly, but 
we look on with a horrible fascina- 
tion, and can almost fancy we hear 
‘the dull thud of the bullets, as one 
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after another falls prostrate on the 
ground. 

This is now the aspect of the field: 
Some five-and-twenty of our men 
are collected beyond the crest of 
the slope, a little to the right of 
the line joining the two standards; 
on their right can still be traced 
the line of the original arc of our 
advance, represented by some fif- 
teen or twenty men still skirmish- 
ing in extended order. Opposite 
to them is the remnant of their 
opponent’s fourth section, rein- 
forced by the few who had escaped 
from the struggle just ended, 
Riveted to the scene still enact- 
ing, the eye scarcely takes count 
of the figures which, scattered 
about the ground, mark the course 
of the fight; some of them, sitting 
up, appear to be watching the pro- 
gress of the conflict; others seem 
busied with their wounds; while 
those lie motionless who will 
never move again. I cannot say 
I saw this so much myself as in- 
ferred it from the broken remarks 
made by the onlookers; and a 
whisper rau down the ranks that 
one of our surgeons had fallen. 

But now, when this stage in the 
conflict had been reached, the ex- 
citement among the bystanders 
could no longer be restrained, The 
instructions given, obedience to 
which was understood to be a con- 
dition of admission to the spectacle, 
enjoined silence and implicit obe- 
dience to the rules laid down by 
the authorities, No one was to 
leave his place, and perfect silence 
was to be kept. This had so far 
been preserved; the presence, in- 
deed, of the large armed bodies 
drawn up to execute the orders of 
the umpires, and the fact that so 
miscellaneous an assemblage had no 
organisation, but was merely a small 
if select mob, were sufficient to pre- 
vent anything like an assertion of 
opinion. And up to this time the 
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silence had been broken only by 
whispered remarks, and here and 
there an exclamation at some ex- 
citing incident inthe scene. But 
now the pent-up feelings could no 
longer be restrained, and shouts and 
cheers filled the air as we witnessed 
the triumphant issue of the struggle 
which had just come to an end, 
And for a moment we thought that 
the Ordeal also was ended. There 
could be no doubt about the result, 
for the effective residue on our side 
was full three times as strong as 
that of our antagonists. 

But the pause which had taken 
place in the struggle was only 
momentary. The men of both sides 
who had been skirmishing against 
each other in extended order, and 
who, as if by mutual consent, had 
suspended firing while watching the 
issue of the struggle which has just 
been described, now went to work 
again. Wolfe’s party also had ex- 
tended again and lain down; and 
again the frequent puffs of smoke 
could be seen, and the sharp crack 
heard of the rifles, with the angry 
whir of stray bullets. For now 
the grey line was turned nearly 
away from us, and more than one 
bullet aimed at their antagonists, 
ricocheting past us, struck the cliff 
at our feet. 

One officer was still left on the 
other side. Disdaining to seek even 
such shelter as could be got by 
lying down, he might be seen ges- 
ticulating to his men, making one 
advance a little and another fall 
back, getting his remnant of a line 
of skirmishers into something like 
order. He kept moving about, to 
give himself a chance of escape, 
passing along his little line, and 
speaking first to one man and 
then another. He evidently had 
no thought of yielding, but meant 
to fight it out to the end. 

But now as we saw the unequal 
fight begin again, and this gallant 
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fellow and his smal] band doomed, 
as it seemed to us, to certain de- 
struction, a cry of disappointment 
and impatience succeeded the shouts 
of triumph which had just been 
raised. What was the good of let- 
ting the thing go on? The fight 
was fairly won—this is mere butch- 
ery. Why don’t the umpires give - 
the signal to stop? Such were the 
questions now eagerly asked from 
where we stood—echoed, I doubt 
not, by the voices of the spectators 
on the other side of the tower, as 
they saw with dismay the issue of 
the fight, and the small remnant of 
their gallant champions growing less 
and less. 

But the officials on the tower made 
no sign, and the unequal fight went 
on. 
At the end of their line nearest 
to where our main body was col- 
lected, were two of the blue cham- 
pions, almost close together. It is 
upon these two that, under Wolfe’s 
orders, the former, who might have 
been a hundred yards off, certainly 
not much more, now concentrate 
their fire, disregarding, for the mo- 
ment, their other antagonists. This 
unequal combat does not continue 
for long. A few more puffs of 
smoke, and one of the two men in 
blue is seen to be no longer mov- 
ing; and presently the other, too, 
leaps up from the ground, and 
rolls over convulsively on his back. 
Then Wolfe, who can be easily dis- 
tinguished by his slender figure, 
springs to his feet; the line of ‘his 
men—a broken line, for one or two 
cannot rise—follow his example; 
another rush forward is made, and 
again the line lies down, encircling 
with its fire two others of the enemy 
who are now nearest to them, These 
two are killed or wounded almost 
immediately. 

There are now so few of the 
enemy left that they can be count- 
ed instinctively; they are fifteen, 
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besides the officer, extended over 
perhaps a hundred and fifty yards 
of ground. The officer is seen wav- 
ing his sword and calling to his 
men, who all get to their feet. There 
appears some confusion of purpose 
here. Ten of them close in towards 
the officer, who leads them against 
Wolfe towards his right; the other 
five on the left, who have further 
to come, club together, and make a 
rush towards the right of our line, 
as if to try and repeat the manceuvre 
of taking it in flank. But Sidney, 
who is in that part of the field, calls 
on the men to close in, and there 
is soon a close line opposed to their 
advance of double their number. 
The two parties are gradually get- 
ting nearer, firing as they go, 
Meanwhile the other little band 
makes its last desperate effort. This 
is the episode which the survivors 
in the famous field are most wont 
to dwell upon. “There were less 
than a dozen of them left,” said one 


of our champions afterwards, when 
telling the story, “ and we over 
twenty; and we saw them collect- 
ing together, forming a sort of line, 
as if they were going to charge. 
Wolfe gave the word to close in, 


and to go at them. We were hard- 
ly fifty yards apart, and another 
discharge on either side must have 
swept us almost all away, but there 
was no thought now of firing ; ; they 
wanted to sell their lives, and we 
were in no humour to balk them— 
on both sides there was left merely 
the desire to close and be done with 
the business. 

“ «Charge !’ cries Wolfe, and we 
goon. They stand still fora mo- 
ment, and then come on to meet us. 
We can see their faces, set and 
stubborn ; they are ready to die, but 
not to yield. A fewsteps more and 
down they must go; one side or 
the other must be trampled out and 
swept away, and it will be theirs if 
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they will not ask for mercy. An- 
other moment and we meet, when 
suddenly the blast of the trumpets 
gives the signal to stop fighting.” 

There is a sudden hesitation as 
the sound reaches the combatants; 
but neither side is ready to give the 
first sign of stopping, and the two 
little lines go on to meet each other, 
the shrill trumpets still sounding 
from the hill, and it is not till the 
opposing bayonets are almost touch- 
ing that Wolfe cries “ Halt!” The 
winning side can afford to be gen- 
erous, 

As he gives the word the other 
side stop also. Thus the two 
little bands stand facing each other, 
Let but one shot be fired, and the 
warning trumpet will be unheeded, 
and none but a few can escape, 
There is no room to miss, 

But as the long moments pass 
away, there comes no doubt, over 
all, the desire for life. No man, 
however brave, wants to be killed. 
And the few survivors out of so 
many might well feel that they had 
at last earned a deliverance. 

One man, however, does seek 
death. The adversaries’ officer, his 
eyes glaring with rage and disap- 
pointment, suddenly rushes forward, 
and thrusting aside with his hand 
one of the bayonets opposed te 
him, cuts furiously at the man who 
wields it. 

The others close round him, and 
he cannot get room to strike. 

“Disarm him!” cries Wolfe— 
“don’t hurt him;” but the order 
is given too late. His men are not 
in the humour to measure nice- 
ly the danger to themselves, and 
the desperate man falls in an in- 
stant, pierced through with _ bay- 
onets, his eyes staring wildly up- 
wards, and rage still rampant in 
his features as they settle down in 
death. 

It all passed in a moment, but 
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as the gallant young fellow fell, 
a cry rose from the ranks of the 
little band in blue, and as by one 
impulse the whole of them make a 
move forward; they will avenge 
their officer and die in the attempt. 

Down go again the bayonets of 
their opponents to meet them in 
the charge. One step more, and 
the two sides will be locked in a 
death-struggle, when two officers 
ride in between them, barely finding 
room between the opposing bay- 
onets, shouting and gesticulating to 
them to stop. 


Some time before the trumpets 
sounded, the four heralds—officers 
of the Arcadian army—had ridden 
up again from the river-bank on 
to the plain, gradually approach- 
ing the combatants, and immedi- 
ately on the signal being given they 
had galloped towards them to en- 
force the order—two to the main 
body as above described ; the others 
turning to the right, had inter- 
vened, regardless of the bullets, be- 
tween what still remained of the 
combatants in that quarter—two 
little groups of men firing at each 
other, without seeking shelter, al- 
though in their rage and excitement 
and fury taking but random aim. 

And now, as soon as we could 
perceive that the two opposing 
bands had faced about and were 
marching away from each other, the 
mounted officers still riding up and 
down between them, a rush of the 
spectators took place towards the 
seene of action. Some hurried 
down through the village on the left, 
and so over the stone bridge, while 
others clambered down the steep 
pathway on the face of the hill be- 
low the tower, straight for the 
trestle-bridge. The litters, borne 
by men, which had been kept in 
readiness on the road, were taken 
across the river this way, while the 
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ambulance- waggons proceeded by 
the other route, and, passing out 
of the village and over the stone 
bridge, traversed the plain at a 
quick trot. 

I was about to push forward with 
the rest, when, noticing her brother 
among the first of those scrambling 
down the pathway below, I recol- 
lected that Lady Laura was here, 
and turning round saw her standing 
behind me, just in the same place 
as before, with her friend. 

She seemed calm and resigned. 
“You will help us to get to him,” 
said the former; “will you not ?” 

“Yes,” said Lady Laura, clasp- 
ing my arm, “ you will take us to 
him. He is killed, I know, but 
we must go to him.” 

I bade them follow me, and 
helped them by the path down 
the face of the cliff. I proposed 
first that we should go round by 
the village, for I had seen that this 
way was difficult. “Oh no,” said 
Lady Laura, impatiently; “the 
shortest way! the shortest way !” 
But we gained no time by so do- 
ing. Eager as they were, the ladies 
could scarcely manage to get down 
the rocky slope, and then they had 
to climb under the railway car- 
riages, which occupied both lines 
of rails, and over the wall which 
divided the railway from the road. 
The narrow trestle-bridge, too, was 
crowded with people coming back 
again, for the troops which had 
been drawn up on the river-bed 
were now lining the bank above, 
and stopped any but officials and 
litter-bearers from passing on. How- 
ever, we pressed through the crowd 
over the bridge, and mounting the 
bank I spoke to an officer, who let 
me go on to the colonel, and when 
I explained who the ladies were, 
he suffered us to pass on. 

But by this time several of the 
dead and wounded had already 
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been collected, and both litters 
and ambulances were returning 
with their burdens. How to find 
the object of our search? He 
might have already been carried 
away. It seemed as if we should 
have done better to stay at the 
village and meet them there. But 
we pushed on, now walking, now 
running, striving to be first up, 
scanning eagerly the plain. Now 
that we were on it, it was no 
longer so even as it had appeared 
from above. We; could not see any 
object on the ground far from us, 
I understood now why the combat 
should have lasted so long, and so 
many have escaped. 

We crossed the line of one litter 
returning, and stopped *:. Lifting 
the curtain, I recognised the face of 
Nelson, who had been chosen that 
morning to replace Hampden. The 
bullet which struck him in the 
shoulder must have reached the 
heart. He was quite dead; his 
features calm and composed, An- 
other litter also comes our way. It 
bears one of our adversaries with a 
smashed thigh, roughly bound up 
with a splint and tourniquet. It 
does not seem to pain him yet, but 
he is faint from loss of blood. The 
next litter that crosses our line a 
little way ahead is accompanied by 
@ mounted orderly. I run up and 
ask him whom it contains: it is 
the English commandant. -I beck- 
on to the two ladies who are press- 
ing on after me, breathless, over 
the heavy ground, to come up, and 
the wife finds the husband she 
is seeking; finds him alive, but 
insensible, with a buliet-wound in 
his forehead. 

Our little procession wends 
its way back towards the village 
slowly, for the rain, now fall- 
ing fast, makes the ground deep 
and sticky. Lady Laura holds 
her hueband’s hand in hers as we 
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move along, but it gives no re- 
sponse to her loving pressure. 


This is my personal experience of 
the famous Ordeal, in which the 
victory rested with us,. the Inter. 
national Umpires giving it as their 
award that, inasmuch as if the com- 
bat had been allowed to continue, 
the whole of the remaining effective 
champions on the other side would 
have been destroyed, leaving a 
larger or smaller residue of the 
English still surviving, wherefore, 
according to the terms of the Ordeal, 
and in recognition of the claims 
of humanity, the Umpires had de- 
creed a suspension of the conflict. 

Many a time has the same tale 
been told; and this plain unvarnish- 
ed narrative cannot lay claim to be 
more than an accurate account of 
what fell under the actual observa- 
tion of an eyewitness, or to compete 
in power of description with the 
many touching and highly-wrought 
accounts which have been given 
of it, to say nothing of the tele- 
graphic reports, which were pub- 
lished, one may say, simultaneously 
with the combat itself. Tele 
graphic reporting, indeed, on this 
occasion attained a remarkable 
development; for the notable feat 
of the man who secured a special 
engine which took him off to the 
nearest town the moment the action 
was ended, whence he despatched 
his account, which was published a 
few minutes afterwards in all the 
great towns, and read by hundreds 
of thonsands within the hour, was 
even surpassed by that of the rival 
correspondent, who bribed the tele- 
graph clerks attached to the um- 
pires, and sitting in. the chamber 
of the. tower immediately under- 
neath them, sent off his account 
while the combat was going on. 

Many and divers were the criti- 
cisms on the tactics adopted by 
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both sides, which, with all mat- 
ters relating to the combat, have 
formed an interesting subject for 
talkers and writers ever since; and 
Raleigh has been blamed for hav- 
ing remained in the centre of his 
line when the attack was made 
which cost him his life, since other- 
wise the glory of completing the 
victory might have been his. But 
it was universally acknowledged 
that to his original disposition was 
due the comparatively small loss 
sustained by our side at the outset, 
giving them that superiority in 
numbers which ultimately decided 
it in our favour. The perfection 
of discipline, also, which rendered 
possible such rapidity of manceuvre 
in open order, was admitted to be 
due to his admirable training ; while 
to their leader’s noble spirit might 
fairly be attributed in some degree 
the courage which animated the 
entire band, although in respect of 
bravery neither side could claim an 
advantage. 

Of the distinctions and solid 
rewards bestowed on the surviv- 
ors—and happily several of the 
wounded recovered—it is needless 
here to speak, or of the honours ac- 
corded to the dead. Methought, 
indeed, that a press and a pulpit 
which for the time had for their 
constant theme the nobility of a 
sacrifice offered at the call of coun- 
‘wy and duty, were both disposed to 
make too much of the especial sac- 
rifice required from the leader of 
the band. If he could only have 
lived long enodgh, it was said, to 
know that he was dying in the 
arms of victory! So lately married, 
and to so sweet and beautiful a 
wife! Alas, that he should have 
died without even being conscious 
of her presence; that so much de- 
votion should not have obtained 
the appreciation it deserved! Needs 
not to say, too, that for the relatives 
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of all who had fallen, and for the 
young widowed bride in particular, 
a grateful king and country were 
alike considerate and sympathetic. 
But as for the death of the gallant 
Raleigh happening when it did, 
why should we suppose that it 
would be a satisfaction to him to 
take into the unknown regions 
which he entered with his brave 
comrades a consciousness of success? 
Do we even know that he could have 
carried it with him through the 
dark portals which open only one 
way? And are a few moments’ 
pleasure, even of the highest kind, 
so valuable that we must grudge the 
loss of it by another? And looking 
around us at what the prolongation 
of life brings with it to so many,— 
the loss of friends, the loss of facul- 
ties, the disappointment of ho; 

our darlings prematurely snatched 
away from us in infancy, or still 
worse, growing up worthless and 
wicked,—with all these causes to 
bring down the grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave, a grave to be 
reached perhaps only after suffering 
the long course of torture involved 
in the last struggle. of humanity 
with death—torture inflicted by 
what we call the law of Nature or 
the will of the Almighty, according 
to our way of looking at things ;— 
when this is what is inevitably in 
store for so large a proportion of 
mankind beginning life with fair 
prospects of health and happiness, 
who shall say that it is reasonable 
to feel regret in such a case, and 
to speak of a life so lost as hav- 
ing been prematurely cut short?! 
Raleigh had done his work, for 
there were no more Ordeals to be 
fought; and how great the work! 
To put the thing on the lowest 
ground, he had the largest share in 
winning fifty millions sterling. We 
see men every day shortening their 
lives to gain a few pounds. And asto 
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young married life being cut short, 
leaving the happiness of marriage 
scarcely tasted, although such a fate 
ar. to our feelings and sentiment, 
all experience tells us that it is not 
on the threshold of married life that 
the bond is strongest. The snapping 
asunder of long-accustomed ties may 
indeed well prove fatal ; we may often 
see that when one of two old lives, 
endeared to each other by long asso- 
ciation, comes to an end, the other 
pines away and soon follows the 
artner which so long lias shared 
its lot. But for love to destroy, the 
victim must have loved long. The 
old may die of love, but the young 
live down their sorrow. Better so; 
an old hard heart is worse for hu- 
manity than a young hard one. 


The dispute between the two 
nations did not end at once with 
the Ordeal. Our adversaries were 
disposed at first to take objection 
to the award. The contest, they 
argued, might still have ended in 
their favour if it had been allowed 
to go on—at any rate, it might have 
ended in a drawn fight, and ingeni- 
ous evidence was proffered to show 
that when the two remnants of the 
opponent bands were face to face, 
at the moment of the umpires’ 
intervention, their champions were 
so favourably placed that they 
could have inflicted such damage as 
would have enabled them to recover 
their original equality of numbers ; 
and their government argued that 
the Umpires, if they stopped the 
fight at all while any Champions 
were left, ought to have done so at 
the time when our line was broken, 
and when, by all the rules of war, 
the tactical superiority rested with 
their own side. But the Interna- 
tional Commission, appealing to the 
rules laid down beforehand by 
which both sides had agreed to be 
bound, declined to enter into argu- 


ment upon the case.’ Europe was 
firm, and the approved bills de- 
posited with them were duly cash- 
ed on maturity, and paid into our 
exchequer. For the first time in 
our history a war was brought to 
an end, not only without an in- 
crease to the national debt, but with 
a large reduction of it, while spirit 
and malt duties could also be 
lowered. Gin fell to sixpence a 
pint. We were a happy and pros- 
perous nation. 

Thus ended the famous Ordeal. 
Mutterings and grumblings were 
heard for some time from the 
losing side, and from the younger 
and more ambitious military Powers, 
seeing the prospect of aggrandise- 
ment by war shut out by a unit- 
ed Europe bent on keeping up an 
international police. And it was 
predicted the new mode of settle- 
ment would settle nothing. But as 
time went on the world began to 
awake to the blessings of peace. 
The goddess of war, it was said 
again and again, if not a blind 
deity, but rather favourable to the 
display of cunning, yet would be 
found, on the whole, to distribute 
her blessings or curses with im- 
partial hand on all who invoked 
her aid. Success might at first 
attend the Power which displayed 
most self-denial or forethought, or 
which could steal the cleverest sur- 
prise on its antagonist, as in the way 
of a new gun or a new drill, but it 
more often depended on luck, than 
the possession of some incarnation 
of military genius. But this ap- 
peared, now to one nation, now to 
another; and on the whole, these 
great men had been so impartially 
distributed among the nations of 
the earth as to leave the resulting 
advantages very evenly balanced. 
What country, looking back on its 
past history, could say that it had 
gaiv ‘d as much as it had lost by 
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all the wars which it had waged? 
Were its territories enlarged, its 
liberties had been reduced; and if 
war was favourable to the devel- 
opment of some of the finer qual- 
ities of humanity, it was equally 
destructive of the finer specimens 
of humanity ; and that was a ques- 
tionable gain which resulted in a 
stunted race of survivors, the best 
having been killed off and the 
worst left behind to propagate the 
race. 

But after all, it was not argument 
so much as feeling that settled the 
matter. The nations had grown 
weary of everlasting and all-devour- 
ing conscriptions, and of fighting 
for causes they did not care about. 
Sham national uprisings and race 
federations were found to be no 
more satisfying or satisfactory than 
the wars of kings and dynasties 
which they succeeded; and lastly, 
each bravest nation in the world 
stood aghast at the prospect of 
mutual destruction which modern 
science opened up as a condition 
of war. And if regrets were ex- 
pressed at the extinction of the 





soldier’s noble career, on the other 
hand there was now opened up the 
still more noble and distinguished 
career of a Champion. For the 
ardent nature which sought after the 
exercise of its finest instincts in the 
destruction of its fellow-creatures, 
there was now presented a conge- 
nial sphere for combined happiness 
and duty. In dealing with the 
savage and uncivilised races still to 
be found in remote portions of the 
earth, not yet imbued with the en- 
nobling sentiments of modern civil- 
isation, standing armies might still 
continue to be needed for a while; 
but in their dealings with each 
other, the nations of Europe might 
now regard these institutions and 
their attendant conscriptions and 
taxations as obsolete and unneces- 
sary. Even so the noble career of 
arms would not be absolutely ex- 
tinguished; the best and bravest 
of the youth of Europe might still 
find room to exercise their powers 
in a new profession, going into 
training as champions, ready to 
take their part when called upon 
in the New Ordeal. 
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A NEW METHOD OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION, 


ComPELLED by an _ inexorable 
destiny to wander over the earth’s 
surface, I have ever found myself 
sharing, to an intense degree, in 
the aspirations of my fellow-crea- 
tures to develop into new and 
higher conditions, and, at the risk 
of appearing presumptuous, have 
not hesitated to offer them freely 
such counsel and advice as my vivid 
imagination and extended experi- 
ence might suggest. Hitherto I 
must confess that my efforts have 
been utterly unavailing; but far 
from being discouraged, I feel con- 
strained to present to a young and 
rising nation—destined, according 
to the great Liberal prophet of 
Great Britain, at no distant date to 
eclipse the glory and absorb the 
wealth of our own island realm— 
a scheme which my recent obser- 
vations of their tendencies and 
desires has led me to elaborate; 
in the hope that its merits will 
at once be recognised, and that, if 
they are unable to adopt it in its 
entirety, they will derive some hints 
which may prove of real and sub- 
stantial benefit. It is only natu- 
ral that, however cosmopolitan the 
sympathies of an Englishman may 
be, they should turn most readily 
to his American cousins; and that, 
finding himself a prophet without 
honour in his own country—where 
people are far too well satisfied with 
their own opinions, and with the 
conditions which surround them, 
to think they need assistance from 
anybody—he should appeal to that 
more receptive, progressive, and en- 
lightened branch of the Anglo-Sax- 
on family, where new ideas are ea- 
gerly entertained, new tendencies 
are rapidly developed, new desires 
constantly expressed, old problems 
solved, and time-worn habits of 


thought discarded. To this fresh 
and promising community, then, I 
address myself, in the conviction 
that nothing I can suggest will 
startle them, and that what may 
seem to the bigoted and intolerant 
mind of old-fashioned society absurd 
or impracticable, will commend itself 
to so enterprising and vigorous a race 
as a simple and sensible scheme of 
social evolution. It is even possible 
that the stolid intellect of Europe, 
unable to discriminate between jest 
and earnest, may regard it as a feeble 
attempt at satire. Such an insinu- 
ation I pass by with contempt. I 
have never met an American who 
could deny that, while firmly main- 
taining that the theory was sound 
which, in the beautiful language of 
the Constitution, proclaims that all 
men were born equal, he was con- 
scious practically that, physically, 
morally, and intellectually, men are 
born extremely unequal. In fact, 
in no country have I ever met a 
man of any race who did not feel he 
was very unequal. The same idea 
is clearly entertained by the higher 
class of monkeys, and may be ob- 
served manifesting itself, in a greater 
or less degree, throughout the ani- 
mal kingdom ; and it would not be 
difficult for eminent scientific men 
to prove that it must even, in a 
modified form, descend to the oyster. 
I may here remark incidentally, that 
I do not think the attention of natu- 
ralists has been sufliciently directed 
to psychological evidences of this 
kind, by which, apart from all ma- 
terial proof whatever, the ascent of 
man from the lowest forms of ani- 
mal life may be clearly traced. I 
regret I have no time to enter upon 
this subject more fully here; but 
it has been necessary to allude to 
it, because, while the “instinct of 
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inequality” forms the basis of the 
glorious modern theory in regard to 
the origin of the human race, it is 
also the basis upon which my new 
method of social evolution is con- 
structed. In a word, to make my 
meaning more clear, as the “ iustinct 
of inequality” must be the founda- 
tion of the instinct of evolution, 
without this instinct in the oyster 
it would never have been possible 
for the “fittest” to survive and 
evolve. Evidently it is the result 
of an aspiration on the part of the 
oyster to rise above its inferior or 
“unequal” condition. {To use a 
social rather than a scientific term, 
it is manifest that we owe our de- 
velopment to the innate snobbish- 
ness of the oyster, The theory of 
evolution, reduced to its social ex- 
pression, is therefore the theory of 
snobbishness; and it is from this 
principle—the grandest, the noblest, 
and the most powerful that has been 
implanted, in the human breast— 
that we derive our origin; it is 
through its mighty influence that 
we maintain our existence; and it is 
upon its “latent potencies” that we 
base our hopes for the future. Im- 
planted more strongly in the Anglo- 
Saxon race than in any other people 
on the face of the globe, it has car- 
ried the British nation to the pin- 
nacle of greatness and prosperity 
which it now occupies, though the 
sentiment is evidently weakening of 
late under the deleterious influence 
of a prominent leader in the Liberal 
party; but it is developmg a ma- 
jesty in the United States which 
should cause a thrill of pride in the 
breast of every Englishman when 
he recognises how worthy the people 
of America are proving themselves 
of the noble heritage they have re- 
ceived from the mother country. 
Never yet have they thoroughly 
realised how much they owed to 
those Pilgrim Fathers, whose hearts 
throbbing and veins palpitating 


with the life-sustaining, “ naturally 
selecting” principle of snobbish- 
ness, seleeted, in obedience to its 
promptings, a noble and virgin con- 
tinent, upon which their descend- 
ants might evolve into social condi- 
tions denied to them in their own 
country. It is to this principle I 
now wish to appeal, for the purpose 
of directing it, if possible, to a prac- 
tical object. 

Inoumerable evidences confirm 
my conviction, that no matter what 
a constitution, drawn up to meet 
exigencies which have passed away, 
may say politically, socially the 
principle of equality is doomed in 
America, In all the larger cities 
there is a class which openly calls 
itself, and is openly called by others, 
the aristocracy ; and the more mod- 
ern members of it are endeavour- 
ing as much as possible to adopt 
the manners and customs of aris- 
tocracies in other countries, to con- 
tract matrimonial alliances with 
them, and to bow down before 
them. They put their servants 
into livery; emblazon the panels 
of their carriages with heraldic de- 
vices, in which coronets and other 
insignia of nobility, and even of roy- 
alty, may often be detected. Some 
have purchased property abroad, 
and call themselves by its well- 
sounding foreign name; others have 
adopted the names of noble fami- 
lies; and some have even gone so far 
as to assume foreign titles, which 
they use when abroad, and with 
the crests and armorial bearings of 
which, even at home, they stamp 
their note-paper and decorate their 
dinner menus. The demand has 
become so extended in this direc- 
tion, that two heralds’ offices have 
actually been opened in a fashion- 
able part of New York to meet it, 
where coats of arms, crests, and’ 
mottoes may be obtained to suit the 
name, taste, rank, and pedigree of 
the purchaser. A directory, called 
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the ‘ Elite Directory,’ bound in pur- 
ple leather, with gilt edges, has been 
published ; and not long ago a news- 
paper was started in Chicago, called 
‘The Imperialist, advocating the 
formation of an aristocracy, and sug- 
gesting names for titles which should 
be adopted. As far back as two 
hundred years ago, so great a philo- 
sopher as John Locke recognised 
this Jatent tendency in the constitu- 
tion which he drew up for the royal 
colony of South Carolina, one of 
the provisions of which established 
a House of Peers, composed of three 
orders of nobility, severally entitled 
Landgraves, Palatines, and Caci- 
ques—the landgraves to rank with 
English earls, the palatines with 
English viscounts, and the caciques 
with English barons, This lasted 
for three or four years, and the last 
landgraviate family has only become 
extinct in our own times. This 
spirit, as I have shown, still de- 
scends, as it ought, with even greater 
force to our own day, and through 
all classes, so that every one who 
can, however remotely or obscurely, 
lay claim to any military, political, 
or judicial title, is proud to be ad- 
dressed by it; while his fellow- 
citizens meet his wishes in this re- 
spect as liberally as possible. Thus 
even porters and cabmen are called 
gentlemen, and laundresses and 
shopwomen, wash-ladies and sales- 
ladies. In the same manner, though 
orders are not permitted in the 
United States, the men and officers 
of the militia regiments decorate 
their breasts with freemason, odd- 
fellow, knight-templar, fenian, and 
other badges, which present a truly 
martial appearance, and give the 
wearer an air of having seen much 
service. 

The Congress of the United States, 
recognising this upward tendency 
on the part of the American soldier, 

d a special act after the close 
of the civil war, authorising all the 
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field officers of the army of the 
Union, honourably mustered out of 
service, to claim the title and wear 
the uniform of their rank—a privi- 
lege which, as the Courts of Europe 
are well aware, has not been left to 
slumber by such American diplo- 
matists as have been entitled to it. 

I have felt both encouraged and 
edified by the spectacle of General 
Grant, the late President of the 
United States, and his entire fam- 
ily, manifesting in a marked degree 
an abundant instinct of inequality. 
The sternness with which he insists 
upon social precedence, to which he 
can lay no claim, being accorded to 
him—the grace with which he ac- 
cepts the homage of those whom he 
considers his social inferiors—the 
ease with which he adapts himself 
to the habits and customs of the. 
aristocracy of each country he visits, 
with a proud consciousness that it 
is the class to which he instinctively 
belongs—the quick recognition by 
that class that he is entitled to take 
his place among them as one of 
nature’s “ fittest,” and to look down, 
as they do, upon those whom she 
has not “naturally selected” for 
social eminence—the gratification 
of his own countrymen at the hon- 
ours which have been showered 
upon this early but magnificent 
promise of their future aristocracy, 
—all this, I say, is eminently en- 
couraging, but it only proves how 
imperative the necessity has become 
for constructing a social system 
which shall place matters on an 
assured basis, and deprive carpers 
and sceptics of an excuse to taunt 
those whose irrepressible social am- 
bitions prompt them to assume pre- 
rogatives which may not yet legally 
belong to them, but which, in obe- 
dience to the dictates of the great 
principle to which they owe their 
origin, they feel compelled to ap- 
propriate. What, for instance, 
could be more unseemly on the part 
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of his own countrymen, than to 
pick flaws in the title of Brigadier- 
General Badeau, “A.D.C. in the 
suite,” or to criticise the magnifi- 
cent decorations and orders with 
which he adorned his uniform? 
Why should such meritorious efforts 
at evolution be sneered at in the 
case of this distinguished officer, 
when they are universally com- 
mended on the part of the oyster? 
Truly bas it been remarked, that 
scientific men are as illogical as 
theologians. Go onwards and up- 
wards, then, on the bright and 
glorious road that leads to social 
ethinence, Grant, Badeau, Pierre- 
pont, worthy representatives of the 
noble race from which you have 
sprung; be not checked by the 
scoflings of the low-born and envi- 
ous in your aspirations after prece- 
dence, decorations, and pedigree; 
the time will come when all men 
will recognise in you, and others 
who are even now following your 
example, the pioneers of a new and 
mighty social development, whose 
benign and mellowing influence will 
ultimately extend, if it has not 
already reached, to the gulches and 
cafions of California. 

lt being clear, then, that without 
social ambition there can be no so- 
cial evolution—and it being abun- 
dantly evident, from the illustrations 
I have adduced, that the sentiment 
of social ambition has of late years 
been acquiring overwhelming and 
uncontrollable force in the*Ameri- 
can breast—it follows that the mo- 
ment is ripe for a specific direction 
to be imparted to it. Unless this is 
done, there is a danger of a catas- 
trophic period, accompanied by so- 
cial and political shocks, which may 
cause great disaster and even loss 
of life; whereas, if my plan is fol- 
lowed, there will be no more diffi- 
culty in transforming a democracy 
into an aristocracy than there was 
in changing a monkey into a man. 
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It will bea smooth, easy, and natu- 
ral process, very similar to that of 
rubbing off your tail, What, in 
fact, are the poor, the low-born, and 
the uneducated of society, but its 
tail? Very well, then, if you want 
to evolve, you must rub it off. 
Nothing can be more self-evident 
than that; the question is how to 
do it without producing irritation. 
It is inherent to the process of 
transformation that it is rather pain- 
ful; no amount of salves or caustics 
can prevent this; the problem is to 
have as little soreness as possible. 
Now it is natural that any attempt 
to form a new couche sociale will 
leave the class that is left out very 
sore; therefore it will be necessary 
to discover a salve which may allay 
the irritation. The salve I propose 
is a political one. What do Ameri- 
can aristocrats want to do with poli- 
tics ? absolutely nothing! They won’t 
dirty their fingers with politics even 
now; how wmuch less should they 
do so when they are the possessors 
of real titles! In all old aristocratic 
European countries the aristocracy 
is a part of the political machinery, 
hence it is constantly brought into 
unpleasant collision with the mass- 
es, and is more or less unpopular, 
while it holds its position by a pre- 
carious tenure. Now in America it 
would be quite different. Here I 
propose to construct, in the first in- 
stance, a purely social aristocracy, 
having no special political rights or 
privileges: what need they care 
about political recognition at Wash- 
ington, if they are recognised soci- 
ally by all the crowned heads of 
Europe? In fact, it might be advis- 
able that one of their rules should 
preclude any member of Congress 
or politician from belonging to their 
order, though this might be relaxed 
in favour of ex-presidents and ex- 
ministers to foreign Courts, who 
could give satisfactory proofs of 
their having achieved great social 
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success, and manifested a profound 
contempt for the politics of their 
own country. This entire exclu- 
sion from the arena of politics, while 
@ necessary measure in initiating 
the order of aristocracy in America, 
would of necessity only be tempo- 
rary. The irresistible forces at work 
would finally, as will appear later, 
sweep away all obstructions raised 
by the democracy to the overwhelm- 
ing development of the aristocracy 
in every department of life, political 
and financial as well as social; but 
the merit of the process consists in 
the fact that it would be entirely 
unaccompanied by any open or ac- 
tive effort on their part. Thus 
beautifully do the forces of nature 
do their work when they are pro- 
perly directed. 
It is well known to scientific men 
that the most dangerous and dis- 
eable moment in the process of 
evolution is the first; ce n’est que le 
premier pas qui coute. It is then 
that the animal first feels those 
well-known curious shooting pains ; 
and though they are accompanied 
by a certain feeling of gratification 
arisiug from the proof they convey 
to his mind that he has been a spe- 
cimen selected for the purpose on 
aecount of his fitness, still we have 
the most distinct testimony to the 
fact that the creature is often in 
great doubt at this crisis whether 
“the game is worth the candle.” 
Whatever scoffers may say to the 
contrary, there is nothing more 
clearly established than this— so 
much so that many animals can be 
proved to have shown hesitation in 
the early stages of the process, The 
Ornithorhynchus paradoxus, or duck- 
bill platypus, is an illustration of 
this; and the minute observation by 
naturalists of the mental structure 
of the aye-aye of Madagascar, proves 
clearly that had it not been for 
an hereditary tendency to vacilla- 
tion in that animal, he would now 
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have been a perfect ape, instead 
of being obliged to take refuge 
in the length of his finger-nails, 
Many other animals in the same 
way have thus stuck in the mid- 
dle, and through a certain feeble- 
ness of aspiration have been unable 
to advance, while a retreat to their 
former condition, where they were 
much more comfortable, is cut off 
from them ; for it is also established 
beyond a question that, however 
much you may desire it, you cannot 
evolve backwards. The same rules 
hold good morally which hold good 
physically. Indeed it is clear that 
this must be so, as recent investiga- 
tions by scientific men make it ab- 
solutely certain that mind is fluent 
or gaseous matter, and that matter 
is condensed and solidified mind. 
From which it follows that it is 
not impossible that while the social 
evolution I am about to suggest is 
in progress, certain physical modifi- 
cations may occur simultaneously. 
These, as I have remarked, may be 
accompanied by shooting pains in 
the regions about to undergo change. 
This change will necessarily be in 
accordance with the dominant so- 
cial aspiration, and therefore aristo- 
cratic in character: thus the nostrils 
will become thinner, and more pink 
and distended ; the ears smaller and 
more delicately lobed ; the eyebrows 
more perfectly arched; defective 
features will be modified so as to 
assume a more lofty and classical 
type, hands and feet diminished in 
size, and changes of form imparting 
greater elegance and elasticity to the 
frame will occur. Perhaps I may 
seem too bold in saying all this will 
occur. At the same time, we have 
a long train of uninterrupted testi- 
mony to prove that if nature be 
consistent with herself they must 
occur, therefore I feel bound to give 
this warning to my sympathetic 
reader; but I do not imagine that 
the prospect of such a contingency, 
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even though it may be painful, will 
check his noble ardour to rise, 
Still, I would suggest, as a prelim- 
inary measure, that several secret 
conferences be held among those 
who, after reading this essay, feel 
instinctively drawn together by a 
common appreciation of the truth, 
and of the sagacity and research by 
which it is inspired. These will be 
the élite, the very créme de la créme 
of society. The majority, unable to 
detect profound wisdom in a form 
which appeals almost exclusively to 
the trained mind of science, and 
prejudiced against it by their reli- 
gious bigotry, will turn it to ridi- 
cule; but it is not those I seek to 
reach. The “ fittest” will at once 
respond ; and it is by them that this 
great movement will be inaugu- 
rated. They will “select” with an 
unerring instinct those who should, 
in the first instance, receive titles, 
They will, in fact, be intuitively 
prompted by nature as to the selec- 
tion; from the “Blue Blood” of 
Philadelphia, from the “Culture” 
of Boston (Beacon Street), from 
“The F. F. V.” (first families of 
Virginia) ; from Canal Street, in New 
Orleans (right-hand side); from 
the descendants of the great Pa- 
troons of New Amsterdam, the 
Knickerbockers of New York, and 
the dwellers in 2d Avenue; from 
all that is ancient, sacred, cherished, 
and aspiring in the suppressed aris- 
tocracy of the land—will come the 
response of the “fittest.” They 
will then form themselves into a 
secret society—for no profane or 
vulgar eye may dare to penetrate 
into the early throes of this period 
of gestation; but one of their first 
acts must be to collect funds among 
themselves for the purchase of titles. 
As a general thing, it will be found 
preferable that each man purchase 
his own title; but there may be 
cases where it would be advisable 
to assist him to do so. These may 


be procured from the Republics of 
San Marino and Andorre, from the 
Prince of Monaco, and from the five 
Counts Palatine of the Holy Roman 
Empire, at rates corresponding to 
the various degrees of impecunio- 
sity of those who are entitled to 
conferthem. The Pope, and several 
of the small German princes, and 
various Governments of Europe, 
will bestow them for other services 
besides those which are purely pe- 
cuniary ; nor will it be impossible 
for distinguished American families 
to prove their noble descent suffi- 
ciently to the satisfaction of certain 
foreign Powers to warrant their 
being acknowledged as rightful 
possessors of titles which they ma 
claim by inheritance. We all know 
that the representatives of more 
than one British noble family are 
now simple citizens of the United 
States. All this would be reme- 
died by the scheme which I pro- 
ose. After a certaifi number of 
titles had thus been confidentially 
secured, the right should be ob- 
tained by the American Order, as 
soon as it was properly constituted, 
of conferring them. This may be 
accomplished in the same way as 
the transmission of the power of 
the ordination of bishops depends 
upon the validity of the source from 
which it is derived. This power 
could not properly be contested if 
it was obtained from the Pope; 
and it is not unlikely that Leo 
XIIL will ere long find himself so 
much in need of support that he 
would be glad to conciliate a young 
and powerful aristocracy by grant- 
ing them this privilege. When 
this has been secured, and the 
Order numbers two hundred mem- 
bers, it will formally constitute it- 
self in secret session, and organise 
the four fundamental institutions 
upon which its greatness and power 
will finally depend. These are the 
two “Colleges of the Order,” the 
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“Syndicate of the Order,” and the 
“ Tribanal of the Order.” The Col- 
leges of the Order will consist of the 
“ Heralds’ College” and the “ Elec- 
toral College.” The Heralds’ Col- 
lege will be composed of such mem- 
bers of the Order as, according to 
rules which will necessarily be 
framed for the guidance of the 
Order, shall be duly qualified. The 
functions of the Heralds’ College 
will be to supervise all matters con- 
nected with armorial bearings, pedi- 
grees, orders of precedence, &e., &c.; 
it will report upon alliances which 
it is desirable should be promoted 
with the members of foreign aristo- 
cratic families, and decide upon the 
titles which, in the interest of the 
Order, new members should assume. 
In all matters of taste the Heralds’ 
College should reign supreme. Thus, 
for instance, any one attaining the 
rank of Marquis, and desiring to call 
himself the Marquis of Mauch Chunk, 
would be cdémpelled to abide by the 
veto of the College, if that body, as 
is most probable, refused, on wsthetic 
grounds, its assent to the title. It 
would probably be found convenient 
that a list of titles, composed chief- 
ly of sonorous and high-sounding 
names, such as Narragansett, Tus- 
earora, Onondaga, and Ashtabula, 
should be kept at the Heralds’ Col- 
lege for new members to choose 
from. The elaboration of the rules 
and regulations, the code of etiquette 
in matters of dress, of forms of 
salutation, and of styles of address 
in official and private correspond- 
ence, will fall into the Heralds’ 
College department. The slovenly 
manners of the present day, even in 
old aristocratic countries, are an evi- 
dence how much a supervision of 
this kind is needed; and we have 
the universal testimony of travellers 
to the fact, that nowhere is there a 
race more formed by nature to in- 
augurate a movement of this sort, 
than the younger branch of the 
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Anglo-Saxon family ; their polite 
consideration of the fair sex in cars 
and omnibuses, and other places of 
public resort, aud their chivalrous 
instincts in matters of single com- 
bat, especially in the South, are 
sufficient evidence that a code of 
honour might be revived under the 
auspices of the Heralds’ College, to 
which all Europe would speedily be 
compelled to conform. 

The functions of the Electoral Col- 
lege are more simple: it would be 
composed only of the oldest and most 
trusted members of the nobility, 
whose business it would be to discuss 
the eligibility, and vote upon the ad- 
mission, of new members. As the 
stability and dignity of the Order 
must mainly depend upon the 
characters of the men who compose 
it, it is manifest that the functions 
of the Electoral College are of the 
utmost importance. This body 
alone will be vested with the Papal 
authority to confer titles to which I 
have already alluded. 

The “Syndicate of the Order” is, 
in other words, its financial com- 
mittee. As the power and influence 
of every aristocracy in every country 
must depend rather upon its wealth 
than anything else, and as land is 
too common in the New World to 
add very much to the social posi- 
tion or dignity of its possessor, it is 
of the first importance that every 
member of the aristocracy should 
not only be enormously rich, but 
that his money should be well and 
safely invested. As, however, it 
would be beneath the dignity of a 
nobleman personally to attend to 
money matters, or to be engaged in 
any other business than that con- 
nected with the chivalric pursuits of 
the Order, provision for the acquir- 
ing and preserving his wealth has 
to be made otherwise. I may here 
say that members of the aristocracy 
will be allowed by the rules of the 
Order, as laid down in the Heralds’ 
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College, to enter the army, the navy, 
and the Church,—the art of first 
killing people and then saving their 
souls being one in which all aris- 
tocracies have ever been proficient. 
At the same time, it would be be- 
neath the dignity of an aristocrat to 
enter any denomination for the lat- 
ter purpose, unless there was a good 
prospect of his being able to minis- 
ter to the spiritual welfare of souls 
in the capacity of a bishop. In all 
matters, whether they be connected 
with people’s souls or bodies, the 
dignity of his Order must be his first 
consideration. Therefore, while he 
may be in the army or navy, and 
receive pay without loss of dignity 
—for he receives it from the Govern- 
ment, and not from any one individ- 
ual; and the function of personal 
combat is a noble one—under no cir- 
cumstances could he be a doctor, 
for he would then have to receive 
pay from an individual; and the 
function of saving life for pay has 
ever been considered by all orders 
of aristocrats as ignoble. It is not 
the same with the Church, for here, 
as I have said, he may rise to a 
position of great authority and dig- 
nity, and he receives his pay not 
from an individual, but from masses 
of individuals collectively. Never- 
theless, it is not likely that many 
members of the Order will adopt 
this calling, nor is it desirable that 
they should. No objection exists 
to their engaging in artistic, literary, 
or scientific pursuits, provided they 
are not paid for their labours. In 
order, then, that their riches may 
continually increase without any 
effort on theirpart, the Syndicate 
of the Order becomes necessary. 
Its composition is peculiar. In 
former times, as is well known, the 
buffoon and the domestic chaplain 
played an important part in the es- 
tablishment of every great noble. 
It has, for obvious reasons, been 
found no longer necessary to keep 
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private buffoons, and even domestic 
chaplains are rare; but I would sug- 
gest, for reasons which I will pres- 
ently explain, that the latter should 
form part of every American noble- 
man’s establishment, while I pro- 
pose to substitute for the private 
buffoon an individual whom I will 
call the “private money - grub,” 
Strange as it may seem, the prin- 
cipal operators on the Stock Ex- 
change, the directors and controllers. 
of the railway, telegraph, and steam- 
ship lines of the country, the presi- 
dents of banks and insurance com- 
panies, the leading merchants, the 
magnates of finance, in fact—would: 
all eagerly seek the position of 
private money-grubs, for it would 
be the only avenue through which 
they could hope ultimately to be- 
come ‘themselves ennobled. The 
private money-grub, after being al-- 
lowed by the Syndicate enough to- 
live upon, would have his earnings. 
divided into two equal parts. Half 
would go to the nobleman to whose 
household he was attached; the: 
other balf would be laid by for his. 
own benefit, until it reached the 
amount necessary to qualify him to- 
be a candidate for the honours of- 
nobility. By this ingenious method 
it is plain, that while the aristocracy 
keep themselves retnoved from the: 
defiling touch of commerce and busi- 
ness generally, they would indirect- 
ly exercise a most powerful influ-- 
ence over the finance of the nation.. 

In addition to the money-grub and 
the domestic chaplain, there would 
also be attached to every noble 
family the “family counsel.” The- 
three would form a triumvirate es- 
sential to the maintenance and well- 
being of every nobleman’s establish- 
ment above a certain rank, and 
would serve as checks upon one 
another. Thus the domestic chap- 
lain might advise the money-grub 
that a certain financial proceeding: 
was morally right, when it might be 
2N 
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necessary for the family counsel, who 
knew the law, to show that it in- 
volved legal penalties; or, on the 
other band, the counsel might ad- 
vise a course which was legally safe, 
which the domestic chaplain might 
show to be attended with moral 
difficulties. Here the money-grab in 
his turn would operate as a check 
on the chaplain, as he would be em- 
powered to reduce the salary of the 
latter just in proportion as he raised 
any such difficulties; while both 
counsel and chaplain would have an 
interest in seeing that the money- 
grub did not cheat his noble master, 
as their only chance of reaching the 
lower ranks of the nobility would 
depend upon the fidelity with which 
they performed this service. By 
this simple and beautiful system, 
money would be made under the 
sanction alike of the law and of the 
Church, and fraud be rendered impos- 
sible. It is needless to remark that, 
as in many cases the family counsel 
would occupy the position of judge, 
the rights and private interests of 
the aristocracy would be assured in 
the event of any attempt to attack 
them by legal proceedings on the 
part of the democracy. 

The Syndicate of the Order, then, 
would be composed of a certain num- 
ber of leading money-grubs, of emin- 
ent family counsel, and, for the pur- 
pose of inspiring confidence, of a 
small sprinkling of such domestic 
chaplains as were loudest in their 
professions of personal piety, and 
most celebrated for their theological 
proficiency. These members of the 
Syndicate would, while preserving 
each nobleman’s fortune independ- 
ent, act with a certain harmony and 
concert, and, by skilful combinations, 
would easily be able to defeat the 
schemes of the financial demecracy, 
who, as a rule, are treacherous in 
their combined operations, and live 
by plundering and cheating each 
other, A certain proportion of the 
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fortune of each nobleman would 
nevertheless be placed in a common 
fund, to be used for purposes common 
to the interests of the Order—such 
as the building of clubs, churches, 
or theatres, which should be fre- 
quented exclusively by the members 
of the aristocracy and the untitled 
friends whom they might admit 
to such privileges. Another part of 
this fund, to be called the “dower 
fund,” would be devoted exclusively 
to the providing of portions or dots 
for such daughters of noblemen 
as it was thought desirable, for the 
due propagation and maintenance 
of the Order, should contract alli- 
ances with the foreign noblemen, 
who, being almost always mercen- 
ary, require as a first condition suit- 
able marriage settlements. These 
would of course be graduated ac- 
cording to the beauty of the young 
lady, the rank of the proposed bride- 
groom, and the advantages in point 
of connection and influence which 
he had to offer. Such questions 
would not, however, fall within the 
province of the Syndicate, who 
would simply have to provide the 
money, but of the Heralds’ College, 
without whose concurrence and ap- 
proval no marriages among the ar- 
istocracy, either at home or abroad, 
could be contracted. This is neces- 
sary for purposes of physical evolu- 
tion, as it is of the utmost import- 
ance, in order to produce the highest 
organic results, that the strain of 
blood should be kept pure. The 
neglect of this simple precaution 
moust inevitably prevent any further 
development on the part of existing 
aristocracies, who wl thus remain 
in an imperfect and rudimentary 
condition, and finally occupy very 
much. the same relation to the 
aristocracy of America that the 
Veddahs of Ceylon, the Bosjesmen 
of South Africa, or the aboriginal 
natives of Australia do to the Can- 
easian race. I have taken the 
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trouble to make calculations, based 
upon the analogy of similar changes 
in the past, about which no doubt 
or mistake is possible, and I find 
that upwards of two million seven 
hundred and fifty thousand years 
must elapse before this contrast will 
exist to the marked extent I have 
described ; the change, however, will 
be watched with the greatest care 
and precision by scientific men, who 
will all ultimately themselves be 
compelled, in order to escape this 
fate, to become American noblemen. 

I have been led into this slight 
digression in order to show how 
grand and inspiring is the mis- 
sion which the aristocracy of 
the New World has before it. It 
is needless to say that it will be 
aided in its development by the 
peculiarly favourable conditions, 
both of soil and climate, which are 
special to the western hemisphere. 
While the nations of Europe, in 
obedience to those sanguinary in- 
stincts which prove their close con- 
nection with the fere nature from 
which they are descended, are en- 
gaged in a fierce and bloody 
struggle, from which it is very 
doubtful whether the fittest will 
survive, the American aristocracy 
will be peacefully and intelligently 
improving its breed. Carefully 
avoiding, under the direction of 
their domestic chaplains, any differ- 
ences of opinion on matters of the- 
ology, which can in no way advance 
the interests of the Order, they will 
not feel disposed to commit “ atro- 
cities” on Christian principles, or 
otherwise check the physical pro- 
gress of the race, out of regard for 
its spiritual welfare. 

We now come to the fourth and 
last institution, the “ Tribunal of the 
Order.” This will be composed of 
the most eminent and learned noble- 
men’ duly elected, together with a 
few family counsel who are most 
eligible for promotion. It will consti- 


tute a sort of Court of Appeal from 
the Heralds’ College. Before it will 
be tried the cases of all such noble- 
men as have infringed the laws of the 
Order, by assuming honours to which 
they are not entitled; treating 
with indifference the rules of eti- 
quette ; conducting themselves in 
private life, or in their intercourse 
with the democracy, in a manner un- 
becoming their dignity ; marrying or 
giving in marriage in disregard to the 
veto of the Heralds’ College,—and 
so forth. It will bea Court of Ref- 
erence and Arbitration in all cases 
of dispute between members of the 
Order; and it will try money-grubs, 
family counsels, or domestic chap- 
lains, who may have proved unfaith- 
ful to their trust. There will be a 
scale of pains and penalties inflicted 
proportionate to the offence com- 
mitted, the most severe of which will 
be expulsion from the Order, with 
deprivation of rank, and excom- 
munication from all ‘social inter- 
course whatever. Under no cir- 
cumstances will noblemen be per- 
mitted to bring lawsuits against 
each other before the established 
judicatory of the country. This is 
partly because it would not comport 
with their dignity to do so, and 
partly because the judges, being 
elected by the democracy, and being 
themselves plebeian, they would, 
except in the case of a family coun- 
sel happening to be a judge, decide 
upon democratic principles, which, 
as a rule, do not further the ends of 
justice. The Tribunal of the Order 
would therefore, in serious cases, 
have recourse to the far safer, 
more enlightened, and more expedi- 
tieus method of trial by single com- 
bat before a jury of peers, according 
to the rules thereunto provided. 
From all this it will be seen that 
the nobles, while refraining from 
pursuits involving the acquisition of 
wealth, or from in any way mixing 
with the common herd, will be by no 
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means an idle class. Besides indulg- 
ing in horse-racing, yachting, coach- 
ing, hunting, and other manly 
sports, they will have three pro- 
fessions open to them in addition 
to the domain of art, science, and 
literature; besides which, the two 
Colleges and Tribunal will give am- 
ple serious occupation to such. of 
their members as have the privilege 
of belonging to these bodies, It is 
desirable that they should travel 
extensively, and spend much of 
their time in social intercourse with 
the aristocracies of other countries. 
They will probably find life in the 
country-houses of the British aris- 
tocracy especially congenial to their 
tastes. Here they will be well re- 
ceived, and there will be no objec- 
tion in point of taste or etiquette to 
their protracting such visits indef- 
initely. It would be considered a 
duty and a privilege in England to 
entertain the nobility of America— 
a hospitality:which the latter could 
return. by restoring the fortunes of 
many poor and decaying families of 
the British aristocracy, by bestowing 
upon the eldest sons well-portioned 
daughters. Having no extensive 
landed possessions, they would prob- 
ably not have castles in the country 
in which to receive their noble 
guests, should they return their 
visits; but this could be arranged 
by a system of’ palatial hotels, such 
as already exist in the country. 
These would be five storeys bigh, 
corresponding to the ranks of no- 
bility—dukes being accommodated 
on the first floor, marquises on the 
second, and so on. 

It is probable that the identity of 
race, language, and religion would 
create a far closer sympathy and 
alliance between the aristocracies of 
England and America than between 
those of any other countries; and 
they could in many ways be mutu- 
ally beneficial to each other, The 
degrading tendency which now 
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characterises the British nobility of 
entering into all kinds of commer- 
cial pursuits might thus be checked. 
Instead of going into the City, and 
eking out a precarious and not very 
reputable livelihood as a guinea-pig 
on the boards of questionable com- 
panies, the impecunious scion of 
aristocracy would be ashamed to de- 
grade an Order, the American branch 
of which was setting an example 
of purity, dignity, and the highest 
sentiments of honour. Indeed it 
is highly probable that numbers of 
the cadets of noble families in Eng- 
land, finding that the American 
nobility offered advantages which 
their own did not, would apply for 
admission into its ranks. Such 
cases would come under the rules 
laid down in the Heralds’ College, 
regulating the admission of appli- 
cants from foreign aristocracies. 

These rules would be very strict 
in all matters of pedigree and anti- 
quity of title; thus no British aris- 
tocrat, whose creation did not date 
back beyond the first settlement of 
America, would be eligible. No 
members of any French family en- 
nobled since the Revolution of 1789 
need apply. Austrian candidates 
must all prove their sixteen quarter- 
ings, and so on. Nor would this 
rule be relaxed in favour of royal 
or ex-royal families. While the 
Hapsburgs, Bourbons, Guelphs, Ho- 
henzollerns, and even Romanofifs, 
would be eligible, the Bernadottes 
of Sweden and all the Bonaparte 
family, including the Prince Im- 
perial, would be excluded. One 
must draw the line somewhere. 

I have said that when the Order 
numbered two hundred, it was in 
a position to constitute itself se- 
cretly. When it had organised its 
four institutions, formulated its 
rules, and completed its social struc- 
ture in every respect, the moment 
would have arrived when it would 
be its duty openly to announce its 
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existence and enter upon its func- 
tions. When I remarked that 
naturalists had observed, in the 
ease of the animal kingdom, that 
the first step in the process of 
evolution was the most painful, I 
neglected to state that the last 
moment, though not attended with 
any physical suffering, is extremely 
distressing to the moral sensibilities 
of the animal: thus, when the first 
man openly and boldly stepped 
forth entirely tail-less, his modesty 
and shyness were so great that the 
first use he made of his newly- 
awakened intelligence was to clothe 
himself. We must all feel instine- 
tively that this could not have been 
otherwise. In the same way philol- 
ogists have proved that, if you go 
back far enough, the syllable ex- 
pressed by our letters “f, i, g,” 
forms the common root from which 
all languages have since evolved, 
with the exception of the languages 
of certain savage tribes, who are 
still entirely naked. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that these 
people developed from a race of 
monkeys who were themselves orig- 
inally tail-less, and they were there- 
fore spared any shock of this kind; 
and so their language, not being 
based upon the sense of modesty, has 
not the common idea of clothing 
expressed by the word “fig” as its 
root, as is the case with the Aryan, 
Semitic, and Turanian families. 

It is a singular fact, and I would 
venture with great diffidence, and, 
at the same time, with the utmost 
certainty, to assert that it is a 
fact, of which I am the sole dis- 
coverer, that the tailed monkey 
should have evolved a much higher 
human development than the un- 
tailed; and yet this is only in 
obedience to the weli-known law, 
that life as it exists on earth “ gra- 
dates” from very simple into high- 
ly complex types, frequently, how- 
ever, in its gradation missing a 
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link, or taking two steps at a time, 
as it were. In this way the tail-less 
monkey was partially skipped by 
nature, and has thus duly devel- 
oped into the lower type of still 
unclothed man. I have used this 
illustration because it exactly ap- 
plies to the sensations of modesty 
of which the American aristocracy 
will be painfully conscious when 
they first announce themselves to 
the world. Their instinct, in order 
to escape the ridicule of the ill- 
bred, jealous, and ignorant classes, 
will be to hide themselves from the 
public gaze, This tendency they must 
boldly resist: let them clothe them- , 
selves in the panoply of their Order, 
in their robes and coronets, and ap- 
pear in state carriages, each drawn by 
eight horses, with coachmen in pow- 
dered wigs, with footmen gorgeous 
in blazing liveries, preceded by 
mounted heralds, Let the new Order 
be proclaimed with the blare of 
trumpets in the public places of 
all the principal cities in the Union. 
False modesty at such a moment 
would be criminal ; let them remem- 
ber that they are inaugurating a 
social crisis, which must affect the 
destiny of every aristocracy in 
Europe. Supposing this anxious 
period safely passed, and that they 
compel, as they will, the recogni- 
tion of all the right-minded classes 
of society who are animated with 
the proper social aspirations, they 
will be afflicted for some time wit 

a tendency to relapse into their old 
habits, which must be guarded 
against. Here, again, the analogy 
of evolution serves as a guide and a 
warning. When man first devel- 
oped he was conscious of singular 
prehensile sensations, producing. an 
irresistible desire to follow the in- 
stinct which still lingered with him, 
and to hang by his tail, and crack 
nuts. His newly-developed reason, 
however, always came to the rescue 
in time; by a process of ratiocina- 
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tion, which was necessarily slow, 
owing to the still imperfect condi- 
tion of his protoplasm, he perceived 
that the attempt would be futile 
and ridiculous, and he refrained, 
This is a striking illustration of the 
superiority of reason over instinct, 
It applies, in the case before us, to 
the dangerous instinct by which the 
American nobleman will be at once 
assailed, to lapse back into money- 
making. The instinct of commerce 
and bargaining will be as strong in 
him at the outset as the tail-hanging, 
nut-cracking instinct was in the 
ape ; but it will be resisted, and no 
doubt successfully, by his intellect. 
After a very short time it will pass 
away, and he will soon feel no more 
desire to “ operate” financially than 
he does now to swing on the branches 
of trees, 

The next danger to be avoided is 
a tendency to a too rapid increase in 
the numbers of the Order. It is 
evident that it can only maintain 
its exclusive character, and the 
prestige by which it can command 
the respect of the public mind, by 
refusing to open its ranks too rapidly 
to those who will seek to press into 
them. Evolution is specialisation ; 
therefore, in its physical progress, 
there are always to be noticed two 
distinct processes going on side by 
side—the development of a tissue, 
and the wasting of the parts at the 
expense 6f which it grows. The 
same thing will occur morally; in 
proportion as the social tissue of 
the aristocracy develops will there 
be a tendency on the part of the 
democracy to waste away. In order 
to prevent this going on too fast, 
it must be met by checking the too 
rapid increase of the numbers and 
ranks of the nobility. Thus, in 
the first instance, the highest rank 
should only be that of earl; it is 
probable that it will be found most 
consonant with American tastes to 


adopt English titles, as by these 
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means the wives and daughters will 
all be styled lady. Before entering 
the ranks of the nobility, money- 
grubs, family counsels, and domestic 
chaplains will be made knights, ba- 
ronets, and bishops; then will come 
the ranks of barons, viscouuts, and 
earls, By degrees, as the Order swells, 
in numbers, and its wealth and power 
increase, marquises, dukes, and 
princes may be created, but only in 
small numbers and at great inter- 
vals, promotion to these ranks being 
dependent upon their combined 
physical and moral fitness—a ques- 
tion to be decided by the Electoral 
College, . The proportion of the 
titled aristocracy to the democracy 
should not be more than one thou- 
sand to fifty million. The younger 
sons, while belonging to the aristoc- 
racy, should have as a distinctive 
appellation the words “ Honourable 
Sir” prefixed to their Christian 
names. The Sir is necessary to 
distinguish them from members of 
Congress, from State legislators, and 
other political functionaries who 
now enjoy the title of Honourable. 
The daughters below a certain rank 
would be styled Honourable Misses. 
Younger sons and daughters may, 
under certain circumstances, with 
the approval of the Heralds’ Col- 
lege, marry into the families of such 
wealthy plebeians as may be likely 
to be elected into the Order, as it is 
desirable to form a sort of middle 
class by these means, from which 
the ranks of the aristocracy may be 
slowly recruited, 

By degrees the democracy will 
waste away and become enfeebled, 
in obedience to the law to which 
I have already alluded; and the 
influence of this middle class will 
extend dewnwards in a manner 
which must surely, sooner or later, 
affect the political condition of the 
country. Thus the nation at large 
will gradually undergo such social 
modifications under the pressure of 











its aristocracy, as will prepare it for 
a revolution almost imperceptible 
in its progress, but which will alter 
fundamentally its republican char- 
acter. Political power will event- 
ually slip away from the corrupt 
classes who now control it, as they 
become weak and enervated, and 
inevitably fall into the more sturdy 
grasp of those who are themselves 
aspirants for aristocratic honours. 
All this will occur without any 
direct intervention on the part of 
the nobility, but will be the neces- 
sary result of revolutionary forces 
working through the physical and 
social into the political sphere. In 
the process of their evolution, poli- 
ties will thus at last become suffi- 
ciently purified for the aristocracy 
to consider other questions than 
those which exclusively affect the 
wellbeing of their Order, and actu- 
ally to take an interest in the good 
government and prosperity of their 
country—a pursuit from which they 
will have long been excluded. Thus 
there will finally be evolved a form 
of government such as has never 
hitherto existed. It will be oligar- 
chical in character—as_ intensely 
anti-republican in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the word, as it will be 


anti-monarchical. While combining . 


the advantages of both systems, it 
will exclude their defects, for auto- 
cracy and mobocracy will be alike 
impossible. The days of emperor 
and demagogue will be for ever 
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ended, and the power of the plu- 
tocrat have utterly passed away. 
What the exact character will be of 
the administrative machinery which 
will be devised by a class alike 
honourable, intelligent, _ patriotic, 
and, above all, disinterested, it is not 
for me to attempt to explain; those 
familiar with the laws of evolution 
will know, given the premises as I 
have given them, how they must of 
necessity develop. It is therefore 
competent to any scientific intellect 
to construct the whole fabric by the 
usual deductive process; and. it 
would be a mere work of superero- 
gation, and, indeed, a refiection upon 
the intelligence of the best minds of 
the day, were I to enter upon it 
more fully here. It is enough for 
me to have shadowed forth the out- 
lines of the great social crisis now 
impending over the New World. If, 
by anticipating the movement which 
is inevitable, I have been enabled 
to assist those who are destined to 
inaugurate it; if I should be the 
one to give it that impetus which 
is always required to set in motion 
a mighty idea, [ would disclaim all 
credit for this humble effort which 
may lead to such vast and magnifi- 
cent results, well knowing that it 
would have been utterly unavail- 
ing were it not for the powerful 
forces of nature known to be at 
work, and the consequently recep- 
tive condition of those to whom it 
is addressed. 
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JOHN CALDIGATE.—PART VIII. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—‘‘ JUST BY TELLING ME THAT I AM.” 


Tue thunderbolt had fallen now. 
Caldigate, when he left his wife that 
he might stroll about the place after 
the dusk had fallen, told himself 
again and again that the thunder- 
bolt had eertainly fallen now, 
There could be no longer a doubt 
but that this woman would claim 
him as her husband. A whole 
world of remorse and regrets op- 

ressed his conscience and his heart. 
He looked back and remembered 
the wise counsels which had been 
given him on board the ship, when 
the captain and Mrs. Callender and 
poor Dick Shand had remonstrated 
with him, and called to mind his 
own annoyance when he had bidden 
them mind their own affairs, And 
then he remembered how he had 
determined to break away from the 
woman at Sydney, and to explain 
to her, as he might then have done 
without injustice, that they two 
could be of no service the one to 
the other, and that they had better 
part. It seemed now, as he looked 
back, to have been so easy for him 
then to have avoided danger, so 
easy to have kept a straight course ! 
But now,—now, surely he would be 
overwhelmed. 

And then how easy it would have 
been, had he been more careful at 
the beginning of these troubles, to 
have bought these wretches off! He 
had been, he now acknowledged, 
too peremptory in his first refusal 
to refund a portion of the money 
to Crinkett. The application had, 
indeed, been made without those 
proofs as to the condition of the 
mine which had since reached him, 
and he had distrusted Crinkett. 
Crinkett he had known to be a 
man not to be trusted. But yet, 


even after receiving the letter from 
Euphemia Smith, the matter might 
have been arranged. When he 
had first become assured that the 
new Polyeuka Company had failed, 
he should have made an offer, even 
though Euphemia Smith had then 
commenced her threats. With 
skill, might he not have done it on 
this very day? Might he not have 
made the man understand that if 
he would base his claim simply on 
his losses, and make it openly ‘on 
that ground, then his claim should 
be considered? But now it was too 
late, and the thunderbolt had fallen. 

What must he do first? Robert 
Bolton had promised to tell him on 
the morrow whether he would act 
for him as his lawyer. He felt sure 
now that his brother-in-law would 
not do so; but it would be neces- 
sary that he should have an answer, 
and that necessity would give him 
an excuse for going into Cambridge 
and showing himself among the 
Boltons, Let his sufferings or his 
fears be what they might, he would 
never confess to the world that he 
suffered or that he was frightened, 
by shutting himself up. He would 
be seen about Cambridge, walking 
openly, as though no reports, no 
rumours, had been spread about 
concerning him. He would go to 
the houses of his wife’s relations 
until he should be told that he was 
not welcome. 

“John,” his wife said to him 
that night, “ bear it like a man.” 

“Am I not bearing it like a 
man ?” 

“Tt is crushing your very heart. 
I see it in your eyes.” 

“Can you bear it?’ He asked 
his question witha stern voice; but 
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as he asked it, he turned to her and 
kissed her. 

“Yes,” she said,—“ yes. While 
I have you with me, and baby, I 
can bear anything. While you will 
tell me everything that happens, I 
will bear everything. And, John, 
when you were out just now, and 
when I am alone and tryivg to 
pray, I told myself that I ought not 
to be unhappy; for I would sooner 
have you and baby and all these 
troubles, than be back at Chesterton 
—without you.” 

“T wish you were back there. I 
wish you had never seen me.” 

“Tf you say that, then I shall be 
crushed.” 

“For your sake, my darling; for 

our sake,—for your sake! How 

shall I comfort you when all those 
around you are saying that you are 
not my wife?” 

“Just by telling me that I am,” 
she said, coming and kneeling at 
his feet, and looking up into his 
face. “If you say so, you may be 
sure that I shall believe no one who 
says the contrary.” 

It was thus, and only now, that 
he began to know the real nature 
of the woman whom he had suc- 
ceeded in making his own, and of 
whom he found now that even her 
own friends would attempt to rob 
him. “I will bear it,” he said, as 
he embraced her; “I will bear it, 
if I can, like a man.” 


“Ob, ma’am, those men were 
saying horrid things!” her nurse 
said to her that night. 

“Yes; very horrid things. I 


know it all. It is part of a wick- 
ed plot to rob Mr. Caldigate of 
his money. It is astonishing the 
wickedness that people will contrive. 
It is very, very sad. I don’t know 
how long it may be before Mr. 
Caldigate can prove it all,” 

“But he can prove 
ma’am ?”’ 


it all, 
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“Of course he can. The trath 
can always be proved at last. I 
trust there will be no one about the 
place to doubt him. If there were 
such a one, I would not speak to 
him,—though it were my own 
father; though it were my own 
mother.” ‘Then she took the baby 
in her arms, as though fearing that 
the nurse herself might not be 
loyal. 

“TJ don’t think there will be any 
as knows master, will be wrong 
enough for that,” said the nurse, 
understanding what was expected 
of her. After that, but not quite 
readily, the baby was once more 
trusted to her. 

On the following morning Caldi- 
gate rode into the town, and as he 
put his horse up at the inn, he felt 
that the very ostler had heard the 
story. As he walked along the 
street, it seemed to him that every 
one he met knew all about it. 
Robert Bolton would, of course, have 
heard it ; but nevertheless Caldigate 
walked boldly into the attorney’s 
office. His fault at the time was in 
being too bold in manner, in carry- 
ing himself somewhat too erect, in 
assuming too much confidence in 
his eye and mouth. To act a part 
perfectly requires a consummate 
actor; and there are phases in life 
in which acting is absolutely de- 
manded. A man cannot always be 
at his ease, but he should never 
seem to be discomfited. For petty 
troubles the amount of acting neces- 
sary is so common that habit has 
made it almost natural. But when 
great sorrows come it is hard not to 
show them,—and harder still not 
to seem to hide them. 

When he entered the private 
room he found that the old man 
was there with his son. He shook 
hands, of course, with both of them, 
and then he stood a moment silent 
to hear how they would address 
him. But as they also were silent 
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he was compelled to speak, “I 
hope you got home all right, sir, 
yesterday ; and Mrs Bolton.” 

The old man did not answer, but 
he turned his face round to his son. 
“T hear that you had that man 
Crinkett out at Folking yesterday,” 
said Robert. 

“He was there, certainly, to my 
sorrow.” 

“ And another with him?” ~ 

“Yes; and another with him, 
whom I had also known at Nobble.” 

“And they were brought into 
breakfast ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And they afterwards declared 
that you had married a wife out 
there in the colony ?” 

“ That also is true.” 

“They have been with my father 
this morning.” 

“*T am very, very sorry, sir,” said 
Caldigate, turning to the old man, 
“that you should have been troubled 
in so disagreeable a business.” 

“ Now, Caldigate, I will tell you 
what we propose.” It was still the 
attorney who was speaking, for the 
old man had not as yet opened his 
mouth since his son-in-law had en- 
tered the room. “ There can, I 
think, be no doubt that this woman 
intends to bring an accusation of 
bigamy against you.” 

“She is threatening to do it. I 
think it very improbable that she 
will be fool enough to make the 
attempt.” 

“From what I have heard I feel 
sure that the attempt will be made, 
Depositions, in fact, will be made 
before the magistrates some day this 
week. Crinkett and the woman 
have been with the mayor this 
morning, and have been told the 
way in which they should proceed.” 
Caldigate, when he heard this, felt 
that he was trembling, but he looked 
into the speaker’s face without al- 
lowing his eyes to turn to the right 
or left. “I am not going to say 
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anything now about the case itself. 
Indeed, as I know nothing, I can 
say nothing. You must provide 
ourself with a lawyer.” 

* You will not act for me ?” 

“Certainly not. I must act for 
my sister. Now what I propose, 
and what her father proposes, is 
this,—that she shall return to her 
home at Puritan Grange while this 
question is being decided.” 

“Certainly not,” said the hus- 
band. 

“She must,” said the old man, 
speaking for the first time. 

“We shall compel it,” said the 


attorney. 
“Compel! How will you com- 
pel it? She is my wife.” 


“ That has to be proved. Public 
opinion will compel it, if nothing 
else. You cannot make a prisoner 
of her.” 

“Oh, she shall go if she wishes 
it. You shall have free access to 
her. Bring her mother. Bring 
your carriage. She shall dispose 
of herself as she pleases. God for- 
bid that I shouid keep her, though 
she be my wife, against her will.” 

“T am sure she will do as her 
friends shall advise her when she 
hears the story,” said the attorney. 

“She has heard the story. She 
knows it all. And I am sure that 
she will not stir a foot,” said the 
husband. “You know nothing 
about her.” This he said turning 
to his wife’s half-brother; and then 
again he turned to the old man. 
“You, sir, no doubt, are well aware 
that she can be firm to her purpose. 
Nothing but death could take her 
away from me, If you were to 
carry her by force to Chesterton 


she would return to Folking on 
foot before the day was over. She 
knows what it is to be a wife. I 
am not a bit afraid of her leaving 
me.” This he was able to say with 
a high spirit and an assured voice. 
“Tt is quite out of the question 
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that she should stay with you while 
this is going on.” 

“ Of course she must come away,” 
said the banker, not looking at the 
man, whom he now hated as thor- 
oughly as did his wife. 

“Consult your own friends, and 
let her consult hers. They will all 
tell you so, Ask Mrs. Babington. 
Ask your own father,” 

“1 shall ask no one—but her.” 

“Think what her position will 
be! All the world will at least 
doubt whether she be your wife or 
not.” 

“There is one person who will 
not doubt,—and that is herself.” 

“Very good. If it be so, that 
will be a comfort to you, no doubt. 
But, for her sake, while other people 
doubt, will it not be better that 
she should be with her father and 
mother? Look at it all round.” 

“T think it would be better that 
she should be with me,” replied 
Caldigate. 

“ Even though your former mar- 
riage with that other woman were 

roved ?” 

“JT will not presume that to be 
possible. Though a jury should 
so decide, their decision would be 
wrong. Such an error could not 
affect us. I will not think of such 
a thing.” 

“And you do not perceive that 
her troubles will be lighter in her 
father’s house than in yours ?” 

“Certainly not. To be away 
from her own house would be such 
a trouble to her that she would 
not endure it unless restrained by 
force,” 

“If you press her, she would go, 
Cannot you see that it would be 
better for her name ?” 

“Her name is my name,” he 
said, clenching his fist in his vio- 
lence, “and my name is hers. She 
can have no good name distinct 
from me,—no name at all. She is 
part and parcel of my very self, and 
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under no circumstances will I con- 
sent that she shall be torn away 
from me. No word from any 
human being shall persuade me to 
it,—unless it should come from her- 
self,” 

‘“‘We can make her,” said the 
old man. 

“No doubt we could get an order 
from the Court,” said the attorney, 
thinking that anything might be 
fairly said in such an emergency as 
this ; “ but it will be better that she 
should come of her own accord, or 
by his direction. Are you aware 
how probable it is that you may be 
in prison within a day or two ?” 

To this Caldigate made no answer, 
but turned round to leave the room. 
Iie paused a moment at the door- 
way to think whether another word 
or two might not be said in behalf 
of his wife. It seemed hard to him, 
or hard rather upon her, that all the 
wide-stretehing solid support of her 
family should be taken away from 
her at such a crisis as the present. 
He knew their enmity to himself. 
He could understand both the old 
enmity and that which bad now 
been newly engendered, Both the 
one and the other were natural, He 
had succeeded in getting the girl 
away from her parents in opposi- 
tion to both father and mother. 
And now, almost within the first 
year of his marriage, she had been 
brought to this terrible misery by 
means of disreputable people with 
whom he had been closely con- 
nected! Was it not natural that 
Robert Bolton should turn against 
him? If Hester had been his sister 
and there had come such an inter- 
loper what would he have felt? 
Was it not his duty to be gentle 
and to give way, if by any giving 
way he could lessen the evil which 
he had occasioned? “I am sorry 


to have to leave your presence like 
this,” he said, turning back to Mr. 
Bolton. 
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“Why did you ever come into 
my presence ?” 

“What has been done is done, 
Even if I would give her back, 
icannot. For better or for worse she 
is mine. We cannot make it other- 
wise now. But understand this,— 
when you ask that she shall come 
back to you, Ido not refuse it on 
my own account, Though I should 
be miserable indeed were she to 
leave me, I will not even ask her 
to stay. But I know she will stay. 
ae I should try to drive her 
out, she would not go. Good-bye, 
sir.” The old man only shook his 
head. “Good-bye, Robert.” 

“Good-bye. You had better get 
some lawyer as soon as you can. 
If you know any one in London 
you should send for him. If not, 
Mr. Seely here is as good a man 
as you can have. He is no friend 
of mine, but he is a careful attor- 
ney who understands his business.” 
Then Caldigate left the room with 
the intention of going at once to 
Mr. Seely. 

But standing patiently at the door, 
just within the doorway of the house, 
he met a tall man in dark plain 
clothes; whom he at once knew to 
be a policeman. The man, who was 
aware that Caldigate was a county 
magistrate, civilly touched his hat, 
and then, with a few whispered 
words, expressed his opinion that 
our hero had better go with him 
to the mayor’s office. Had he a 
warrant? Yes, he had a warrant, 
but he thought that probably it 
might not be necessary for him to 
show it. “I will go with you, of 
course,” said Caldigate. “I sup- 
pose it is on the allegation of a man 
named Crinkett.” 

“A lady, sir, I think,” said the 
policeman. 

“One Mrs. Smith.” 

“She called herself—Caldigate, 
sir,” said the policeman. Then they 
went together without any further 
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words to the mayor’s court, and 
from thence, before he heard the 
accusation made against him, he 
sent both for his father and for 
Mr. Seely. 

He was taken through to a 
private room, and thither came 
at once the mayor and another 
magistrate of the town with whom 
he was acquainted. “This is a 
very sad business, Mr. Caldigate,” 
said the mayor. 

“Very sad indeed. I suppose 
I know all about it. Two men were 
with me yesterday threatening to 
indict me for bigamy if I did not 
give them a considerable sum of 
money. Ican quite understand that 
they should have been here, as I 
know the nature of the evidence 
they can use. The policeman tells 
me the woman is here too.” 

“Oh yes; she is here, and has 
made her deposition. Indeed, there 
are two men and another woman 
who all declare that they were pre- 
sent at her marriage.” Then, after 
some further conversation, the ac- 
cusers were brought into the room 
before him, so that their depositions 
might be read to him. The woman 
was closely veiled, so that he could 
not see a feature of her face ; but he 
knew her figure well, and he remem- 
bered the other woman, who had 
been half-companion, half-servant to 
Euphemia Smith when she had come 
up to the diggings, and who had 
been with her both at Ahalala and 
at Nobble. The woman’s name, as 
he now brought to mind, was Anna 
Young. Crinkett also, and Adam- 
son, followed them into the room, 
each of whom had made a deposi- 
tion on the matter. “Is this the 
Mr. Caldigate,” said the mayor, 
“whom you claim as your hus- 
band ?” 

“He is my husband,” said the 
woman. “He and I were mar- 
ried at Ahalala, in New South 
Wales.” 
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“Tt is false,” said Caldigate. 

“Would you wish to see her 
face ?” asked the mayor. 

“No; I know her voice well. 
She is the woman in whose com- 
pany I went out to the colony, and 
whom I knew while I was there. 
It is not necessary that I should 
see her. What does she say ?” 

“That I am your wife, John 
Caldigate.” 

Then the deposition was read to 
him, which stated on the part of 
the woman, that on a certain day 
she was married to him by the 
Rev. Mr. Allan, a Wesleyan minis- 
ter, at Ahalala; that the marriage 
took place in a tent belonging, as 
she believed, to Mr. Crinkett; and 
that Crinkett, Adamson, and Anna 
Young were all present at the mar- 
riage. Then the three persons thus 
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John Caldigate was committed, 


and liberated on bail. This occur- 
red in Cambridge on the Wednes- 
day after the christening; and be- 
fore the Saturday night following, 
all the Boltons were thoroughly con- 
vinced that this wretched man, who 
had taken from them their daughter 
and their sister, was a bigamist ; and 
that poor Hester, though a mother, 
was not a wife. The evidence 
against him, already named, was 
very strong; but they had been put 
in possession of other, and as they 
thought more damning evidence 
than any to which he had alluded 
in telling his version of the story to 
Robert Bolton, The woman had 
produced, and had shown to Robert 
Bolton, the envelope of a letter ad- 
dressed in John Caldigate’s hand- 
writing to “ Mrs. Caldigate, Ahalala, 
Nobble,” which letter had been dated 
inside from Sydney, and which en- 
‘velope bore the Sydney post-mark. 
Caldigate’s handwriting was pecu- 
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named had taken their oaths and 
made their depositions to the same 
effect. And a document was pro- 
duced, purporting to be a copy of 
the marriage certificate as made out 
by Mr. Allan—a copy which she, 
the woman, stated that she obtained 
at the time ; the register itself, which 
consisted simply of an entry in a 
small book, having been carried 
away by Mr. Allan in his pocket. 
Crinkett, when asked what had 
become of Mr, Allan, stated that he 
knew nothing but that he had left 
Ahalala. From that day to this 
none of them had heard of Mr. 
Allan, 

Then the mayor gave Caldigate 
to understand that he must hold 
himself as committed to stand his 
trial for bigamy at the next assizes 
for the county. 


GRANGE, 


liar, and the attorney declared that 
he could himself swear to it. The 
letter itself she also produced, but 
it told less than the envelope. It 
began as such a letter might begin, 
“ Dearest Feemy,” and ended “ Y ours 
ever and always, J. C.” As she 
herself had pointed out, a man such 
as Caldigate does not usually call 
his wife by that most cherished 
name in writing to her. The let- 
ter itself referred almost altogether 
to money matters, though perhaps 
hardly to such as a man generally 
discusses with his wife, Certain 
phrases seemed to imply a distinct 
action. She had better sell these 
shares or those, if she could, for a 
certain price,—and suchlike. But 
she explained, that they both when 
they married had been possessed of 
mining shares, represented by scrip 
which passed from hand to hand 
readily, and that each still retained 
his or her own property. But 
among the various small documents 
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which she had treasured up for use, 
should they be needed for some 
possible occasion such as this, was 
a note, which had not, indeed, been 
posted, but which purported to 
have been written by the minister, 
Allan, to Caldigate himself, offering 
to perform the marriage at Aha- 
Jala, but advising him to have the 
ceremony performed at some more 
settled place, where an established 
church community with a perma- 
nent church or chapel admitted the 
proper custody of registers, Nothing 
could be more sensible, or written 
in a better spirit than this letter, 
though the language was not that 
of an educated man. This letter, 
Caldigate had, she said, showed to 
her, and she had retained it. Then 
she brought forward two handker- 
chiefs which she herself had marked 
with her new name, Euphemia 
Caldigate, and the date of the year. 
This had been done, she declared, 
immediately after her marriage ; and 
the handkerchiefs seemed by their 
appearance to justify the assertion. 
Caldigate had admitted a promise, 
admitted that he had lived with 
the woman, admitted that she had 
passed by his name, admitted that 
there had been a conversation with 
the clergyman in regard to his mar- 
riage. And now there were three 
others, besides the woman herself, 
who were ready to swear,—who 
had sworn,—that they had wit- 
nessed the ceremony ! 

A clerk had been sent out early 
in November by Robert and Wil- 
liam Bolton to make inquiry in the 
colony, and he could not well re- 
turn before the end of March. 
And, if the accused man should 
ask for delay, it would hardly be 
possible to refuse the request, as it 
might be necessary for his defence 
that he, too, should get evidence 
from the colony. The next assizes 
would be in April, and it would 
hardly be possible that the trial 
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should take place so soon. And if 
not, there would be a delay of three 
or four months more. Even that 
might hardly suffice should a plea 
be made on Caldigate’s behalf that 
prolonged inquiry was indispensable, 
A thousand allegations might be 
made as to the characters of these 
witnesses,—characters which doubt- 
less were open to criticism; as to 
the probability of forgery ; as to the 
necessity of producing Allan, the 
clergyman ; as to Mrs. Smith’s for- 
mer position,—whether or no she 
was in truth a widow when she was 
living at Ahalala. Richard Shand 
had been at Ahbalala, and must have 
known the truth. Caldigate might 
well declare that Richard Shand’s 
presence was essential to his de- 
fence. There would and must be 
delay. 

But what, in the meantime, would 
be the condition of Hester,—Hester 
Bolton, as they feared that they 
would be bound in duty to call her, 
—of Hester and her infant? The 
thing was so full of real tragedy,— 
the true human nature of them all 
was so strongly affected, that fora 
time family jealousies and hatred 
had to give way. To father and 
mother and to the brothers, and to 
the brother’s wife, it was equally a 
catastrophe, terrible, limitless, like 
an earthquake, or the falling upon 
them of some ruined tower. One 
thing was clear to them all,—that 
she and her child must be taken 
away from Folking. Her continued 
residence there would bea continu- 
ation fof the horror. The man was 
not her husband. Not one of them 
was inspired by a feeling of mercy 
to allege that, in spite of all that 
they had heard, he still might be 
her husband. Even Mrs. Robert, 
who had been most in favour of the 
Caldigate marriage, did not doubt 
for an instant. The man had been 
a gambler at home on race-courses, 
and then had become a gambler at 
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the gold-mines in the colony. His 
life then, by his own admission, had 
been disreputable. Who does not 
know that vices which may be 
treated with tenderness, almost with 
complaisance, while they are kept 
in the background, become mon- 
strous, prodigious, awe - inspiring 
when they are made public? A gen- 
tleman may casually let slip some 
profane word, and even some friend- 
ly parson standing by will think but 
little of it; but let the profane 
word, through some unfortunate 
accident, find its way into the 
newspapers, and the gentleman will 
be held to have disgraced himself 
almost for ever. Had nothing been 
said of a marriage between Caldi- 
gate and Mrs. Smith, little would 
have been thought by Robert Bol- 
ton, little perhaps by Robert Bol- 
ton’s father, little even by Robert 
Bolton’s wife, of the unfortunate 
alliance which he had admitted. 
But now, everything was added to 
make a pile of wickedness as big as 
a mountain, 

From the conclave which was 
held on Saturday at Puritan Grange 
to decide what should be done, it 
was impossible to exclude Mrs, 
Bolton, She was the young mo- 
ther’s mother, and how should she 
be excluded? From the first mo- 
ment in which something of the 
truth had reached her ears, it had 
become impossible to silence her or 
to exclude her. To her all those 
former faults would have been black 
as vice itself, even though there 
had been no question of a former 
marriage, Outside active sins, to 
which it may be presumed no 
temptation llured herself, were 
abominable to her. Evil thoughts, 
hardness of heart, suspicions, unfor- 
givingness, hatred, being too im- 
palpable for denunciation in the 
Decalogue but lying nearer to the 
hearts of most men than murder, 
theft, adultery, and perjury, were 
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not equally abhorrent to her. She 
had therefore allowed herself to be- 
lieve all evil of this man, and from 
the very first had set him down in 
her heart as a hopeless sinner. The 
others had opposed her,—because 
the man had money. In the midst 
of her shipwreck, in the midst of 
her misery, through all her maternal 
agony, there was a certain triumph 
to her in this. She had been right, 
—right from first to last, right in 
everything. Her poor old husband 
was crushed by the feeling that 
they had, among them, allowed this 
miscreant to take their darling away 
from them,—that he himself had as- 
sented ; but she had not assented ; 
she was not crushed. Before Mon- 
day night all Cambridge had heard 
something of the story, and then it 
had been impossible to keep her in 
the dark. And now, when the con- 
clave met, of course she was one, 
The old man was there, and Robert 
Bolton, and William the barrister, 
who had come down from London 
to give his advice, and both Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel. Mrs. Daniel, of all 
the females of the family, was the 
readiest to endure the severity of 
the step-mother, and she was now 
giving what comfort she could by 
her attendance at the Grange. 

“Of course she should come 
home,” said the barrister. Up to 
this moment no one had seen Hester 
since the evil tidings had been 
made known; but a messenger had 
been sent out to Folking with a 
long letter from her mother, in 
which the poor nameless one had 
been implored to come back with 
her baby to her old home till this 
matter had been settled. The 
writer had endeavoured to avoid 
the saying of hard things against 
the sinner; but her feelings had 
been made very clear. “ Your 
father and brothers and all of us 
think that you should come away 
from him while this is pending. 
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Nay; we do not hesitate to say 
that it is your bounden duty to 
leave him.” 

“T will never, never ‘leave my 
dearest, dearest husband. If they 
were to put my husband into jail 
I would sit at the door till they 
had let him out.” That, repeated 
over and over again, had been the 
purport of her reply. And that 
word “husband” she used in al- 
most every line, having only too 
clearly observed that her mother 
had not used it at all. “ Dearest 
mother,” she said, ending her letter, 
“T love you as I have always done. 
But when I became his wife, I 
swore to love him best. I did not 
know then how strong my love 
could be. I have hardly known 
till now, when he is troubled, of 
what devotion I was capable. I 
will not leave him for a moment, 
—unless I have to do so at his 
telling.” 

Such being her determination, 
and so great her obstinacy, it was 
quite clear that they could not by 
soft words or persuasive letters bring 
her to their way of thinking. She 
would not submit to their authority, 
but would claim that as a married 
woman she owed obedience only to 
her husband. And it would cer- 
tainly not be within their power to 
make her believe that she was not 
Caldigate’s wife. They believed it. 
They felt that they knew the facts. 
To them any continuation of the 
alliance between their poor girl and 
the false traitor was abominable. 
They would have hung the man 
without a moment’s thought of 
mercy had it been possible. There 
was nothing they would not have 
done to rescue their Hester from 
his power. But how was she to be 
rescued till the dilatory law should 
have claimed its victim? “ Can’t 
she be made to come away by the 
police?” asked the mother. 

The barrister’ shook his head, 


“Couldn’t the magistrates give an 
order?” asked the father. Mr. Bol- 
ton had been a magistrate himself, 
—was one still indeed, although for 
some years he had not sat upon the 
bench,—but he had no very clear 
idea of a magistrate’s power. The 
barrister again shook his head, 
“You seemed to think that some- 
thing of the kind could be done,” 
he said, turning to Robert. When 
he wanted advice he would always 
turn to Robert, especially in the 
presence of the barrister, intending 
to show that he thought the lower 
branch of the profession to be at any 
rate more accurate than the higher, 

**T said something about an order 
from the Vice-Chancellor. But I 
fear we should not succeed in get- 
ting it.” The barrister again shook 
his head. ; 

“Do you mean to say that noth- 
ing can be done?” exclaimed Mrs, 
Bolton, rising up from her scat; 
“that no steps can be taken ?” 

“If she were once here, perhaps 
you could — prevent her return,” 
whispered the barrister. 

“ Persuade her not to go back,” 
suggested Mrs. Daniel. 

“ Well,—that might come after 
a time. But I think you would 
have the feeling of the community 
with you if you succeeded ; well, 
not violence, you understand.” 

“No, not violence,” said the 
father. 

“TI could be violent with him,” 
said Mrs. Bulton. 

“Just do not let her leave the 
house,” continued the _ barrister. 
“Of course it would be disagree- 
able.” 

“T should not mind that,” said 
Mrs. Bolton. “In doing my duty 
I could bear anything. To sepa- 
rate her from him I could undergo 
any trouble.” 

“But he would have the power 
to fetch her?’ asked the father, 
doubtfully. 
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“No doubt; by law he would 
have such power. But the magis- 
trates would be very loath to assist 
him. The feeling of the commu- 
nity, as I said, would be in your 
favour. She would be cowed, and 
when once she was away from him 
he would probably feel averse to 
increase our enmity by taking strong 
measures for her recovery.” Mrs. 
Bolton seemed to declare by her face 
that it would be quite impossible 
for him to increase her enmity. 

“‘But we can’t lock her up,” said 
the old man. 

“Practically you can. Take her 
bonnet away,—or whatever she 
came in. Don’t let there be a 
vehicle to carry her back. Let the 
keys be turned if it be necessary. 
The servants must know, of course, 
what you are doing; but they will 
probably be on your side. I don’t 
mean to say that if she be resolute 
to escape at any cost you can pre- 
vent her. But probably she will 
It re- 


not be resolute like that. 
quires a deal of resolution for a 
young woman to show herself in 
the streets alone in so wretched a 


plight as hers, 
disposition.” 

“She is very determined,” said 
Hester’s mother. 

“And you can be equally so.” 
To this assertion Mrs. Bolton as- 
sented with a little nod. “ You 
can only try it. It is one of those 
cases in which, unfortunately, pub- 
licity cannot be avoided. We have 
to do the best we can’ for her, 
poor dear, according to our con- 
sciences. I should induce her to come 
on a visit to her mother, and then 
I should, if possible, detain her.” 

It was thus that William Bolton 
gave his advice;.and as Robert 
Bolton assented, it was determined 
that this should be the line of action. 
Nor can it be said that they were 
either cruel or unvloving in their 
projected scheme. Believing as 
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they did that the maa was not her 
husband, it must be admitted that 
it was their duty to take her away 
from him if possible. But it was 
not probable that Hester herself 
would look upon their care of her 
in the same light. She would beat 
herself against the bars of her cage ; 
and even should she be prevented 
from escaping by the motives and 
reasons which William Bolton had 
suggested, she would not the less 


‘regard her father and mother as 


wicked tyrants. The mother un- 
derstood that very well. And she, 
though she was hard to all the 
world besides, had never been hard 
to her girl. No tenderest female 
bosom that ever panted at injustice 
done to her offspring was more full 
than hers of pity, love, and desire. 
To save her Hester from sin and 
suffering she would willingly lay 
down her life. And she knew that 
in carrying out the scheme that had 
been proposed she must appear to 
her girl to be an enemy,—to be the 
bitterest of all enemies! I have 
seen a mother force open the con- 
vulsively closed jaws of her child in 
order that some agonising torture 
might be applied,—which, though 
agonising, would tend to save her: 
sick infant’s life. She did it though 
the child shrank from her as from 
some torturing fiend. This mother 
resolved that she would do the 
same,—though her child, too, should 
learn to hate her. 

William Bolton undertook to go. 
out to Folking and give the invita- 
tion by which she was to be allured 
to come to Puritan Grange,—only 
for a day and night if longer ab- 
sence was objectionable; only for a 
morning visit, if no more could be 
achieved. It was all treachery and 
falsehood ;—a doing of certain evil 
that possible good might come from: 
it. “She will hate me for ever, 
but yet it ought to be done,” said: 
William Bolton; who was a good! 
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man, an excellent husband and 
father, and regarded in bis own 
profession as an honourable, trust- 
worthy man. 

“She will never stay,” the old 
man said to his wife, when the 
others had gone and they two were 
left together, 

“T don’t know.” 

“TI am sure she will never stay.” 

“T will try.” 

Mrs. Robert said the same thing 
when the scheme was explained to 
her. “Do you think anybody 
could keep me a prisoner against 
my will,—unless they locked me up 
in a cell ? Do you think I would 
not scream ?” 

The husband endeavoured to ex- 
plain that the screaming might de- 
pend on the causes which had pro- 
duced the coercion. “I think you 


would scream, and scream till you 
were let loose, if the person locking 
you up had nothing to justify him. 


But if you felt that the world would 
be all against you, then you would 
not scream and would not be let 
out.” 

Mrs. Robert, however, seemed to 
‘think that no one could keep her in 
-any house against her own will with- 
out positive bolts, bars, and chains. 

In the meantime much had been 
settled out at Folking, or had been 
settled at Cambridge, so that the 
-details were known at Folking. 
Mr. Seely had taken up the case, 
-and had of course gone into it with 
much more minuteness than Robert 
Bolton had done, Caldigate owned 
to the writing of the envelope, and 
to the writing of the letter, but de- 
-elared that that letter had not been 
sent in that envelope. He had 
written the envelope in some foolish 
joke while at Ahalala,—he remem- 
bered doing it weil; but he was 
quite sure that it had never passed 
through the Sydney post-office. 
The letter itself had been written 
from Sydney. He remembered 
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writing that also, and he remem- 
bered posting it at Sydney in an 
envelope addressed to Mrs. Smith. 
When Mr. Seely assured him that 
he himself had seen the post-office 
stamp of Sydney on the cover, Cal- 
digate declared that it must have 
been passed through the post-office 
for fraudulent purposes after it had 
left his hands. “Then,” said Mr. 
Seely, “‘the fraud must have been 
meditated and prepared three years 
ago,—which is hardly probable.’ 

As to the letter from the cler- 
gyman Allan, of which Mr. Seely 
had procured a copy, Caldigate de- 
clared that it had certainly never 
been addressed to him. He had 
never received any letter from Mr. 
Allan,—had never seen the man’s 
handwriting. He was quite sure 
that if he were in New South Wales 
he could get a dozen people to swear 
that there had never been such a 
marriage at Ahalala. He did name 
many people, especially Dick Shand. 
Then Mr. Seely proposed to send 
out an agent to the colony, who 
should take the depositions of such 
witnesses as he could find, and who 
should, if possible, bring Dick Shand 
back with him. And, at whatever 
cost, search should be made for Mr. 
Allan; and Mr. Allan should, if 
found, be brought to England, if 
money could bring him. If Mr. 
Allan could not be found, some 
document written by him might 
perhaps be obtained with reference 
to his handwriting. But, through 
it all, Mr. Seely did believe that 
there had been some marriage cere- 
mony between his client and Mrs. 
Euphemia Smith. 

All this, down to the smallest 
detail, was told-to Hester,—Hester 
Bolton or Hester Caldigate, which- 
ever she might be. And there was 
no word uttered by the man she 
claimed as her husband which she 
did not believe as though it were 


gospel, 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—HESTER IS LURED BACK. 


On the Monday morning, Mr. 
William Bolton, the barrister, who 
had much to his own inconveni- 
ence remained at Cambridge for 
the purpose of carrying out the 
scheme which he had proposed, 
went over to Folking in a fly. He 
had never been at the place before, 
and was personally less well ac- 
quainted with the family into which 
his sister had married than any 
other Bolton. Had everything been 
pleasant, nothing could have been 
more natural than such a visit; 
but as things were very far from 
pleasant, Hester was much sur- 
_ prised when he was shown into 

her room. It had been known to 


Robert Bolton that Caldigate now 
came every day into Cambridge to 
see either his lawyer or his father, 
and that therefore he would certain- 
ly not be found at home about the 


middle of the day. It was hence- 
forth to be a law with all the Bol- 
tons, at any rate till after the trial, 
that they would not speak to, or if 
possible see, John Caldigate. Not 
without very strong cause would 
William Bolton have entered his 
house, but that strong cause 
existed, 

“Oh, William, I am so glad to 
see you!” said Hester, rushing into 
her brother’s arms. 

“T too am glad to see you, 
Hester, though the time is so sad 
to us all,” 

“Yes, yes; it is sad,—oh, so 
sad! Is it not terrible that there 
should be people so wicked, and 
that they should be able to cause 
so much trouble to innocent per- 
sons 2” 

“With all my heart I feel for 
you,” said the brother, caressing his 
young sister, 

With quickest instinct she im- 
mediately perceived that a slight 


emphasis given to the word “you” 
implied the singular number. She 
drew herself back a little, still 
feeling, however, that no offence 
had as yet been committed against 
which she could express her indig- 
nation, But it was necessary that 
a protest should be made at once. 
“JT am so sorry that my husband is 
not here to welcome you. He has 
gone into Cambridge to fetch his 
father. Poor Mr. Caldigate is so 
troubled by all this that he prefers 
now to come and stay with us.” 

“Ah, indeed! I daresay it will 
be better that the father and the 
son should be together.” 

“ Father and son, or even mother 
and daughter, are not like husbands 
and wives, are they ?” 

“No, they are not,” said the 
barrister, not quite knowing how to 
answer so very self-evident a propo- 
sition, but understanding accurately 
the line of thought which had ren- 
dered it necessary for the poor crea- 
ture to reassert at every moment the 
bond by which she would fain be 
bound to the father of her child. 

“ But Mr. Caldigate is so good,— 
so good and gentle to me and baby, 
that Iam delighted that he should 
be here with John. You know of 
all this.” 

“ Yes, I know, of course.” 

“ And will feel all that John has 
to suffer.” 

“Tt is very bad,—very bad for 
everybody concerned. By his own 
showing, his conduct 24 

“ William,”’ said she, “let this 
be settled in one word. I will not 
hear a syllable against my hus- 
band from you or any one else. I 
am delighted to see you,—I cannot 
tell you how delighted. Oh, if 
pore would come,—or mamma! 

ear, dear mamma! You don’t 
suppose but that I love you all!” 
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“T am sure you do,” 

“But not from papa or mamma 
even will I hear a word against 
him.* Would Fanny,”—Fanny was 
the barrister’s wife—“ let her people 
come and say things behind your 
back?” 

“T hope not.” 

“ Then, believe that I can be as 
stout as Fanny. But we need not 
quarrel, You will come and see 
baby, and have some lunch. I am 
afraid they will not be here till 
three or four, but they will be so 
glad to see you if you will wait.” 

He would not wait, of course; 
but he allowed himself to be taken 
away to see baby, and did eat his 
lunch. Then he ’ brought forward 
the purport of his mission, “ Your 
mother is most anxious to see you, 
Hester. You will go and visit her?” 

“Oh yes,” said Hester, unaware 
of any danger. “But I wish she 
would come to me.” 

““My dear girl, as things are at 
present that is impossible. You 
can at any rate understand as much 
as that. There must be a trial.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“And till that has been held 
your mother would be wrong to 
come here, I express no judgment 
against any one.’ 

“JT should have thought mamma 
would have been the first to support 
me,—ime and baby,” she said, sob- 
bing. 

“ Certainly. 
less——” 

“But I am not. My husband 
gives me a house to live in, and [ 
want none other.” 

“ What I wish to explain is, that if 
you were in want of anything P 

“T am in want of nothing,—but 
sympathy.” 

* You have it from me and from 
all of us. But pray, listen for a 
moment, She cannot come to you 
till the trial be over. I am sure Mr, 
Caldigate would understand that,” 


If you were home- 


Novy, 


“ He comes to me,” she said, allud- 
ing to her father-in-law, and not 
choosing to understand that her 
brother should have called her hus- 
band “ Mr. Caldigate.” 

“But there can be no reason why 
you should not go to Chesterton.” 

“ Just to see mamma ?” 

“For a day or two,” he replied, 
blushing inwardly at his own lie. 
“Could you go to-morrow?” 

“Oh no,—not to stay. Of course 
I must ask my husband. I’m sure 
he’ll let me go if I ask it, but not 
to-morrow. Why to-morrow ?” 

“Only that your mother longs to 
see you.” He had been specially 
instigated to induce her to come 
as soon as possible. “You may 
imagine how anxious she is,’ 

“Poor mamma! Yes,—I know 
she suffers. I know mamma’s feel- 
ings. Mamma and I must, must,. 
must quarrel if we talk about this. 
Of course I will go to see her. But 
will you tell her this,—that if she 
cannot speak of my husband with 
affection and respect, it will be 
better that—she should not men- 
tion him at all? I will not submit 
to a word even from her.” 

When he took his departure it 
was settled that she would, with 
her husband’s permission, go over 
to Chesterton for a couple of nights 
in the course of the next week; 
but that she could not fix the day 
till she had seen him. Then, when 
he was taking his departure and kiss- 
ing her once again, she whispered 
a word to him, “Try and be chari- 
table, William. I sometimes. think 
that at Chesterton we hardly knew 
what charity meant.” 

That evening the proposed visit 
to Chesterton was discussed at 
Folking. The old man had very 
strongly taken up his son’s side, 
and was of opivion that the Bol- 
tons were not only uncharitable, 
but perversely ill-conditioned. in the 
view which they took. To his 
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thinking, Crinkett, Adamson, and 
the woman were greedy, fraudulent 
scoundrels, who had brought for- 
ward this charge solely with the 
view of extorting money. He de- 
clared that the very fact that they 
had begun by asking for money 
should have barred their evidence 
before any magistrates. The oaths 
of the four “scoundrels” were, ac- 
cording to him, worth nothing. 
The scrap of paper purporting to 
be a copy of the marriage certifi- 
cate, and the clergyman’s pretended 
letter, were mere forgeries, having 
about them no evidence or prob- 
ability of truth, Any one could 
have written them. As to that 
envelope addressed to Mrs. Caldi- 
gate, with the Sydney postmark, 
he had his own theory. He thought 
but little of the intercourse which 
his son acknowledged with the 
woman, but was of opinion that 
his son “had been an ass” in writ- 
ing those words. But a man does 
not marry a woman by simply writ- 
ing his own name with the word 
mistress prefixed to it on an en- 
velope. Any other woman might 
have adduced the envelope as evi- 
dence of his marriage with her! It 
was, he said, monstrous that any 
one should give credence to such a 
bundle of lies, Therefore his words 
were gospel, and his wishes were 
laws to Hester. She clung round 
him, and hovered over him, and 
patted him like a very daughter, 
insisting that he should nurse the 
baby, and talking of him to her 
husband as though he were mani- 
festly the wisest man in Cambridge- 
shire. She forgot even that little 
flaw in his religious belief. To her 
thinking at the present moment, a 
man who would believe that her 
baby was the honest son of an honest 
father and mother had almost reli- 
gion enough for all purposes. 

“ Quite right that you should go,” 
said the old man. 





“T think so,” said the husband, 
“though I am afraid they will 
trouble her.” 

“The only question is, whether 
they will let her come back.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Hester. 

“Whether they won’t keep you 
when they’ve got you.” 

“T won't be kept. I will come 
back. You don’t suppose I’d let 
them talk me over ?” 

“No, my dear; I don’t think 
they'll be able to do that. But 
there are such things as bolts and 
bars.” 

“ Impossible !” said his son. 

“Do you mean that they'll send 
me to prison?” asked Hester. 

“No, they can’t do that. They 
wouldn’t take you in at the county 
jail, but they might make a prison 
of Puritan Grange. I don’t say they 
will, but they might try it.” 

“T should get out, of course.” 

“T daresay you would; but there 
might be trouble.” 

“Papa would not allow that,” 
said Hester. ‘“ Papa understands 
better than that. I’ve a right to go 
where I like, just as anybody else ; 
—that is, if John tells me.” The 
matter was discussed at some length, 
but John Caldigate was of opinion 
that no such attempt as the old man 
had suggested was probable,— or 
even possible. The idea that in 
these days any one should be kepta 
prisoner in a private house,—any 
one over whom no one in that house 
possessed legitimate authority,— 
seemed to him to be monstrous. 
That a husband should lock up his 
wife might be possible, or a father 
his unmarried and dependent daugh- 
ter; but that any one should venture 
to lock up another man’s wife was, 
he declared, out of the question. 
Mr. Caldigate again said that he 
should not be surprised if it were 
attempted ; but acknowledged that 
the attempt could hardly be suc- 
cessful. 
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As Hester was anxious to make 
the visit, it was arranged that she 
should go. It was not that she 
expected much pleasure even in 
seeing-her mother ;—but that it was 
expedient at such a time to maintain 
what fellowship might still be pos- 
sible with her own family. The 
trial would of course liberate them 
from all their trouble; and then, 
when the trial should be over, it 
would be very sad if an entire rup- 
ture between herself and her parents 
should have been created. She 
would be true to her husband; as 
true as a part must be to the whole, 
as the heart must be to the brain. 
They two were, and ever would be, 
one, But if her mother could be 
spared to her, if she could be saved 
from a lasting quarrel with her 
mother, it would be so much to her! 
Tears came into the eyes even of the 
old man as he assented ; and her 
husband swore to her that for her 
sake he would forgive every injury 
from any one bearing the name of 
Bolton when all this should be 
over. 

A day was therefore fixed, and a 
note was written, and on the last 
day of February she and her baby 
and ber nurse were taken over to 
Puritan Grange. In the meantime 
telegrams at a very great cost had 
been flying backwards and forwards 
between Cambridge and Sydney. 
William and Robert Bolton had de- 
termined among them that, at what- 
ever expense to the family, the truth 
must be ascertained ; and to this 
the old banker had assented. So 
far they were right, no doubt. If 
the daughter and sister was not in 
trath a wife,—if by grossest, by most 
eruel ill-usage she had been lured 
to a ruin for which there could be 
no remedy in this world,—it would 
be better that the fact should be 
known at once, so that her life 
might be pure though it could never 
again be bright. But it was strange 


that, with all these Boltons, there 
was a desire, an anxiety, to prove 
the man’s guilt rather than his in- 
nocence. Mrs. Bolton had always 
regarded him as a guilty man,— 
though guilty of she knew not what. 
She had always predicted misery 
from a marriage so distasteful to 
her ; and her busband, though he 
had been brought to oppose her and 
to sanction the marriage, had, from 
the moment in which the sanction 
was given, been induced by her 
influence to regret it. Robert Bol- 
ton, when the charge was first made, 
when the letter from the woman 
was first shown to him, had become 
aware that he had made a mistake 
in allowing this trouble to come upon 
the family ; and then, as from point 
to point the evidence had been 
opened out to him, he had grad- 
ually convinced himself that the 
son-in-law and brother-in-law, whom 
he had, as it were, forced into the 
family, was a bigamist. There was 
present to them all an intense de- 
sire to prove the man’s guilt, which 
was startling to all around who 
heard anything of the matter. Up 
to this time the Bolton telegrams 
and the Caldigate telegrams had 
elicited two facts,—that Allan the 
Wesleyan minister had gone to the 
Fiji Islands and had there died ; and 
that they at Nobble who had last 
known Dick Shand’s address, now 
knew it no longer.. Caldigate had 
himself gone to Pollington, and 
had there ascertained that no tidings 
had been received from Dick by any 
of the Shand family for the last 
twelve months. It had been de- 
cided that the trial must be post- 
poned at any rate till the summer 
assizes, which would be held in 
Cambridge about the last week in 
August ; and it was thought by 
some that even then the case would 
not be ready. There was, no doubt, 
an opinion prevalent in Cambridge 
that the unfortnnate young mother 
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should be taken home to her own 
family till the matter should be 
decided; and among the ladies of 
the town John Caldigate himself 
was blamed severely for not allow- 
ing her to place herself under her 
father’s protection ; but the ladies 
of the town generally were not 
probably well acquainted with the 
disposition and temper of the young 
wife herself. 

Things were in this condition 
when Hester and her baby went 
to her father’s house. Though that 
suspicion as to some intended du- 
rance which Mr. Caldigate had ex- 
pressed was not credited by her, 
still, as she was driven up to the 
house, the idea was in her mind. 
She looked at the door and she 
looked at the window, and she 
could not conceive it possible that 
such a thing should be attempted. 
She thought of her own knowledge 
of the house ; how, if it were neces- 
sary, she could escape from the back 
of the garden into the little field 
running down to the river, and 
how she could cross the ferry. Of 
course she knew every outlet and 
inlet about the place, and was sure 
that confinement would be impos- 
sible. But she did not think of 
her bonnet nor of her boots, nor of 
the horror which it would be to her 
should she be driven to wander 
forth into the town, and to seek a 
conveyance back to Folking in the 
public streets. 

She went on a Monday with an 
understanding that. she was to re- 
main there till Wednesday. Mrs. 
Bolton almost wished that a shorter 
visit had been arranged in order 
that she might at once commence 
her hostile operations without any 
intermediate and hypocritical pre- 
tences. She had planned her cam- 
paign thoroughly in her own mind, 
and had taken the cook into her 
confidence, the cook being the 
oldest and most religious servant 


- reticence was impossible. 
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in the house. When the day of 
departure should have come the 
cook was to lock the doors, and 
the gardener was to close the 
little gate at the bottom of the 
garden ; and the bonnet and other 
things were to be removed, and 
then the mother would declare her 
purpose. But in the meantime 
allusions to that intended return 
to Folking must be accepted, and 
listened to with false assent. It 
was very grievous, but so it was 
arranged, As soon as Hester was 
in the house, the mother felt how 
much better it would have been 
to declare to her daughter at once 
that she was a prisoner;—but it 
was then too late to alter their 
proposed plans. 

It very nearly came to pass that 
Hester left her mother on the morn- 
ing of her arrival. They had both 
determined to be cautious, reticent, 
and forbearing, but the difference 
between them was so vital that 
At first 
there was a profusion of natural 
tears, and a profusion of embraces. 
Each clung to the other for a while 
as though some feeling might be 
satisfied by mere contact ; and then 
the woe of the thing, the woe of it, 
was acknowledged on both sides ! 
They could agree that the wicked- 
ness of the wicked was very wicked. 
Wherever might lie the sin of fraud 
and falsehood, the unmerited mis- 
fortunes of poor Hester were pal- 
pable enough. They could weep 
together over the wrongs inflicted 
on that darling baby. But by de- 
grees it was impossible to abstain 
from alluding to the cause of their 
sorrow ;—and such allusion became 
absolutely necessary when an at- 
tempt was made to persuade Hester 
to remain at her old home with her 
own consent. This was done by 
her father on the evening of her 
arrival, in compliance with the plan 


that had been arranged. “No, 
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papa, no; I cannot do that,” she 
said, with a tone of angry deter- 
mination. 

“Tt is your duty, Hester. All 
your friends will tell you so.” 

“My duty is to my husband, 
she said, “and in such a matter I 
can allow myself to listen to no 
other friend.” She was so firm and 
fixed in this, that he did not even 
dare to go on with his expostu- 
lation. 

But afterwards, when they were 
up-stairs together, Mrs. Bolton spoke 
out more at length and with more 
energy. ‘‘ Mamma, it is of no use,” 
said Hester. 

“Tt ought to be of use. Do 
you know the position in which 
you are ?” 

“ Very well. 
wife.” 

“Tf it be so, well. But if it be 
not so, and if you remain with him 
while there is a doubt upon the 
matter, then you are his mistress.” 

“If I am not his wife, then I 
will be his mistress,” said Hester, 
standing up and looking as she 


” 


I am my husband’s 


CHAPTER XXXII,.— THE 


“Tt is your duty, — especially 
our duty,—to separate them.” 
his was said by Mr. Smirkie, the 

vicar of Plum-cum-Pippin, to Mr. 
Bromley, the rector of Utterden ; 
and the words were spoken in the 
park at Babington, where the two 
clergymen were taking a walk to- 
gether. Mr. Smirkie’s first wife 
had been a Miss Bromley, a sister 
of the clergyman at Utterden; and 
as Julia Babington was anxious to 
take to her bosom all her future 
husband’s past belongings, Mr. 
Bromley had been invited to Bab- 
ington. It might be that aunt 
Polly was at this time well inclined 
to exercise her hospitality in this 
direction by a feeling that Mr. Brom- 


spoke much as her mother would 
look in her most determined mo- 
ments. 

** My child !” 

“What is the use of all this, 
mamma? Nothing shall make me 
leave him. Others may be ashamed 
of me; but because of this I shall 
never be ashamed of myself. You 
are ashamed of me!” 

“If you could mean what you 
said just now I should be ashamed 
of you.” 

“T do mean it. Though the 
juries and the judges should say 
that he was not my husband, though 
all the judges in England should 
say it, 1’would not believe them, 
They may put him in prison and so 
divide us; but they never shall 
divide my bone from his bone, and 
my flesh from his flesh. As you 
are ashamed of me, I had better go 
back to-morrow.” 

Then Mrs, Bolton determined 
that early in the morning she 
would look to the bolts and bars; 
but when the morning came matters 
had softened themselves a little. 


BABINGTON WEDDING. 


ley would be able to talk to them 
about this terrible affair. Mr. Brom- 
ley was intimate with John Caldi- 
gate, and of course would know all 
about it. There was naturally in 
aunt Polly’s heart a certain amount 
of self-congratulation at the way 
in which things were going. Mr. 
Smirkie, no doubt, had had a former 
wife, but no one would call him a 
bigamist. In what a condition 
might her poor Julia have been but 
for that interposition of Providence ! 
For aunt Polly regarded poor Hester 
Bolton as having been quite a pro- 
vidential incident, furnished ex- 
pressly for the salvation of Julia. 
Hitherto Mr. Bromley had been very 
short in his expressions respecting 
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the -Folking tragedy, having simply 
declared that, judging by character; 
he could not conceive that a man 
such as Caldigate would have been 
guilty of such a crime. But now he 
was being put through his facings 
more closely by his brother-in-law. 

“Why should I want to separ- 
ate them ?” 

“Because the evidence of his 
guilt is so strong.” 

“That is for a jury to judge.” 

“Yes; and if a jury should de- 
cide that there had been no Austra- 
lian marriage,—which I fear we can 
hardly hope ;—but if a jury were 
to decide that, then of course she 
could go back to him. But while 
there is a doubt, I should have 
thought, Tom, you certainly would 
have seen it, even though you 
never have had a wife of your own,” 

“T think I see all that there is 
to see,” said the other. “If the 
poor lady has been deceived and 
betrayed, no punishment can be too 
heavy for the man who has so in- 
jured her. But the very enormity 
of the iniquity makes me doubt it. 
As far as I can judge, Caldigate is a 
high-spirited, honest gentleman, to 
whom the perpetration of so great 
a sin would hardly suggest itself.” 

“But if,—but if—! Think of 
her condition, Tom !” 

“You would have to think of 
your own, if you were to attempt 
to tell her to leave him.” 

“That means that you are afraid 
of her.” 

“Tt certainly means that I should 
be very much afraid if I thought of 
taking such a liberty. If I believed 
it to be my duty, I hope that I 
would do it.” 

“You are her clergyman.” 

“Certainly. I christened her 
ebild. i preach to her twice every 
Sunday. And if she were to die, I 
should bury her.” 

“Ts that all ?” 

“Pretty nearly;—except that I 
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generally dine at the house once 
a week.” 

“Ts there nothing further con- 
fided to you than that?” 

“If she were to come to me for 
advice, then it would be my duty 
to give her what advice I thought 
to be best ; and then ml 

“ Well, then ?” 

“Then I should have to make up 
my mind,—which I have not done 
at present,—I should have to make 
up my mind, not as to his guilt, 
for I believe him to be innocent, 
but as to the expediency of a sep- 
aration till a jury should have ac- 
quitted him. But I am well aware 
that she won’t come to me; and 
from little words which constantly 
drop from her, I am quite sure that 
nothing would induce her to leave 
her husband but a direct command 
from himself.” . 

“ You might do it through him.” 

“T am equally sure that noth- 
ing would induce him to send her 
away.” 

But such a conviction as this 
was not sufficient for Mr. Smirkie. 
He was alive to the fact,—uncom- 
fortably alive to the fact,—that 
the ordinary life of gentlefolk in 
England does not admit of direct 
clerical interference. As a country 
clergyman, he could bestow his ad- 
monitions upow his poorer neigh- 
bours; but upon those who were 
well-to-do he could not intrude 
himself unasked, unless, as he 
thought, in cases of great emer- 
gency. Here was a case of very 
great emergency. He was sure that 
he would have courage for the occa- 
sion if Folking were within the 
bounds of Plum-cum-Pippin. It 
was just the case in which counsel 
should be volunteered ;—in which 
so much could be said which would 
be gross impertinence from others 
though it might be so manifest a 
duty to a clergyman! But Mr. 
Bromley could not be aroused to a 
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sense either of his duty or of his 
privileges, 
Smirkie, who regretted those past 
days in which, as he believed, the 
delinquent soul had been as mani- 
festly subject to ecclesiastical inter- 
ference as the delinquent body has 
always been to the civil Jaw. 

But with Julia, who was to be 
his wife, he could be more impera- 
tive. She was taught to give 
thanks before the throne of grace 
because she had been spared the 
ignominy of being married to a 
man who could not have made her 
his wife, and had had an unstained 
clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land given to her for her protection. 

_ For with that candour which is so 
delightful, and so common in these 
days, everything had been told to 
Mr. Smirkie,—how her young heart 
had fora time turned itself towards 
her cousin, how she had been de- 
ceived, and then how rejoiced she 
was that by such deceit she had 
been reserved for her present more 
glorious fate. “And won’t Mr. 
Bromley speak to her?” Julia 
asked. 

“It is a very difficult question 
—a very difficult question indeed,’ 
said Mr. Smirkie, shaking his head. 
He was quite sure that were Folk- 
ing in his parish he would _per- 
form the duty, though Mr. Caldigate 
and the unfortunate lady might be 
as a lion’ and a lioness in opposi- 
tion to him; but he was also of 
opinion that ’sacerdotal differences 
of opinion should not be discussed 
among laymen,—should not be dis- 
eussed by a clergyman even with 
the wife of his bosom. 

At Babington opinion was some- 
what divided. Aunt Polly and 
Julia were of course certain that 
John Caldigate had married the 
woman in Australia. But the two 
other girls and their father were 
not at all so sure. Indeed there 

had been a little misunderstanding 
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among the Babingtons on the sub- 


All this was sad to Mr. ¢ ject, which was perhaps strength. 


ened by the fact that Mr. Smirkie 
had more endeared himself to Ju- 
lia’s mother than to Julia’s father 
or sisters, and that Mr. Smirkie 
himself was very clear as to the 
criminality of the bigamist. “TI 
suppose you are often there?” Mr, 
Babington said to his guest, the par- 
son of Utterden. 

“Yes; I have seen a good deal 
of them.” 

“Do you think it possible ?” 

“‘ Not probable,” said the clergy- 
man, 

“J don’t,” said the squire, “] 
suppose he was a little wild out 
there, but that is a very different 
thing from bigamy. Young men, 
when they get out to those “places, 
are not quite so particular as they 
ought to be, I daresay. When I 
was young, perhaps I was not as 
steady as I ought to have been. 
But, by George! here is a man 
comes over and asks for a lot of 
money; and then the woman asks 
for money; and then they say 
that if they don’t get it, they’ i 
swear the fellow was married in 
Australia, I can’t fancy that any 
jury will believe that.” 

“T hope not.” 

“And yet Madam,”—the squire 
was in the habit of calling his wife 
Madam when he intended to insinu- 
ate anything against her,—* has got 
it settied in her head that this young 
woman isn’t his wife at all. I 
think it’s uncommon hard. A man 
ought to be considered innocent till 
he has been found guilty. I shall 
go over and see him one of these 
days, and say a kind word to her.” 

There was at that moment some 
little difference of opinion, which 
was coming to a head in reference 
to a very delicate matter, When 
the conversations above related took 
place, the Babington wedding had 
been fixed to take place in a week’s 
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time. Should Cousin John be in- 
vited, or should he not? Julia wa 
decidedly against it. “She did not 
think,” she said, “that she could 
stand up at the altar and conduct 
herself on an occasion so trying if 
she were aware that he were stand- 
ing by her.” Mr. Smirkie, of course, 
was not asked,—was not directly 
asked. But equally, of course, he 
was able to convey his own opinion 
through his future bride. Aunt 
Polly thought that the county 
would be shocked if a man charged 
with bigamy was allowed to be 
present at the marriage. But the 
squire was aman who could have 
an opinion of his own; and after 
having elicited that of Mr. Bromley, 
insisted that the invitation should 
be sent. 

“Tt will be a pollution,” said 
Julia, sternly, to her younger sisters. 

“You will be a married woman 
almost before you have seen him,” 
said Georgiana, the second, “and 
so it won’t matter so much to you, 
We must get over it as we can.” 

Julia had been thought by her 
sisters not to bear the Smirkie 
triumph with sufficient humility, 
and they therefore were sometimes 
a little harsh to her. “I don’t 
think you understand it at all,” 
said Julia. ‘ You have no concep- 
tion what should be the feelings of 
a married woman, especially when 
she is going to become the wife of 
one of God’s ministers.” 

But in spite of all this, aunt 
Polly wrote to her nephew as 
follows :— 


“ Dear Jonn,—Our dearest Julia 
is to be married on Tuesday next. 
You know how anxious we all have 
been to maintain affectionate family 
relations with you, and we there- 
fore do not like the idea of our 
sweet child passing from her pres- 
ent sphere to other duties without 
your presence, Will you come 
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over on Monday evening, and stay 
till after the breakfast? It is 
astonishing how many of our 
friends from the two counties have 
expressed their wish to grace the 
ceremony by their company. I 
doubt whether there is a clergyman 
in the diocese of Ely more respected 
and thought of by all the upper 
classes than Augustus Smirkie. 

“T do not ask Mrs, Caldigate, be- 
cause, under present circumstances, 
she would not perhaps wish to go 
into company, and because Augustus 
has never yet had an opportunity of 
making her acquaintance. I will 
only say that it is the anxious wish 
of us all here that you and she to- 
gether may soon sce the end of 
these terrible troubles.—Believe me 
to be your affectionate aunt, 

“Maryanne Basrneron.” 


The writing of this letter had not 
been effected without much diffi- 
culty. The squire himself was not 
good at the writing of letters, and, 
though he did insist on seeing this 
epistle, so that he might be satis- 
fied that Caldigate had been asked 
in good faith, he did not know how 
to propose alterations, ‘Thats all 
my eye,” he said, referring to his 
son-in-law that was to be. “ He’s 
as good as another, but I don’t 
know that he’s any better.” 

“That, my dear,” said aunt 
Polly, “is because you do not in- 
terest yourself about such matters. 
If you had heard what the arch- 
deacon said of him the other day, 
you would think differently.” 

“ He’s another parson,” said the 
squire. “Of course they butter 
each other up.” Then he went on to 
the other paragraph. “I wouldn’t 
have said anything about his wife.” 

“ That would not have been civil,” 
said aunt Polly ; “and as you insist 
on my asking him, I do not wish to 
be rude.” And so the letter was 


sent as it was written. 
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it was early in March,—a time of the 


which Hester was passing with her @year which, in the eastern counties 


mother at Chesterton,—on the 
Tuesday. She had left Folking on 
the Monday, intending to return 
on the Wednesday. Caldigate was 
therefore alone with his father. 
“They might as well have left that 
undone,” said he, throwing the 
letter over the table. 

“It’s about the silliest letter I 
ever read,” said the old squire; 
“but it is intended for civility. 
She means to show that she does 
not condemn yeu. There are many 
people who do not know when to 
speak and when to be silent. I 
shouldn’t go.” 

“ No, I shan’t go.” 

“ But I should take it as meant 
in kindness,” 

Then John Caldigate wrote back 
as follows : — 


“All this that has befallen my 
wife and me prevents us from 
going anywhere. She is at the 
present moment with her own 
people at Chesterton, but when she 
returns I shall not leave her. Give 
my kindest love to Julia, and ask 
her from me to accept the little 
present which I send her.” 


Julia declared that she would 
much rather not have accepted the 
brooch, and that. she would never 
wear it. But animosity against 
such articles wears itself out 

uickly, and it may be expected 
that the little ornament will be 
seen in the houses of the Suffolk 
gentry among whom Mr. Smirkie 
is so popular, 

Whether it was Mr. Smirkie’s 
popularity, or the general estima- 
tion in which the Babington family 
were held, or the delight which is 
taken by the world at large in wed- 
dings, there was a very great gather- 
ing at Babington Church, and in the 
squire’s house afterwards. Though 


of England, is not altogether pro- 
pitious to out-of-doors festivity,— 
though the roads were muddy, and 
the park sloppy, and the church 
abominably open to draughts, still 
there was a crowd. The young 
ladies in that part of the world bad 
been slow in marrying lately, and 
it was felt that the present occasion 
might give a little fillip to the 
neighboarhood. This was the sec-. 
ond Suffolk young lady that Mr. 
Smirkie had married, and he was 
therefore entitled to popularity, 
He certainly had done as much as 
he could, and there was probably 
no one around who had done more, 

“T think the dear child will be 
happy,” said Mrs. Babington to her 
old friend Mrs. Munday,—the wife 
of Archdeacon Munday, the clerical 
dignitary who had given Mr. Smir- 
kie so good a character. 

“Of course she will,” said Mrs, 
Munday, who had already given 
three daughters in marriage to three 
clergymen, and who had, as it were, 
become used to the transfer. 

“And that she will do her duty 
in it.” 

“Why not? There’s - nothing 
difficult in it if she only sees that 
he has his surplice and bands pro- 
perly got up. He is not, on the 
whole, a bad-tempered man; and 
though the children are rough, 
they'll grow out of that. And she 
ought to make him take two, or 
perhaps three, glasses of port wine 
on Sundays. Mr. Smirkie is not as 
young as he used to be; and two 
whole duties, with the Sunday 
school, which must be looked in- 
to, do take a good deal out of a 
man. The archdeacon, of course, 
has a curate; but I suppose Mr. 
Smirkie could hardly manage that 
just at present ?” 

The views which had hitherto 
been taken at Babington of the 
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bride’s future life had been some- 
what loftier than this. The bands 
and the surplice and the port wine 
seemed to be small after all that 
had been said. The mother felt 
that she was in some degree re- 
buked,—not having yet learned that 
nothing will so much lessen the 
enthusiasm one may feel for the 
work of a barrister, or a member of 
Parliament, or a clergyman, as a lit- 
tle domestic conversation with the 
wife of the one or the other. But 
Mrs. Munday was a lady possessing 
mach clerical authority, and that 
which she said had to be endured 
with equanimity. 

Mr. Smirkie seemed to enjoy the 
occasion, and held his own through 
the day with much dignity. The 
archdeacon, and the clergyman of 
the parish, and Mr. Bromley, all 
assisted, and nothing was wanting 
of outward ceremony which a small 
country church could supply. When 
his health was drunk at the break- 
fast he preached quite a little ser- 
mon as he returned thanks, holding 
his bride’s hands in his the while, 
performing his part in the scene in 
a manner which no one else would 
have dared to attempt. . 

Then there was the parting be- 
tween the mother and daughter up- 
stairs, before she was taken away 
for her ten days’ wedding-tour to 
Brighton, “My darling; — it is 
not so far but that I can come and 
see you very often.” 

“ Pray do, mamma.” 

“And I think I can help you 
with the children.” 

“T am not a bit afraid of them, 
mamma. [ intend to have my 
way with them, and that will be 
everything. I don’t mean to be 
weak. Of course Augustus. will do 
what he thinks best in the parish, 
but he quite understands that I 
am to be mistress at home. As 
for Mrs, Munday, mamma, I don’t 
suppose that she knows everything. 
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I believe I can manage quite as 
well as Mrs. Munday.” 

Then there was a parting joint con- 
gratulation that she had not yielded 
to the allurements of her cousin, 
John Caldigate. “ Oh no, mamma; 
that would never have done.” 

“Think where you might have 
been now !” 

“JT am sure I should have found 
out his character in time and have 
broken from him, let it have cost 
what it might. A man that can do 
such things as that is to me quite 
horrible. What is to become of 
her, and her baby;—and perhaps 
two,” she added in a whisper, hold- 
ing up her hands and shaking her 
head. The ceremony through which 
she had just passed had given her 
courage to hint at such a possibility. 
“T suppose she’ll have to be called 
Miss Bolton. again.” Of course 
there was some well-founded tri- 
umph in the bosom of the undoubt- 
ed Mrs, Augustus Smirkie as she re- 
membered what her own fate might 
have been. Then she was carried 
away in the family carriage, amidst 
a deluge of rice and a shower of 
old shoes. 

That same night Mr. Bromley 

ave an account of the wedding to 
John Caldigate at Folking, telling 
him how well al) the personages 
had performed their parts. “ Poor 
Julia! she at any rate will be safe.” 

“Safe enough, I should think,” 
said the clergyman. 

“What I mean is, that she has 
no dangers to fear such as my poor 
wife has encountered. Whomever 
I think of now, I cannot but com- 
pare them to ourselves. No woman 
surely was ever so ill-used as she, 
and no man ever so unfortunate as 
myself,” 

“Tt will be all one in August.” 

“And where shall I be. My 
own lawyer tells me that it is too 
probable that I shall be in prison, 
And where will she be then ?” 
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DANGEROUS SHOTS. 


From the days when Mr, Winkle 
put the life of the long man in 
jeopardy, and doubtless from times 
mach more remote, the “ dangerous 
shot” has been a source of anxiety 
and difficulty to his friends and 
to the unhappy persons who have 
been compelled to associate with 
him in his sport, Of anxiety, for 
the simple reason that he is a 
homicide in posse if not in esse ; 
and of difficulty, because, criminal 
though he be, it has hitherto been 
found impossible to reform or sup- 
press him. We do not profess to 
have discovered a cure for an evil 
which has baffled generations of 
sportsmen, We can only endea- 
vour, by a little classification and 
analysis, to enable the unwary to 
recognise and avoid their destroyer 
when they meet him. 

Dangerous shots may be roughly 
divided into the inexperienced, the 
careless, and the reckless, After 
dealing shortly with these three 
large classes, we shall address a few 
words of tender remonstrance and 
advice to the short-sighted—a most 
respectable class, whom we are loath 
to confuse with hardier offenders, 
or even to classify under the head 
of “ dangerous shots,” but who still, 
by reason of their infirmity, are 
sometimes dangerous. 

The inexperienced shot—Youth 
and inexperience are generally sup- 
posed to go hand in hand; but an 
exception to the rule is to be found 
in shooting-parties, If a boy is 
allowed by his father to join the 
party, you may be pretty sure that 
he knows how to handle his gun. 
There remains, no doubt, the risk 
of his being carried away by excite- 
ment; but if he does not shoot 
carefully he can be easily snubbed, 
and there is usually an elder brother 


or other relative at hand only too 
ready and willing todo it. Besides, 
you know a boy when you see him, 
and are on your guard. The really 
dangerous inexperienced shot is the 
man who has taken to shooting rather 
late in life, and is ashamed to con- 
fess his ignorance, and therefore never 
learns to shoot properly. Of such 
Mr. Winkle was a glaring example. 
But while we have our ‘Winkles 
(and they are many) nowadays, we 
unfortunately lack the correctives 
which were present in his case— 
namely, the stern and unsparing 
denunciations of Mr. Pickwick, and 
the outspoken comments of Mr, 
Weller. 

We fear that the class of Wivkles 
is becoming more numerous. This 
is partly owing to the increase of 
wealth, and the greater facility 
(though not greater economy) with 
which shootings can in these days 
be hired. Men of business who in 
former days would have lived and 
died without firing a shot, now take 
to shooting in later life, and spend 
part of their wealth in purchasing 
or hiring shootings. They settle in 
the country for the summer and 
autumn months, and are at once 
asked by their neighbours to shoot 
on the assumption that they can do 
so safely. This assumption, which 
is often wofully unfounded, strangely 
enough seems to hold as strongly 
as does that of the innocence of a 
person accused of a crime until his 
guilt is proved; the principle being, 
apparently, that until your neigh- 
bour actually puts your life in 
danger, you are bound to believe 
that he is a safe shot. Many 
of these men, we gladly admit, 
can shoot not only safely, but 
well; but among their ranks is 
to by found plenty of raw ma- 
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terial for the inexperienced dan- 
gerous shot. 

There is more difficulty in time- 
ously detecting the inexperienced 
type of terror than in suppressing 
him when detected. He is neither 
intentionally nor recklessly dan- 
gerous; but he has the cunning of 
self-preservation and will not spon- 
taneously write himself down a 
muft, In the days of muzzle-loaders 
detection was comparatively easy. 
The mysteries of loading were too 
many for him. Ofttimes in his 
confusion he would insert a wad or 
a charge of shot before the powder, 
and complain that his gun would 
not go off. Detection followed 
swiftly. “George,” shouted the 
host, “Mr. Simpkinson’s gun has 
gone wrong again.” ‘The line was 
then detained for about ten minutes, 
at the expiry of which the keeper, 
after in vai pouring powder into 
the nipple, and snapping many 
caps, would, with a face purple 
with rage, exhibit to the company 
on the point of a pin, indubitable 
traces of lead where powder should 
have been. Again, he would ram 
down two or three charges of shot 
and burst his gun; or fire off his 
ramrod, and skewer one of the dogs 
ora beater. Feats like these could 
not escape detection; and when one 
of them occurred, the inexperienced 
usually subsided in great shame, 
and was with difficulty induced to 
discharge his gun again that day. 
And there was this melancholy con- 
solation in these performances, that 
they were quite as dangerous to 
himself as to the rest of the party. 

But nowadays, with the safe and 
easy mechanism of breech-loaders, 
those warnings and safeguards have 
vanished. His powers of mutilat- 
ing himself have been greatly di- 
minished, but his capability of 
damaging others is practically as 
great as before. If you suspect 
and watch him, numberless minute 
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signs of inexperience will betray 
him,—a gingerly method of cocking 
and uncocking his gun, slowness 
and uncertainty of aim, the shot 
occasionally striking the ground or 
a tree a yard behind or below the 
object, &c. But this is to say that 
you can catch a bird by putting 
salt on his tail. In reality you 
don’t watch him because you don’t 
suspect him; but you are treading 
on a volcano, Some time ago we 
spent six hours or so in walking a 
perpendicular and rough hillside in 
line—a very likely place for an ac- 
cident unless great care was taken. 
One of the guns next us was a 
quiet, gentlemanly man, whom we 
had never met before. He spoke 
and shot little, and neither distin- 
guished nor committed himself in 
any way; with this exception, that 
he fired at and killed a bird which ap- 
peared to every one else to be flying 
over the next parish, and yet he 
did not seem to regard the shot 
as exceptional. He would certainly 
have passed undetected had it not 
been that his own keeper (who was 
carrying his cartridges) could not 
be induced to keep up with him, 
and consequently was perpetually 
getting out of line; and on being 
remonstrated with by the keeper ef 
the place, said,—“ Na, na, Geordie 
man! he putt seeven pellets intill 
me yestreen.” On inquiry, it trans- 
pired that our friend began to shoot 
Jate in life. He might at any mo- 
ment have put seven or any other 
number of pellets into us. 

The careless shot.—This person 
is a very uncomfortable neighbour. 
His eccentricities are quite as dan- 
gerous as the mistakes of the inex- . 
perienced ; but they proceed from 
another cause—want of care. This 
is the man who pulls his gun through 
a hedge on full-cock, with the muz-~ 
zle towards himself, or pushes it 
through with the muzzle towards 
his friends. He habitually forgets 
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or omits to draw his cartridges at 
lunch-time, and frequently takes his 
gun loaded into the house. If his 
gun is piofire, he takes an oppor- 
tunity, when the party is squatting 
at lunch, as close as a covey in a 
grass-field at night, to demonstrate 
that he can explode a cartridge, 
without causing the slightest dam- 
age, by hammering the pin with 
a stone. He never takes the 
trouble to ask or look to see 
where the other guns are posted, 
and accordingly rakes them right 
merrily when a bird comes in their 
line. He is usually a genial, light- 
hearted creature, and all the more 
irrepressible on that account. If 
he nearly shoots a man, he takes 
the first word and rallies him cheer- 
ily,—“ Thought I had you there, 
sir!” “You had a squeak for it 
that time, old man!” and so forth, 
while his victim is speechless with 
rage and terror. If he is not with- 
in sight, you are left in no doubt 
as to the scene of his labours; for 
frequent cries of “Let them rise, 
sir!” and “Take care where you 
fire!” mingled with oaths, ascend 
from the spot. 

He is almost incurable—but he 
is not brutal; and if he has the 
misfortune to hit a man badly, he 
not improbably will give up shoot- 
ing—for atime. If you meet him 
a year or two later, you will find 
him blazing away as carelessly as 
ever, and, in all likelihood, the 
guest of the man he shot. 

The reckless shot.— This is a 
very malignant type. We use the 
word reckless, as distinguished from 
careless, to describe the man who 
wilfuily runs the risk of hitting 
another rather than lose a shot. 
Some men, no doubt, are reckless 
from excitement, and have no 
thoughts for anything but the bird 
they are aiming at. But the man 
whom we have particularly in view 
is not reckless from excitement. He 





is self-possessed, cold-blooded, and 
intensely selfish. He is a monstrous 
development of the man, familiar 
to us all, who always takes the 
most comfortable seat in a carriage, 
and the only arm-chair in a room, 
He is accompanied by at least two 
guns, a loader, and a retriever. He 
asks for or takes the best posts, 
His retriever picks up and brings 
him all the game which falls with. 
in sight, by whomsoever slain. He 
fires at everything within shot, and 
openly scores whatever he fires at 
to himself. As he has little or no 
consideration for the other guns, he 
has none whatever for the beaters, 
Without hesitation he will kill a 
rabbit within a yard of a beater’s 
legs, or fire at a bird a foot above 
his head. If he hits a beater, and 
cannot father the shot on any one 
else, he at once swears at him 
for getting in the way; and if 
the man is badly hurt, the only 
regrets the sportsman feels or 
expresses are that his sport is 
stopped, and that compensation is 
costly. If he is shooting against 
another man (a most objectionable 
practice) the rest of the party had 
better “hide out” at once, as he 
will spare no one. This is not a 
pleasant picture, but unfortunately 
there are scch men. Every oue dis- 
likes and dreads them, but. still 
they are asked, and go everywhere, 
Why? you may ask. It is not easy 
to say. Partly because no one likes 
to “bell the cat,” and partly be- 
cause they are usually men of sub- 
stance and position, who have good 
shouting and other favours to give 
in return, Still their recklessness 
is positively criminal, because it is 
wilful and deliberate; and this class 
of evil-doer will not be suppressed 
until one of the order is prosecuted 
criminally to conviction. A prose- 
cution would raise some very inter- 
esting questions; in particular, whe- 
ther it is implied in the contract of 
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covert-shooting that all concerned 
undertake the risk of being shot 
without hope of redress. 

In conclusion let us address a 
few words of warning to the s/ort- 
sighted. 

My short-sighted brother, there 
is much in you that I admire and 
respect. You beam upon me so 
benevolently and humanely through 
those spectacles; you look so eager, 
and yet withal so business-like and 
respectable, as you glare along your 
barrels at your legitimate prey. You 
seem to select with punctilious ac- 
curacy the very joint or feather 
where your shot is to lodge ere you 
draw the trigger. In short, to 
borrow a favourite expression from 
cricketing almanacs, you are to all 
appearances a “conscientious and 
painstaking” shot. Here at least, 
one would think, is perfect safety 
for heman beings. But why, oh my 
brother, do you so persistently stalk 
my gaiters if I am posted near you, 
and why fire at them if I spring for 
safety towards a tree? My gaiters 
are of a yellowish-brown, it is true, 
but they are not therefore game. 
Take warning by the following tale 
of woe. In a certain county in 
Scotland there resided a father and 
son, respected as men but execrated 
asshots. They wére both extremely 
short-sighted, extremely keen shots, 
and extremely dangerous. Though 
their practices were well known, 
they were frequently invited to 
battues on neighbouring properties, 
for reasons to which we have already 
alluded. - During one of these 
battues they were posted next each 
other,—in the hope, presumably, 
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that they would spare each other, 
or at least that if an accident 
did occur it might be confined to 
the family. The beaters being 
long in coming (possibly the host 
humanely intended that they should 
not reach that spot at all), and the 
weather being warm, the old gentle- 
man sat down behind a hedge and 
mopped his head briskly with a 
coloured silk pocket-handkerchief, 
Alas! the gaudy colours glancing 
through the hedye caught the sport- 
ing eye of the son, who at once 
jumping to the conclusion that a 
cock pheasant was in the act of 
getting up, fired at the object (strik- 
ing a little below it—a’ common 
fault with him), and on his parent 
springing to his feet in agony, 
promptly gave him a second barrel. 
This misadventure had one good 
result: neither father nor son shot 
again for some time. 

We have intentionally refrained 
from dwelling in detail on the sad 
and often irreparable results of 
shooting accidents. We only allude 
to them now for the sake of enjoin-~ 
ing care. The best shots and the 
best sportsmen are always careful ; 
but to shoot safely is within the 
power of every mar, and looking to 
the perfection of modern shooting 
appliances, carelessness is inexcus- 
able. There is a certain degree of 
risk in most sports, But with 
reasonable care and reasonable cov- 
sideration for the safety of others 
on the part of the guns, and reason- 
ably good management on the part 
of those in charge, the risk attend- 
ing shooting might be reduced to a 
minimum, 
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To Thebes, as well as to Argos, 
was linked by old tradition one of 
the most horrible stories that ever 
entered into the mind of man, Over 
the royal line of each of these fam- 
ous towns there brooded a curse, 
caused by crimes—in one case vol- 
untary, in the other involantary— 
which at Argos the Sun himself 
wheeled round his chariot rather 
than contemplate ; which at Thebes 
(though victim rather than perpe- 
trator) CEdipus, when convicted of, 
‘blinded himself sooner than be- 
‘hold the light of day any longer. 
"These crimes and miseries were, as 
‘every one knows, along with the 
Trojan war, the three great fount- 
ains of the Greek tragedy, which is 
‘briefly but accurately described by 
Milton as engaged in 


“ Presenting Thebes or Pelops’ line 
Or the tale of Troy divine ;” 


-and as the Greek tragedy will ever 
.exert a powerful influence over men, 
in proportion to the cultivation of 
‘their taste and the acuteness of 
their sensibility, the agonies of 
‘CEdipus and Jocasta, with the woes 
-of their ill-fated children, are fam- 
‘iliar, not to scholars only, but to 
.all lovers of poetry, through some 
one or other of the numerous imita- 
tions of the Greek originals. 

It is the middle part of the 
‘Theban tale of woe which happens 
ito have found an imitator in a re- 
presentative poet of three of the 
most.remarkable of European liter- 
.atures: the French Racine, the 
Italian Alfieri, and the German 
‘Schiller, have alike been fascinated 
‘by the awful spectacle of two 
‘brothers predestined to hatred by 
their birth, and foredoomed to fall 
each by the hand of the other. 
They have left.in the background 


the first part of the story,—that 
which, in the “King CEdipus” of 
Sophocles, thrills us with mingled 
terror and pity, as we see the vic- 
tim of bewildering oracles and of his 
own unhappy rashness moving 
along in his dream of seeming 
prosperity to awake with a start, 
and discover in himself the mur- 
derer of his own father and the bus. 
band of his own mother. One of 
them, Alfieri, has rehearsed (after 
Sophocles) the third and final act 
of the woful drama—the ill-deserved 
death of the dutiful Antigone, But 
it is its central portion which has 
engaged the interest and the labour 
of all the three—the death-struggle 
of the two brethren, and the fulfil- 
ment on them of their father’s 
curse, as depicted by Aischylus in 
his “Seven against Thebes,” and 
by Eauripides in his “ Pheenisse.” 
Naturally, too, it is the influence of 
this last rather than of the earlier 
drama that is most conspicuous in 
their work. Euripides has more of 
the characteristics of modern poetry 
about him than his great but stern 
predecessor. To neither Aschylus 
nor Sophocles did it seem possible 
that Jocasta could survive the fear- 
ful shame which had fallen upon her, 
although without fault of her own. 
As soon as the real relationship of 
(Edipus to herself has been made 
apparent to ber in the tragedy of 
Sophocles, horrified to dumbness, 
she glides wordless off the stage, to 
twine the fatal noose and hide her- 
self hastily in the grave. But Enuri- 
pides has less pity on the unhappy 
queen. He prolongs her agonies 
for years after the awful discovery ; 
and makes her the witness of her 
sons’ destruction, after long and 
useless efforts to prevent it. The 
mother of the hostile pair is too im- 
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portant a personage, her situation 
gives scope for too much passionate 
and pathetic feeling, to be lightly 
dispensed with. In this, and in the 
greater prominence assigned to the 
sister (who only appears in the 
drama of Aischylus to lead the 
wailings over the dead), Euripides 
has cleared ground which his mod- 
ern followers have not been slow to 
occupy—with what success it is our 
present object to show. “ And as 
his “Pheenissee” is unquestionably a 
much finer play than either “ Les 
Fréres Ennemis” of Racine or the 
“Polinice” of Alfieri, we shall best 
attain our purpose by giving a brief 
account of it, and then indicating 
the manner in which the French 
and Italian copies are respectively 
executed; reserving for considera- 
tion afterwards Schiller’s far less 
close imitation, “The Bride of Mes- 
sina,” which may fairly take rank 
as an original poem. Nor need our 
readers fear being detained too long 
over the Greek. Here, as else- 
where, we are saved some labour 
by the “ Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers,” and ,may confidently 
abridge our own description, trust- 
ing that Mr. Donne’s good account 
of the “ Pheenisse” stands ready to 
be referred to on their book-shelves, 

It will tell them briefly, but 
clearly, how the action of the play 
is opened by the young Antigone’s 
survey of the hostile army from the 
Theban rampart—that army which 
approaches, led by her still fondly- 
loved brother Polynices, and six 
other gallant chieftains, to reclaim 
the crown of Thebes from her other 
brother, Eteocles. For (as Jocasta’s 
prologue has already informed the 
audience), to avoid the curse de- 
nounced on them by their blind 
father for imprisoning him, the bro- 
thers had agreed to reign alternate- 
ly; and Eteocles, having refused to 
perform his part of the compact by 
resigning the crown to Polynices 
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when the first year came to an end, 
the latter has gathered an army, 
and advanced to enforce the fulfil- 
ment of the agreement. In this 
scene we are at once struck by the 
difference between Aischylus and 
Euripides—the more human inter- 
est of the latter, as contrasted with 
the deep religious and political feel- 
ing of the former. In the “Seven 
against Thebes” it is a messenger, 
the personification of the people, who 
depicts the coming peril to the 
State, as impersonated in the king ; 
while Euripides bids us see the 
danger to her brothers as well as to 
her country piercing the young An- 
tigone’s heart, making the girl’s 
bosom heave, her lip quiver, and 
the tear sparkle in her eye. Ho- 
mer’s device of making a fair woman 
describe the chiefs of her forsaken 
country to an aged king (repeated 
in after-days by Tasso when his 
Erminia names the soldiers of the 
Cross to the old monarch of Jeru- 
salem from the city-wall), is here 
copied, but reversed. It is the old 
and faithful servant of her house 
who points out one proud warrior 
after another to the maiden; who 
hears her patriotic malediction fall 
on the young Parthenopazus, despite 
his flowing locks and manly beauty ; 
and who shows her, afar off, by the 
tomb of Niobe, the brother whom 
she longs to clasp in her arms. If 
Homer’s picture is beautiful, so is 
that of Euripides. Helen has 
wronged the Argives,—Antigone is 
suffering wrong at their hands; 
Helen looks at them with a timidity 
born of remorse,—Antigone surveys 
them with the fearless curiosity of 
innocence; Helen is at once grieved 
and thankful not to see her breth- 
ren in the host,—Antigone looks 
eagerly out for Polynices, and 
wishes to fly to his side, for she is a 
sister of whom no brother need feel 
ashamed. 

The superiority as to tenderness 
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of Euripides in comparison with 
Aéschylus is again manifested in 
the next scene. After the choric 
prayer for the welfare of Thebes, 
offered by the Pbeenician priest- 
esses on behalf of their adopted 
city, is over, Polynices, sheltered by 
a brief truce, enters the town. 
elder dramatist never places him on 
the stage; he only reviles him by 
the mouth of his other personages 
as the enemy of his country. Eur- 
ipides, on the other hand, suffers 
him to speak for himself, and 
brings him face to face with his 
sorrowful mother. With outcries 
of joy, with passionate affection, 
Jocasta rushes to meet her son, 
whom she had scarcely hoped again 
to see; since he estranged himself 
from her for a foreign wife, and since 
at his nuptials the curse which 
broods over their house forbade 
her, as she pathetically says, to 
light the accustomed torch, “as be- 
fits a happy mother.” The first 
words of the exile bespeak the fear- 
ful joy with which he finds him- 
self fora little space at home—if 
that can be called home where foes 
may be lurking in ambush at every 
turn. Each old familiar spot, he 
says, brings tears to his eyes as he 
once more beholds it; for a man’s 
love of his country is a thing which 
he may deny in words, but which 
remains in him by rooted necessity ; 
he sees his own woes reflected in 
his mother’s sad looks and mourn- 
ing habit, and then they fall with 
heavier force on his soul. To the 
inquiry how it fares with his aged 
father and his two sisters, Poly- 
nices receives the ominous reply: 
“Some god destroys the race of 
GEdipus.” When his mother pro- 
ceeds to question him about his 
own condition, his answers recall 
Dante’s description of the exile’s 
state to us. It is the worst of 
evils, he says, far worse than 
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words can paiat it. There is the 
loss of personal freedom; the de- 
pendence on the will of another, 
intolerable to a generous mind; 
the having to seem unwise to please 
unwisdom :— 


** Jocasta. Hopes come and feed the exile, 

so say men. 

a They fix fair eyes upon us, but 

clay. 

Joe. Then does not time make plain their 
emptiness ? 

Poly. Yea; but amidst our woes they 
charm us still. 

Joc. Ere thou didst wed, whence came 
thy sustenance ? 

Poly. Some days brought daily bread to 
me; some not. 

Joc. Did not thy father’s guests and 
friends assist thee ? 

Poly. Prosper and find friends ; they de- 
sert the luckless.’’ 


It is this misery which he pleads 
as his excuse to bis mother for bear- 
ing arms against their country. He 
has accepted the aid of bis father- 
in-law, Adrastus, King of Argos, 
most unwillingly; but the life of 
poverty and dependence was more 
than he could bear. 

During this justification of his 
course, his rival king and brother 
enters, and Jocasta bas to make her 
hopeless attempt at the reconcilia- 
tion of her sons. Vainly she bids 
them try to look on each other as 
brothers should, laying aside the re- 
membrance of former wrongs; vainly 
she calls on Polynices to state his 
claim, which he does in clear and 
unanswerable language, reminding 
his brother of their mutual oath, 
which he is himself yet ready to 
observe, although it has been broken 
on the other side. Eteocles replies 
that a crown is too sweet to be re- 
signed; that to surrender it to an 
armed pretender would brand him 
with the name of coward. Poly- 
nices may re-enter Thebes, as a 
citizen, if he pleases; but, while 
his brother lives, never as a king. 
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He is too plainspoken and too 
arrogant to advance any plea of 
right * in the matter; force is 
enough for him. As for right, he 
says with cynical clearness— 


“Tf we must be unjust, ’tis best to be 
Unjust for kingdoms ; pious in allelse.”’ 


On a mind so disposed the well- 
meant (but not very forcible) obser- 
vations of poor Jocasta in praise of 
equality have no effect. It is to no 
purpose that she points out*to him 
the perils which persistence in his 
resolve may bring; for he is pre- 
pared to brave them all. Her warn- 
ing to Polynices not to persevere in 
making war on his native city, 
since, even if he succeeds, his victory 
will be a sorrowful one, proves equal- 
ly unavailing. The entailed curse 
cannot be made void by argament 
or entreaty ; and the brothers part, 
hating one another more fiercely 
than before : Eteocles, through con- 
science of the wrong he is inflicting 
—Polynices, through bitter resent- 
ment of the wrong he is enduring. 
“ Depart, or die,” says Eteocles, 
scarcely restrained by the truce from 
actual violence. 

K, my O altars of my country’s gods! 
Which thou art come to 
spoil. 
Poly. Hear me. 
Ete. Who would ? since thou 
dost war against ng native land. 


Poly. I ‘from that land am chased. 
Yea; since thou camest to 
destroy it, 
Poly. Tam wronged, O gods! 
Ete, Invoke the gods of Argos: 
our’s let be. 


Poly. O city! 
loud on Lerna’s wave. 
Speed to Argos; thence call 
Poly. Tgo; be tranquil. Thee I praise, 
my mother. 
Ete. Leave these walls. 


Yet let me see my father 


That shalt thou not. 
Poly My virgin sisters. 
Neither these shalt thou 
pe behold. 
Poly. O sisters ! 
Fite. 


Poly. T will. 
a t. 


Why call for them, being 

ae worst of foes ? 
At least, 

‘Mother, farewell I bid thee. 

Joe. Faring well, in truth, my 
son! ¢ 

pw. Thy son I am no longer. 

Joe. To much sorrow I was 
" born. 

Foly. This man reviles me. 

Ete. So dost thou revile him 
in thy turn. 

Poly. Where wilt thou stand before 

ie thy towers ? 


this ? 
Poly. I wish to meet thee there and 
ov thee. 
Thy desire i is mine. 
ie, Wretch that Iam! What will ye 
do, my sons ? 


Why dost thou ask me 


Poly. The deed will show. 

ae. Will ye not flee your father’s 
curse ? 

Ete. Nay; let the whole house 
perish. ” 


So they part, to meet “never 
but once more,”—leaving Jocasta to 
what her bftter irony called her 
joys;t¢ and the Phenician women, 
in their forecast of evil, to recount 
the sowing of the dragon’s teeth 
by their kinsman Cadmus, whence 
sprang the harvest now in reaping ; 
and to call on every kindred and 
patron deity for the help which 
they instinctively feel will be all 
too little for the approaching crisis. 

And now another personage makes 
his entry on the stage—Creon, the 
brother of Jocasta, and uncle to the 
hostile brethren. With him Eteocles 
takes counsel concerning the attack 
he is about to make on the in- 
vaders; sallying forth from the city 
walls with all his forces to meet 
them. To him also he leaves the 





*It is Potter (not Euripides) who in his version of this speech makes Eteocles 


refuse to “resign my rightful sceptre.” 


t “ Farewell” is i in Greek properly Ray em ;”?  Jocasta’s reply to her son when he 


bids her farewell is literally, “Right! for 


have joys indeed.’’ 
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charge of his family, should be fall 
in the impending combat. Creon 
can be trusted to take care of his 
own sister. Of the wretched father, 
to whose curse his ills are owing, 
Eteocles does not seem much to 
regard the future wellbeing. His 
sister Antigone he betroths to 
Creon’s son Heemon; and prepares 
the way for the catastrophe of the 
splendid tragedy which bears her 
name (by Sophocles), when he 
strictly enjoins Creon never to allow 
the corpse of Polynices to rest in 
Theban earth, and to slay whom- 
soever should bury it there. He 
finally commits to his uncle the 
charge of discoursing with the blind 
soothsayer, Tiresias; the same who 
made the awful revelation in the 
“King (£dipus” of Sophocles. 
Eteocles cannot meet him, ‘Tiresias, 
having given him offence by scoffing 
at his art, but now desires to receive 
through him some oracle for the 
city’s good. For that city he offers 
his parting prayer, and then departs 
for the conflict in which he is 
destined to perish, 

His departure is followed by the 
Chorus with solemn song, bewailing 
the awful intrusion by Mars—ever 
toilful and blood-dripping—of his 
terrible discords into the gay strains 
which were wont to herald the 
approach of Bacchus, the native 
Theban deity. Not in cheerful 
dances, where the hair floats loose 
and the muse sings sweetly, but as 
the leader ofa joyless revel of armed 
men, where no flute resounds, but 
only the dash of shields and the 
tramp of the chariot-horses, does 
the dread divinity approach the 
walls of Thebes. “ Would,” they 
exclaim, “that CEdipus had never 
been preserved in the leafy grove of 
snowy Citheron! would that. the 
Sphinx had never proposed her 
riddles! for then that lawless birth, 
this kindred strife, had never been.” 
And now Tiresias is seen approach- 
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ing, feeble with extreme old age, 
leaning on the daughter who is the 
star of his blind course; but with 
the inner eve bright as everto dis- 
cern the future. He has nothing 
encouraging to say. The Thebans 
have neglected his repeated warn- 
ings to get rid of the accursed race 
of CEdipus, and are now abvut to 
be involved in its destruction. One 
possible remedy remains; but it is 
one which be hesitates to mention, 
and hé prepares instead to depart. 
Creon bids him stay, and insists on 
hearing his advice. “ You wish to 
hear it now ; you will soon wish that 
it had remained unheard,” says the 
soothsayer. “At least, if hear it 
you must, send away yourson Mene- 
ceus, who brought me_ hither.” 
Creon replies that his son’s secrecy 
may be relied on, and that he will 
rejoice to hear what may save his . 
country. Then the old man speaks, 
anda thunderbolt seems to fall from 
his lips. It is the life of this very 
son of Creon which the gods re- 
quire as a ransom for his country. 
With a sigh over a calling which 
forces him continually either to 
grieve men by revealing the bitter 
truth, or to offend the gods by con- 
cealing it, Tiresias totters away— 
leaving the choice with Creon, to 
save his son or the city. That 
choice costs him no doubtful con- 
sideration: he bids Menecens fly 
at once, before the citizens can learn 
the augury and claim his life as 
their ransom. His son feigns com- 
pliance, listens to his father’s plan 
for his escape, and seems to agree 
to everything. But he reveals his 
true purpose, as soon as Creon leaves 
him, by addressing the Chorus 
thus :— 


“ Thus wisely have my words my father’s 
fears 

Stolen, that so I may attain my will. 

Hesends me out to rob this town of safety, 

And make myself a coward. And for this 

Old age may plead his pardon; but no 


pardon 
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Is mine if I betray the land that bore me. 
Know this, then: I depart to save the 


city, 
And give my life for this my native earth ; 
For shame it were if, by no oracle 
Forced, by no god constrained, men stand 
in arms, 
Nor fear at all to die in desperate fight 
Before these turrets for their country’s 


sake 
While I, to father, brother, and to city 
Trait’rous alike, should cowardly go hence: 
Thenceforth disgraced, wherever I might 
roatiz. 
Nay, by the starry Jove, by sanguined 
Mars, 
Who, when upsprung the harvest of armed 
men 
Appointed them for rulers of this land, 
4 * + * # * 


My word is passed, and I depart, by 
death 
To give no mean gift to this noble city !” 


In this young hero’s case, Euri- 
pides allows a man to rival the 
self-devotion of his Maccaria, his 
Polyxena, and his Iphigenia — 
those young maidens whose self-sac- 
rifice is so thrilling to the beholder. 
It is hard on his noble resolve that 
it is, so to speak, crowded into a 
corner by the throng of other excit- 
ing events. Instead of forming the 
main subject of a tragedy, like the 
“Tphigenia in Aulis,” it is a mere 
episode in the play before us—not 
even honoured by one of those de- 
tailed descriptions of the heroic 
victim’s demeanour at the supreme 
moment, which adorn the other 
dramas of Euripides, in which 
similar deeds of self-devotion are 
found. However, though dismissed 
in few words by the poet, the blood 
of the brave Meneceus is not suf- 
fered by him to flow wholly in vain. 
The Messenger who arrives before 
long, with tidings of the great con- 
flict before Thebes for the tremb- 
ling Jocasta, bears testimony to the 
way in which the gods have shown 
their acceptance of his sacrifice by 
the defeat of the invading army. 
The interest of his long narration 
is rather epic than dramatic. It 
reads like a page of Homer to hear 


how the young Parthenopwzus falls, 
crushed by a stone, before the gate 
he is assailing, never again to return 
to his mother, the mighty huntress, 
Atalanta; and how Capaneus is 
flang down from the top of his 
scaling - ladder by a thunderbolt 
from the hand of Zcus himself. 
So far all goes well for Thebes. 
But here the narrator pauses: Joc- 
asta breathes more freely. “ You 
say my sons live, and that our 
country is safe, It seems as if, 
after all, the worst weight of the 
evils of my nuptials with (£dipus 
were to fall on Creon—bereaved of 
his son to the good fortune of the 
State, but to his own sorrow. But 
finish. What did my sons next?” 
The Messenger tries to escape 
the question, but, pressed by the 
quecn, reveals at last how Etcocles, 
maddened by hatred, has challenged 
his brother to single combat, and 
how the hostile pair are at this very 
moment arming for the conflict. 
The unbappy mother rushes forth 
to separate her sons, first calling 
their young sister to aid her in the 
hopeless undertaking :— 


“ Jocasta. Come forth, my child Anti- 
gone !—come forth ! 

Not now to dances, or the sports of 
maids, 

The gods have called thee: nay, to-day "tis 
thine 


To stay from rushing to their death two 


men, 
Both — and both thy brethren; aid- 
ng me 
To hinder them lest each man slay and die. 
Antigone. O mother, what new terror 
to thy friends 
Thy voice is sounding at this palace gate? 
Joc. Daughter, thy brothers perish. 
Ant. What ? 
Joe. They meet 
In single conflict. 
Ant. Woe is me! sad tidings ! 
Joc. Not welcome; notwithstanding 
follow me. 


* Ant. With what intent?” 
Joe. To stop thy brothers’ strife. 


* Ant. Lead where the armies front, we 
must not tarry. 
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Haste, hasten, daughter: so that, 

if I reach 
My sons in time, my life may yet have 
light. 
If they a 
the 


dead, I may be dead beside 
hem.”’ 


The latter of these alternatives 
is the one which awaits her. Not 
long after Creon (rising up from his 
mourning over his dead son to be- 
speak his sister’s care for the last 
offices to her departed kinsman) has 
entered vainly seeking her, a second 
Messenger appears with the details 
of Jocasta’s end. He recounts how 
the hostile brethren prayed before 
the fatal encounter, each one to his 
patron deity for power to take the 
life of the other, without a request 
for his own safety—and how each 
had his prayer granted. For, hay- 
ing met “like foaming wild boars” 
in their rage, Eteocles, after a sharp 
conflict, succeeded in giving his 
brother his death-wonnd ; and was 
fatally stabbed himself by the dy- 
ing Polynices as he approached him 
to strip off his armour, It was not 
till both had fallen that the mother 
and sister, too late to save, not too 
late to lament, arrived on the scene 
of horror. The dying Eteocles 
answered their wailings by a feeble 
grasp of the hand and a mute glance 
of love—bhuman still in his affec- 
tion for them. Polynices, not yet 
speechless, said to them :— 


‘“« Mother, I die ; and dying, pity thee, 

My sister here, and this fraternal corpse, 

Of friend who turned my foe,—yet still a 
friend. 

Bury me, mother, and thou too, my sister, 

In fatherland, persuading wrathful Thebes 

To let me haveso much of native earth 

For mine, although I lost my hearth and 
home,” 


When each had expired, Jocasta 
snatched up her dead son’s sword, 
and pierced herself with it; so that, 
falling between the two, impartial 
in her love, she died embracing 
both. 

Scarcely has the Messenger finish- 
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ed his sad story when a procession 
is seen advancing, bearing the three 
dead bodies, preceded by the weep- 
ing Antigone. Presently the palace 
doors open, and a woful form comes 
out to receive them—that of the 
blind father, whose curse has been 
so awfully fulfilled. “Had you yet 
eyes to see what your curse has 
brought upon your sons,” says his 
daughter to Qédipus, “it would 
wring your heart.” And to all this 

ief one more sorrow has yet to be 
added, that of banishment. Creon, 
by bequest of Eteocles now the ruler 
of Thebes, comes forward with the 
sentence ; not, as be says, from any 
ill-will to Cdipus, bat reverencing 
the will of the gods, plainly declared 
to him by Tiresias. He dares not 
change his decree, not even at the 
sight of the grey-haired sufferer be- 
wailing his nativity under the ban 
of the gods; the curse, inherited 
from his father, all too faithfully 
transmitted to his own wretched off- 
spring; and his present hopelessly 
forlorn state. Ile even prepares to 
rob him of his last consolation, by 
detaining Antigone as the betrothed 
bride of his own surviving son, 
Hemon. But the harsh sentence, 
depriving the corpse of Polynices of 
burial, which he likewise promul- 
gates in the name of the deceased 
king, has roused the maiden from 
her stupor of grief. She stands for- 
ward in her dead brother’s defence, 
and declares that if Creon persists 
in forbidding her to perform his 
faneral rites, sooner than -call him 
father-in-law she will slay Haemon 
on their wedding night. The threat 
takes effect. Creon allows her to 
share her father’s exile. Left alone 
with that blind sufferer, their last 
touching dialogue concludes the 
play. Here are specimens of it :— 


“(idipus. Danghter, I needs must 
praise thy zeal; but yet.... 

Antigone. Were I to wed, thine exile 
would be lonely. 
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Gad. Stay prospering; and I'll count 
my ills for joys. 

Ant. Who then would tend thee in thy 
blindness, father ? 

(dad: I could lie still and die, 
fate might fling me. 

Ant. Where is the king, by the solved 
riddle crowned ? 

(Ea. Dead; me one day enriched, and 
one destroyed. 

Ant. Therefore it is my part to share 
thy woes. 

(ad. With a blind father exile shames 
a daughter. 

Ant. Nay, honours her, if so her heart 
be sound. 

Gd. Well, lead me then where I can 
touch thy mother. 

Ant. Here, our loved aged one thine 
hand may feel. 

Gd. O mother! 
wretchedest ! 

Ant. Woful she lies, having all ills at 
once, 

(Hd. Where 
where ? 

Ant, Stretched out 
closely side by side. 

Gd. Lay my blind hand on each ill- 
fated face. 

Ant, Here touch thy dead son’s feat- 
ures. 

(Ed. O dear dead! 

0 wretched children of a wretched sire !” 


where 


wife! of each the 


lies Eteocles? Polynices 


in death here, 


Then the old man bids Antigone 
guide him to Colonus,* near Athens, 
where the oracle foretold that he 
should die. With bursts of grief 
over the unburied brother (whose 
funeral she declares her intention 
of returning to perform), and over 
the sorrows of exile, the dutiful 
daughter guides her blind father 
from the city which he once saved, 
and which now is, perforce, so un- 
grateful to him. Bewailing his dis- 
crowned, dishonoured state, he de- 
parts leaning on the faithful arm of 
the maiden, who for his sake deserts 
her young companions, the shrines 
of her gods, her noble bridegroom, 
and even (for a season) the corpse 
of her favourite brother. 
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Few tragedies present an equally 
pathetic scene. All through the 
long play, Gidipus has been divined, 
not beheld, as an awful shadow in 
the background—the guiltless vic- 
tim of the curse of his house, the 
guiltless cause of yet more fearful 
curses to it. Not till those curses 
are wellnigh all fulfilled does he 
glide forth from the darkness which 
shrouded him, a ghostly and terrible 
form; like the dead uprising ghastly 
and pale to welcome the new-comers 
into his gloomy abode. But when 
he speaks, he is human still—still 
accessible to pain; and as with out- 
stretched hands he passes from 
corpse to corpse, and makes one 
death after another real to himself 
in his blindness, his brief lamenta- 
tions say more to our hearts than 
longer and more rhetorical expres- 
sions of sorrow could have done. 

The “ Pheenisse” can only stand 
in the second rank even of the 
plays of Euripides. It is held 
generally in low esteem indeed, 
therefore, in comparison with the 
masterpieces of Atschylus and So- 
phocles, Yet, as regards the first at 
least, while it is impossible to deny 
that this drama of Euripides lacks 
the unity of interest of the “Seven 
against Thebes,” and its ragged and 
massive grandeur, yet surely it goes 
far beyond it in pathos, and proves 
its author the better wielder, of the 
two tragedians, of that master-key 
which “opes the sacred source of 
sympathetic tears.” Disapprove as 
we may of Jocasta’s being permit- 
ted to survive by so many years the 
disclosure of her horrible (though 
involuntary) disgrace, yet there can 
be no question that by such reprieve 
Euripides has unsealed a fount of 
the deepest pathos, in her hopeless 





* This, we need scarcely remark, is meant asa partial reconciliation of this ver- 
sion of the fate of Edipus with that adopted by Sophocles in his “ (Edipus at Colo- 
nus ;” the difference being that Sophocles makes his hero’s exile begin much 


sooner. 


In like manner, Antigone’s words about the burial of Polynices prepare 


the way for her well-known fate in the “ Antigone’’ of Sophocles. 
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mediation between her children, 
her sad meeting and parting with 
her exiled son, and her tragic death. 
More easily to be defended, too, than 
the waste of pathetic subjects in 
the quickly-told and quickly-forgot- 
ten death of the brave Meneeceus, is 
the final introduction of (CEdipus, 
on account of the touching beauty 
of the closing scene to which it 
gives rise. It is true that Euripides 
has not invested him with the 
solemn grandeur with which Sopho- 
eles clothes his “ (idipus at Colo- 
nus,” any more than (kind and duti- 
ful as is his daughter) the Antigone 
of Euripides can compare with the 
nobility thrown by her steadfastness 
of purpose round the Antigone of 
Sophocles. Yet if we miss 

“The vagrant king of haughty-purposed 

mind, 
Whom prayer nor plague could bend, 
Wronged at the cost of him who did the 
wrong, 
Accursed himself, but in his cursing 


strong, 
And honoured in his end,”’ 


of Sophocles in the C£dipus of 
Euripides, we have yet in the blind 
old sufferer, as he conceives him, 
a figure on which few can look 
without tears. And if, though 
beautiful in each of its parts, we are 
still compelled to condemn the 
“ Pheenissxe” as a whole for its lavish 
waste of material, its undue crowd- 
ing together in one canvas of too 
many separate subjects, we still 
cannot avoid seeing in it on that 
very account one more link between 
its great author and modern poetry ; 
and acknowledging, in his attempt 
to depict so much in one tragedy, 
a prophecy of the romantic drama, 
with its varied interests, its plot 
and underplots, all working to- 
gether to one grand result. The 
resources in his hands did not 
enable Euripides to accomplish this 
successfully: he is not the less 
noteworthy for having made the 
attempt. 
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A play with so many modem 
characteristics as the “ Pheenissg” 
might well invite the imitation of 
later times, and promise a good re. 
sult to those who should essay it, 
It is therefore disappointing to have 
to chronicle in “Les Fréres En. 
nemis” of Racine a very complete 
failure. No doubt it deserves in- 
dulgence as the youthful effort of 
an immature genius, which, ripen- 
ing, was in “ Phédre,” “ Iphigénie,” 
and “Andromaque” afterwards to 
travesty plays of Euripides, to the 
delight of a cultivated French aud- 
ience—a delight which, if we cannot 
share to any great extent, still re- 
flects honour on the poet who could 
bestow it. But in “Les Fréres 
Ennemis” there is more than a 
travesty, there is a burlesque— 
although a burlesque executed with 
the most solemn unconsciousness, 
It is not merely that all Hellenic 
sentiment has disappeared from 
this imitation of the old drama of 
Hellas; that in it the divine right 
of kings, and modern sentiments of 
loyalty aud chivalry, take the place 
of Greek patriotism, so that Hémon 
has no scruple in taking up arms 
against his country to please his 
lady-love, and is so sensible of the 
privileges of her royal descent as 
to exclaim— 


“Et du sang de ses rois il est beau d’étre 


issu, 
Dit-on rendre ce sang sitdt qu’on I’a 
recu.”” 


Nor is it only that the secluded life 
of an unmarried woman among the 
Greeks is so far forgotten by Racine 
that he allows his Antigone private 
interviews with her lover, and 
makes her as bold and forward in 
the council-chamber as a_ political 
heroine of the Fronde. All mis- 
takes of this sort are redeemable. 
But they can only be redeemed by 
grand effects, by pictures in them- 
selves natural and beautiful, how- 
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ever incompatible with the period 
to which they are assigned; and in 
“Les Fréres Ennemis” such _ pic- 
tures are wholly wanting. Still we 
may be thankful that Racine’s good 
taste preserved him from one mis- 
take, into which his Preface shows 
there was some danger of his fall- 
ing. He left his two hostile breth- 
ren, as well as their mother, as he 
found them. His Etéocle and 
Polynice, like his Jocaste, are 
ale copies of those of his original ; 
with much indeed of the spirit and 
naturalness which there distinguish 
them omitted, but performing the 
same actions and impassioned by 
the same hatred. It is true that 
that hatred produces a much more 
displeasing, because a less natural, 
effect as depicted by Racine than as 
painted by Euripides; since the 
courtly entourage and general as- 

ct of civilisation which environ 
the brother-foes of the former, 
throw their innate barbarity into 
far too strong relief, But still 
Racine does not make his two 
heroes ridiculous by making one, or 
both of them, in love. He offers 
a needless apology for this omission, 
but happily declines to exhibit 
either of the fierce brethren sigh- 
ing at the feet of some beauteous 
princess, It is well that he avoided 
this additional descent: it would 
have been better still had he ex- 
tended a little of the same forbear- 
ance to their illustrious sister, But 
as it is, the unbappy Antigone has 
to make up for their deficiencies by 
not only being herself violently in 
love with her cousin Hémon, but 
by likewise being beloved, though 
vainly, by her own uncle,* Créon, 
Some notion of the degree in which 
she resembles her Greek prototype 
may be gathered from the fact that 
she does not blush to refer to 
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Créon’s rivalry with bis son in his 
own presence and that of other 
witnesses; and that after her 
mother’s death (whose suicide in 
Racine ahticipates her sons’ fore- 
seen destruction), she avows that 
her love for Hémon alone prevents 
her from following her at once into 
the grave. She upbraids herself, it 
is true, for her hesitation— 


*¢ Et toi seule verses des larmes, 
Tous les autres versent du sang.” 


But she adds: 


“Un amant me retient, 
m’appelle. 
Dans la nuit du tombeau je la vois qui 
m’attend: 
Ce que veut la raison l'amour me le dé- 


une mére 


fend, 

Et m’en ote l’envie. 
Que je vois de sujets d’abandonner le jour! 
Hémon, vous le pouvoir que l’amour a sur 

Mais, héles! qu’on tient & la vie, 

Quand on tient si fort & Pamour! 

Je ne vivrais pas pour moi-méme, 

Et je veux bien vivre pour toi,”’ 
Tke Antigone of Sophocles inspires 
Hemon indeed with that passionate 
love which is his ruin; buat she 
never informs us whether she reci- 
procates his feeling or not. Racine 
effaces that noble ideal of the daugh- 
ter and sister, aod puts the most 
commonplace of love-sick maidens 
in its room. 

Of his maltreatment of another 
personage, Creon, we can think with 
more amusement than indignation. 
And yet it is rather hard to see 
the man to whose inflexible will and 
resolute vindication of the rights of 
the State the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles owes her death, turned into a 
stage-lover and very .ordinary in- 
triguer. The Creon of Euripides is 
a man, not indeed capable of a great 
self-sacrifice like his son, but re- 
spectable in the discharge of every- 
day duties—a kind brother and a 





* The idea of such a marriage being contemplated would not shock a Romanist 


audience as it does us. 
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tender father, The Créon of Racine 
is a monster of selfishness, who, 
disregarding the agonies of his un- 
happy sister, fans the strife between 
her sons in the hopes of occupying 
the throne left vacant by their 
death. These wicked intentions he 
placidly, and very needlessly, re- 
veals to a confidant, who has the 
grace to be a littleshocked at them, 
and who reminds him that 


“On porte ses remords avec le diadéme.’’ 


Créon’s answer is: 


“Le remords n’est pas ce que me 

touche, 

Et je n’ai plus un coeur que le crime effar- 
ouche : 

Tous les premiers forfaits cofittent quel- 
ques efforts ; 

Mais, Attale, on commet les seconds sans 
remords.”’ 


The death of the brave Hémon 
(slain in a fruitless effort to obey 
the commands of Antigone, and 
separate her brethren in the combat 
which proves fatal to them both) 
is viewed by his father with a re- 
gret tempered by joy, as it appears 
to open a way for him to wed his 
son’s beloved. He announces the 
catastrophe to Antigone with a de- 
cent semblance of sorrow, which she 
sees through, and indignantly bids 
him this farewell :— 


** Ah! vous régnez, Créon ; 
Et le tréne aisément yous console d’Hé- 
mon, 


Adieu. Nous ne faisons tous deux que 
nous géner ; 

Je veux pleurer, Créon; et yous voulez 
régner.”’ 


It is in vain that Créon stops her 
with the words, 


“Ah, madame! régnez et montez sur le 
tréne : 
Ce haut rang n’appartient qu’aé l’illustre 
Antigone.”’ 


Her reply to his repeated offer of 
his crown is— 


“Je la refuserais de la main des dieux 
méme; 

Et vous osez, Créon, m/offrir le dia- 
déme !”’ 


When Antigone has stabbed herself 
with her mother’s fatal dagger, 
Créon declares himself unable to 
survive her loss; avd the curtain 
falls, leaving him in paroxysms, 
the result of which no mortal could 
possibly care to know. 

It will not escape our readers’ 
notice that the rhetorical effect of 
the lines we have quoted is good 
—very good indeed, in compari- 
son with the triviality of the per- 
sonages who give them utterance. 
And with regard to the other per- 
sonages of the drama, who, being 
more closely copied from Euripides, 
possess some superiority of design, 
we may say that their speeches ex- 
hibit here and there real eloquence, 
The words in which Etéocle ex- 
plains and justifies his hatred of his 
brother are of this class :— 


“Nous avons l’un et lautre une haine 
obstinée : 

Elle n’est pas, Créon, Vouvrage d’une 
année; 

Elle est née avec nous; et sa _ noire 
fureur 

Aussitot que le vie, entra dans notre 
coeur. 

Nous étions ennemis dés la plus tendre 
enfance; — 

Que dis-je ! nous l’étions avant notre nais- 
sance. 


Elles* ont, tu le sais, paru dans le ber- 
ceau, 

Et nous suivront peut-étre encore dans 
le tombeau.”’ ¢ 


Such, too, are the replies of Poly- 
nice to his mother’s last warnings. 
She has dissuaded him from strug- 
gling to mount a throne always 
fatal to its occupants, He answers: 





* Their ‘‘ divisions.” 


+ A good reference to the well-known account by Statius in his ‘ Thebaid,’ book 


xii., of their funeral rites. 
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“Quand je devrais au ciei rencontrer le 
tonnerre, 

J’y monterais plut6t que de ramper 4 
terre, 

Mon cceur, jaloux du sort de ces grands 
malheureux, 

Vent s’élever, madame, et tomber avec 


eux. 
Fte. Je saurai t’épargner une chite si 
vaine. 

Poly. Ah! ta chiite, crois-moi, précé- 
dera la mienne. 

Joc. Mon fils, son régne plait. 

Poly. Mais il m’est odieux. 

Joc. Tl a pour lui la peuple. 

Poly. Et j’ai pour moi les dieux.”’ 


Or, again, Jocaste’s despairing ex- 
clamation, when the challenge for 
the last fatal duel has been given 
and accepted :— 


“Surpassez, s’il se peut, les crimes de 
vos péres : 

Montrez, en vous tuant, comme vous étes 
fréres ; 

Le plus grand des forfaits vous a donné 
le jour, 

Il faut qu’un crime égal vous l’arrache 
& son tour.” 


But of the tenderer and gentler 
traits which relieve the horror of 
the dark picture in Euripides, Ra- 
cine has not even attempted the 
reproduction. The love of Poly- 
nices for his kindred and his home, 
which gives such undying pathos 
to his last words in the Greek, has 
vanished in the French. Antigone 
is too much engaged in her own 
personal concerns to think of her 
brother’s funeral honours; and, for- 
tunately for himself, if not for the 
beholder, no blind father totters for- 
ward to lay claim to her pious care. 

The “Polinice” of Alfieri is 
a better specimen of its author's 
powers than is “Les Fréres Enne- 
mis” of Racine’s. It confines it- 
self to its main theme far more 
strictly. Antigone is in it, once 
more the sister and the daughter, 
though with almost too pronounced 
a partisanship for her exiled bro- 
ther; and the name of Hemon 
figures no more in the list of the 
dramatis persone of Alfieri than it 
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does amid those of Euripides. Creon 
comes more prominently forward as 
the adviser of Eteocles than he does 
in the “ Pheenisse,” and, as in Ra- 
cine, with a character of unrelieved 
blackness; for Alfieri, while excus- 
ing him from playing the ridiculous 
part of lover to his own niece, has 
assigned to him that of the most 
detestable of evil counsellors: mak- 
ing him first persuade Eteocles to 
assassinate his brother, and then, 
by revealing his secret to Polynices, 
cause his public rejection of the 
poisoned cup handed to him by 
Eteocles,—thus leaving the hostile 
pair no resource but the fatal single 
combat. In this intrigue of the 
palace, we lose the free and open 
atmosphere which we breathed in 
the Greek play, and feel as if we 
had been set down among the Sforzas 
or Viscontis of the middle ages, 
Eteocles is degraded from the brave 
and frank, if violent and overbear- 
ing, chieftain of a free people, to 
a cowardly murderer who strives by 
the basest means to retain the 
crown which the Argive spear is 
about to wrest from him. And 
Creon wears the aspect of a subtle 
Italian, well versed in Machiavelli- 
an principles, Alfieri’s own tastes 
were republican ; he therefore never 
objected to blacken a king. His 
Polynices, on the other hand, is a 
better, if a weaker, man than the 
Theban prince in Earipides. He 
has faithfully performed Ais share of 
the compact, and resigned the 
throne, which had been his for a 
year, to his brother at that year’s 
end. It is almost against his will 
that ke reclaims that throne in arms; 
and nothing but the revelation of 
his brother’s odious treachery nerves 
him to the final duel, which Alfieri 
makes the result of accident more 
than of design. Jocasta and Anti- 
gone are much more constantly be- 
fore us in the Italian than in the 
Greek play. Yet they neither of 
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them leave so individual an im- 
pression on the mind as do the two 
heroines of Euripides; rather do 
they seem impersonations of the 
evil fate of their house, which they 
are constantly lamenting, and to 
which they hopelessly succumb, 
The unrelieved gloom that surrounds 
them is no more natural than is the 
darkoess of Gaspar Poussin’s land- 
seapes. The Jocasta of Euripides 
hopes as well as fears; his Antigone 
surveys the Greek chieftains with 
girlish curiosity. Her ill-starred 
birth is not perpetually present to 


the one—her fatal marriage to the - 


other, And this is in accordance 
with human nature, and that power 
which it has of living down shame 
and sorrow, without which some 
could not live atall. But Alfieri’s 
Theban princesses cannot forget 
their woes for an instant, and are, 
like the majority of his characters, 
lacking in those pulsations which 
bespeak genuine life. 

It is in the catastrophe of his tra- 
gedy that Alfieri has introduced the 
greatest variation from bis Greek 
original. An abridged translation 
will give the English reader some 
notion of his style, as well as of the 
form into which he has altered the 
well-known legend. 

His Giocasta is alone at the 
opening of his fifth Act, longing 
for tidings of the conflict outside, 
which her daughter enters to bring 
her. Antigone announces the rout 
of the Theban by the Argive forces, 
—the greatly preponderant power 
according to the Italian poet,—and 

refaces her narration by the news 
that Eteocle has fallen. The mo- 
ther’s impartial wrath falls on Poli- 
nice—as it would have done on his 
brother had the reverse result taken 

lace, Antigone tries to mitigate it 
by explaining how Eteocle, seeing bis 
own troops defeated, forced on the 
fatal duel, and flung himself, in his 
blind rage, on to the point of his 





brother’s weapon, who had remained 
as long as possible on the defensive, 
Though mortally wounded, Eteocle 
is not dead, and before long his 
comrades in arms bear him into his 
mother’s presence, the remorseful 
Polinice following in the deepest 


dejection. His sister addresses the 
latter :— 
*€ Ant. Ah! thou, at least, 
Art safe. 
Poli. Keep off, depart! ah! seest 
thou not? 


My ee 8 blood dyes me from head to 


Gio. Ah} wicked fratricide, and infa- 


mous ! 
How darest thou come into a mother’s 
sight, 
Having stabbed her son ? 
Poli. Into thy sight alive 
I never meant to come; that self-same 
steel 
—— his thread of life, with angrier 
an 


I turned upon myself. 
Gio “Yet liv’st thou, coward.” 


The unhappy man explains how 
Emone disarmed him, reserving 
him, as he thinks, for a more cruel 
fate. “Slay me yourself, mother,” 
he says. Giocasta turns impatiently 
from him, He is robbing her of 
her other son’s last words, Adjured 
by her, Eteocle feebly reopens his 
eyes to say— 


es = me: am [in Thebes ? 
Within thy palace. 
Se. Say, do I die a king? That 
traitor? Oh 
What = I! Wretch, thou livest and I 


e. 
Poli. Thou shalt have all my blood; to 

appease thy shade 

I have devoted it. Lay down thy 
wrath ; 

*Twas thou (this knowest thou) who didst 
will thy death : 

Thou ba a rage didst run against my 

Alas! “that fatal blow, which takes thy 


life, 
Takes more el life from me, it takes 


my hono 
Ere then my fault inexpiable I punish,} 
— me thy ake . : 
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Eee. Son of Cdipus, 
What sayest thou? Canst thou pardon 
ask of me? 
Or hope it from a son of (dipus ? 


My life-blood leaves my veins, but not 
my hate. 

Oh rage! oh grief! thou livest, my con- 
queror, 

And thou wilt fill my throne, O Death, 


make haste 
To hide me from the sight. 


Poli. Ne’er will I take 
Thy throne, afresh I swear it: ah! go 
down 
Appeased to Styx. Proud with thy royal 
wreath, 
Thou ’mid the ancestral sceptred shades 
shalt walk, 


Seeing me reverent there, a lesser shade, 
Thy subject brother still. Something 
abate 
Of thy fierce wrath: behold me at thy 
feet ; 
Thou art my lord for ever. I implore 
Thy pardon only, ere I speed to death. 
Gio, Give it him; show thyself, 


Eteocles, 
Greater than this thy fate, and by thy 
ardon’ 
Make him more guilty: leave to his re- 
morse 
Thy vengeance. 
Ant. Canst thou yct resist? 
Hard heart ! 
Cannot the prayers, the grief, the des- 
perate tears 
Of Save thy dearest, move thee ? 
Gio, O, my son, 
Refuse thy brother not one last em: 
brace ! 
Thy time is short: leave not upon thy 
ame 
This blot. 
Ete. Lyiel nen willest it, mother! well, 
eld 


om brother, then ; once more into the 
Of tis thy dying brother, slain by 


e, 
Come—and receive in this my last em- 
brace— 
Brother—from me—thy death-due. 
ee him while feigning to embrace him.) 
Ah! what treason! 
int What see I? Polynices! 
Poli, Art thou now 
Content ? 


Ete. I am avenged. I die—but yet 
Thate thee. 
Poli. I, too, die—and pardon thee.” 


The curtain falls amid the ravings 
of the hapless mother, left (in this 
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tragedy alone of the three) the sur- 
vivor, though _ spectators can 
foresee) not for long, of her ill-fated 
children. 

Unquestionably this closing scene 
is both terrible and pathetic—very 
superior to Racine’s long-winded 
narration; nay, in the one point 
that it enables us to see for our- 
selves the death-struggles of the 
hostile brethren instead of only lis- 
tening to the Messenger’s account of 
them, better than Euripides’s de- 
scription of their death. For, as in 
the “ Trachiniz” of Sophocles and in 
the “ Hippolytus” of Euripides, the 
entrance of the dying hero on the 
stage produces the most forcible 
effect on the beholder, and his last 
words affect the heart through the 
ear far more than they would if 
merely repeated to him by another ; 
so the concentrated rage of the Ete- 
ocle, the remorse of the Polinice of 
Alfieri, impress us strongly through 
their exhibition before our very 
eyes. But that rage is fiendish 
rather than human: that remorse is 
denounced as the accompaniment of 
a feeble character by its exaggere- 
tion, The Polynices of the antique 
drama vanishes, and a well-meaning 
but almost effeminate being takes 
his place, whose grasp of life is too 
feeble to make us feel when he re- 
linquishes it, as we do when the 
Theban hero of Euripides dies par- 
doning his brother-foe, and suppli- 
eating with his last breath a resting- 
place in his dear native earth, 

We are thus brought to the con- 
clusion that neither France nor Italy 
has succeeded in naturalising the 
Theban. fraternal “ Wrestlers ;” and 
that, to behold them in their un- 
constrained freedom of attitude aud 
native vigor of limb, in their force 
and their fury in life, and in their 
fallen majesty in death, we must 
bend our steps to Greece. 

Let us, however, see what Ger- 
many has been able to do for them 
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—what a greater genius than Racine 
or than Alfieri, Schiller—working 
in a language more like Greek iu 
its richness of resource and in its 
plastic power than either French or 
Italian—could effect. 

Tn “The Bride of Messina” Schil- 
ler transfers Ais hostile brethren to 
medieval days, making them scions 
of the house of the Norman rulers 
of Sicily. The curse which broods 
over their line. and finds its fulfil- 
ment in their enmity, has its origin 
in the secret nuptials of their sire 
with his own intended stepmother 
—a forestalment resented with bit- 
ter imprecations by the angry father 
on his undutiful son and on his fu- 
ture children. Manuel and Cesar, 
the offspring of this ill-omened mar- 
riage, fulfil the curse by hating one 
another; yet, as their blood is un- 
tainted by any actual unlawfulness 
in their parents’ union, their enmity 
is of a far milder type, when the play 
begins, than their Theban proto- 
types. What exasperates and brings 
it to a fatal termination is the passion 
which each has conceived (unknown 
to the other) for a beautiful maiden 
living secluded in the protection 
of a convent; who, little as they 
suspect it, is in reality their own 
sister Beatrice. Thus, like the old 
Theban drama, the atmosphere of 
Schiller’s play is thick with possi- 
bilities of crime committed un- 
awares; only (as in the so-far paral- 
lel play of Calderon’s “ Devotion of 
the Cross”) those possibilities are 
happily never realised. So far 
Schiller’s new-born love of the an- 
tique did not mislead him. A true 
instinct tanght him how to copy it 
without servility, and with skilful 
adaptation to our altered circum- 
stances. Nor should we hastily 
imitate Madame de Staél’s sneer at 
his attempt to reproduce the ancient 
Chorus in the persons of retainers of 
the two young princes, as an assem- 
bly of chamberlains, instead of the 
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free representatives of the religious 
or civil organisation of the State, 
As in the middle ages loyalty to a 
chosen leader replaced patriotism 
or devotion to one’s country in the 
abstract, the faithful followers of a 
princely house form a suitable troop 
to comment on its counsels and ac- 
company its good or evil fortune by 
their songs. Still such songs (how- 
ever beautiful) do not arise as natn- 
rally from the situation as in a 
Greek drama. In it the chorie 
odes are properly religious hymns— 
addresses which enlarge the bound- 
ary of the stage, and carry the hear- 
ers’ minds to those mightier unseen 
influences which are swaying the 
movements of the visible personages 
of the drama. The religious belief 
of the actors in the “ Bride of Mes 
sina” is highly unfixed,—fluctuating 
between the pagan and the Chris. 
tian,—and cannot, therefore, contti- 
bute any assured foundation for the 
stability of the Chorus. And this 
is the capital fault of ‘the whole 
play. The ideas of Fate and of 
Providence—oracles which “ palter 
with the double sense,” like the one 
which led Croesus to his ruin—and 
the sayings of pious hermits,—the 
heathen temple and the Catholic 
cloister, pagan and Christian beliefs, 
—stream out their confused and 
bewildering lights across Schiller’s 
otherwise fine composition. Had 
he possessed a firm Christian faith, 
and expressed it, the plan must 
have been recast here and there, 
but the result would have attained 
a higher perfection: had he felt 
and written altogether as 


“ A Pagan suckled ina creed outworn,” 


the time and place of his poem mast 
have been changed, but he would 
have had to alter little else in it. 
The drama opens, as it closes, in 
a hall of the sovereign prince of 
Messina’s castle. He has not yet 
been two months dead, and bs 
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widow, Donna Isabella, in a grave 
address to the elders of the city, 
deplores the disputes between her 


through fear of their stern father, 
have broken into flame at his de- 
Her good offices have been 
diligently employed for their recon- 
ciliation, and not without effect. 
Both are on their way to a confer- 
ence in her presence. 
clamours outside herald their ap- 
proach, and their mother goes forth 
to receive them. The retainers of 
each precede their master into the 
high Gothic hall, and make its 
pillars resound with their martial 
They are ready, they sing, 
for conflict; but they reverence the 
mighty Eumenides too much to vio- 
late the oath which binds them for 
the moment to pe 
they stand surveying each other 
from opposite sides, they gradu- 
ally direct milder glances at their 
recent foes: they begin to recollect 
that they are all children of one 
soil, and that the masters for whom 
they fight are, after all, men from a 
distant shore; and they deplore the 
fatal fertility which has for ever sub- 
jected fair Sicily to a foreign yoke. 


“ Not where Ceres laughs ’mid her golden 
rain, 

Or Saere peaceful Pan guards his flock 
ld 

But where mountain rocks feed the iron- 


vein, 
Spring forth earth’s rulers with sword and 
shield.”’ 


Yet their course (so sing the 
more reflective part of the Chorus) 
is transitory as the mountain tor- 
rent—the higher they rise the 
deeper is their fall: our foreign 
conquerors pass, and we remain. 

When Isabella enters between 
‘her two sons the Chorus salute her 





coming, hailing her as a worthy 
mother of princes, and then sub- 
side into a respectful silence, only 
broken by occasional murmurs of 
approval during the rare pauses of 
her long and persuasive harangue : 
an approval the more disinterested 
as, in recalling her sons to peace, 
the lady deals somewhat hard mea- 
sure to the retainers, the ready in- 
struments and stirrers up of their 
strife,—depreciating, too, their loyal 
service rather unjustly when she 
says, “ Nature alone is to be trust- 
ed. Fickle inclination gives a man 
a friend, interest a comrade, but 
happy he to-whom birth has given 
a brother—a gift which fortune can 
never bestow.” She goes on to con- 
jure her sons to lay aside, with other 
childish things, the unreasonable 
hatred which was their childhood’s 
bane, and which their manhood can 
neither explain nor justify. For 
some time her wise words seem 
wasted. It is not till she has with- 
drawn, after emphasising her last 
warnings by no obscure reference 
to the Theban horrors, and to the 
cloven flame which (according to 
Statius) rose from the funeral pyre 
of the two hostile brethren,* that 
Manuel and Cesar address one an- 
other. And then at a single kind 
word of the elder their wrath be- 
gins to melt Jike snow. They look 
one another in the face, and Caesar 
discerns in Manuel his mother’s 
features ; while a seemingly yet more 
affecting likeness to a person whom 
he does not name, discloses itself in 
his younger brother to Manuel’s as- 
tonished eyes. They give up ail 
their mutual subjects of dissension 
in generous rivalry as to who can 
yield most. The rival attendants 
follow their masters’ example, and 





* Her words would lead to the conclusion that Schiller considered cremation 
a medieval Christian practice. Doubtless he would have defended them, along 
nce owned by his Chorus to the gods of Hellas, as the proper 
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émbrace. In short, the Queen of 
Heaven, solemnly invoked by Don- 
na Isabella when the conference 
began, appears to have worked a 
miracle at her request. 

Shortly after this complete re- 
conciliation Don Cesar is mysteri- 
ously summoned away; and Don 
Manuel, left alone with his train, 
discloses to them a secret. He loves 
a beautiful maiden, whose name he 
knows not, whose existence is a 
mystery even to herself, whom he 
found in the garden of a secluded 
convent (her temporary abode) as he 
pursued her favourite white hind in a 
solitary chase. It is this love which 
has softened his heart towards his 
brother: he brought no hatred with 
him when he entered his ancestral 
halls; his mird was too full of the 
joy her approaching reception there 
would cause the girl he loves. And 
that happy moment is very near. 
He has stolen her from her cloister, 
not daring to leave her there to 
await the approach of a person who 
was to claim her on behalf of her 
unknown parents. She is at this 
moment within the walls of a gar- 
den in the city: thence he is about 
to lead her with princely pomp to 
the palace, having first provided 
her with a wedding robe and jewels 
befitting a royal bride. He goes to 
seek them with two of his attend- 
ants; and the Chorus, having first 
sung the competing charms of peace 
and war, and considered how (since 
the former seems their lot) they 
may best employ it in love, or in 
the chase, or in adventures: at sea, 
strike at last a momentary note of 
foreboding. The mention of the 
unstable sea suggests to them the 
instability of human fortune, and 
they bethink them of the volcano 
of passion which may be smoulder- 
ing beneath the thin crust of the 
sudden reconciliation, and which 
may yet some day blaze forth in 
fulfilment of the ancestral curse. 


The scene changes to the garden, 
where Beatrice, Don Manuel’s be. 
trothed, is awaiting his retum, 
Fluttering like a bird with terror at 
the bold step she has taken, agi 
tated by the recollection of a youth 
whose imperious admiration had 
terrified her when she had, for once 
in her life, ventured beyond her 
convent’s bounds to witness the 
funeral of the late prince, the 
maiden longs for her lover’s retum 
to calm her fears. She hears, as 
she thinks, his step; she rushes for. 
ward to meet him, and finds her. 
self, to her horror, in the presence 
of her unwelcome admirer, Don 
Cesar, who has learned (through a 
spy whom he had set to watch for 
the reappearance of the lady whose 
beauty had subjugated him even 
amid those sad solemnities) where 
she is to be found in Messina 
After having been struck speech- 
less by his bold declaration of love, 
and still more by his high rank, 
which he reveals to her, Beatrice 
is left by him as hastily as he 
entered—guarded by his followers, 
and trembling for her own lover's 
danger from this powerful rivai ;— 
having never yet suspected, in 
her simplicity, that the unknown 
Manuel’s rank may be in truth as 
high as that of the man who has 
thus appropriated her without wait- 
ing for her own consent. 

Don Cvsar’s haste was caused by 
the need of his instant return toa 
solemn conference which his mother 
wishes to hold with her sons, She 
has to prepare them to welcome the 
arrival of a_ sister, supposed by 
them and by all Messina to have died 
in earliest childhood. To death 
her stern father had actually doomed 
her—wrought to such cruelty by a 
vision. He saw two laurel trees 
oyershadow his couch a little before 
her birth, and a lily grow up betwixt 
them, whence issued a flame that 
consumed both trees and his house 
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itself. An Arab astrologer interpre- 
ted this to mean that, should the 
coming child be a daughter, she 
would cause her brethren’s death. 
But the mother had a vision of her 
own, and she trusted a pious her- 
mit’s explanation of it. She saw a 
lovely child, on whose lap a lion and 
an eagle both came to lay their prey 
in sign of allegiance; and this the 
holy man declared to mean that the 
coming daughter should unite her 
brothers’ warring minds in love. 
Trusting the Christian rather than 
the Mohammedan soothsayer, Isa- 
bella hid the child from her hus- 
band. But to-day, now her sons 
are reconciled, she has ventured to 
draw their sister from her seclusion. 
A trusty servant, the only confidant 
of her secret, has gone to fetch her. 
“T too bring you a daughter,” ex- 
claims Don Manuel; “I also,” says 
Don Cesar. And each pours forth 
to svmpathising ears the praises of 
the lady of his choice, Each, too, 
finds it hard to answer his mother’s 
affectionate inquiries about her. 
“Wait till to-morrow,” says the 
elder son, “I hope then to unveil 
the whole mystery.” “Frankly,” 
says Don Cesar, of his own chosen 
wife, “I do not know her name. 
She revealed herself to me, like the 
sun, by her own light.” And then 
he tells his tale of, his father’s 
solemn burial-rites, and of the beau- 
tiful unknown in whose eyes he had 
read his destiny even in that hour of 
mourning. Manuel acknowledges 
the justice of the description. Such 
is love, he says; and he feels himself 
drawn closer to his brother by their 
common experience. It is just then 
that the aged servant, Diego, enters 
with the evil tidings that the lady 
Beatrice has disappeared from her 
convent. She has been missing 
since early morning, and is believed 
to have been stolen by some corsairs, 
whose ship is yet in the offing. 
Isabella turns in her grief to her 
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sons, and bids them speed to 
their sister’s rescue. Cssar is 
ready, and goes forth at once. 
But Manuel turns pale, asks the 
name of the convent whence the 
lady has disappeared, which his 
mother’s agitation prevents her 
from giving him; and is only re- 
assured when Diego says that he 
blames himself for having let his 
young charge attend her unknown 
father’s funeral, where her great 
beauty may have attracted the 
spoiler’s eye. “She would have 
told me had she done that,” thinks 
Manuel. “They are speaking of 
another Beatrice than mine.” And 
he hastens to his beloved one, that 
she may set his lingering doubts at 
rest before he goes on the quest for 
his sister. When he enters the 
garden he is surprised to find its 
quiet disturbed by the clash of 
arms. His own retainers have ar- 
rived with his bridal gifts, and Don 
Ceesar’s are resenting what they 
think is their intrusion, Having: 
hushed their discord by his autbo- 
rity, he goes up to the trembling 
Beatrice with his question, She 
cannot hear him at first for terror: 
at the wild men-at-arms; and when, 
to soothe that terror, he discloses 
himself as the Prince of Messina, 
instead of soothing he redoubles it. 
“Why does it frighten you to hear: 
I am Don Cesar’s brother?” he 
asks her. Then as a fearful light 
begins to penetrate his soul, he 
puts question to her after question, 
and has just extracted from her un- 
willing lips the admission that she 
did, unknown to him, follow her 
heart’s impulse, and attend the old 
Prince’s obsequies, when Czesar- 
rushes in, sword in hand, having 
been told by his attendants that 
his brother has come to claim the 
lady of his choice. Stung to mad- 
ness by the sight of Beatrice in 
Manuel’s arms, he stabs him fatally, 
and declares that he has but taken: 
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just vengeance on the foe, who has 
feigned fraternal affection only to 
rob him of what he loves best. 
Then, impelled by his promise to 
recover her Jost daughter for his 
mother, he goes forth as hastily as 
he entered, bidding his attendants 
bear his intended wife to the Lady 
— keeping, with the message 
that she was sent to her by her son 
Don Cesar. They obey, and the 
swooning Beatrice is borne off. The 
rest of the Chorus remain. They 
group themselves around the bleed- 
ing body of their young prince, 
with bitter lamentations over his 
untimely fate :— 


1. 


** Voice of lamenting, arise, loudly crying, 
Weep the youth well-beloved who is 


slain ; 
In the bloom of his first days here 
lying 
(Death’s night pressing hard on his 


eyes), 
On the bride-chamber’s threshold un- 
moving ; 
While above him, the silent, must 
rise 
Loud, measureless wail from hearts 
loving. 


9 
ade 


We hasted, we hasted, with pomp and 


with yee 
o welcome the bride: 
The pages were bearing” 
Fair gifts for her spousals, rich robes 
for her wearing. 
The feast is made ready, each witness 
advances ;— 
be, “ bridegroom uplifts not his 
ea 


Never shall wake him the merriest 
dances, 
For the slumber is deep of the dead. 


3. 


Deep the dead’s slumber, full deep and 
sound: 

Never shall wake him his bride’s sweet 
voice, 

Never the horn that bids hunters 


rejoice : 
Stiff and senseless he lies on the 
ground. 


4. 


o. 


To thy mother now will I bear thee 
A burden of bitterest woe ; : 
Cypress! this axe-edge shall tear thee 
Shall rend thee with murderous blow. 
We will weave us a bier from her 
boughs dark-green ; 
Nought that lives shall on her be seen 
Whom this death-fruit has made our foe 
Ne’er in glad growth shall she lift her 
on high, 
Never wanderers shelter pleasantly. 
The tree that in murder’s soil was bred 
Shall be accurséd to serve the dead. 


6. 


But woe to the murderer! woe! 

Who goes from hence in his wild mad 
mood. 

Down, down through chinks in earth’s 
bosom, slowly 

Trickles, drop after drop, thy blood ; 

een a, too, in those deeps most 

oly, 

Unlighted, without song or word, 

Are Themiss’s daughters, the past who 
treasure, 

Whom no man can cheat, who all justly 


measure ; 
These in black vessels catch it at leisure 
And by them dread vengeance is mixed 
and stirred. 


7 


Not long can trace of a deed remain 

On this earth where the sunlight is 
streaming ; 

It flies like care’s frown off a forehead 
dreaming. 

Yet is nought wholly lost and quite 


departed, 

Which the still watchful Hours, the 
mysterious-hearted, 

In their dim arms folding have grasped 
with heed— 

For time is an ever-flowering plain ; 

Great, living is Nature, her dead rise 


again, 
And om thing is fruit, yet each too is 
seed. 


8. 


Woe! ah, woe to the murderer! woe! 

Who has sown him this deadly seed ; 

One face while yet ’tis to do will show, 

Another when accomplished the deed. 

Courage her eye speaks, and bold its 
flashing, 

While the arms of revenge in thy bosom 
are clashing ; 

But when the deed is done and com 
pleted, 

A face meets thine eye whence the 
colour has fleeted. 
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The Furies themselves their dread ser- 
nts were flingin 
Once at Orestes, with poisonous sting- 


ing, 
Urging to murder his mother that son ; 
With holy semblance of justice deceiv- 


in 

Artful’ they cheated his heart fond be- 
lieving, 

Till with his hand he the death-deed 
had done. 

But so soon as his sword pierced that 
breast 

Which had borne him and hushed him 


to rest, 
Then lo! they turned them 
Awful in semblance against him round ; 
Then late he knew them, those hand- 
maids of terror, 
Who that murderer seize fierce grasping, 
Nor thenceforward relax their clasping, 
Who with snakebite’s venom ceaseless 
undo him, 
Who from sea to sea aye restless pursue 


him, 
Up to the Delphic high temple’s bound.” 


By this time the bier is ready, and 
the Chorus depart with the corpse of 
the unhappy Manuel. Their com- 
rades have forestalled them with 
their living burden, and carried the 
fainting Beatrice into her mother’s 
presence, just as Isabella is getting 
perplexed by a fresh oracle. She 
has again sent to consult the her- 
mit: his answer is hopeful; Don 
Manuel has found his sister. But 
his acts belied his words; for with 
the taper sent him as an offering for 
his shrine he set his humble hut on 
fire (so reports her messenger), and 
departed with woful exclamations. 
Her daughter’s restoration to her 
by Don Cesar, in seeming contra- 
diction of the hermit, and the con- 
sternation of the girl herself, when, 
awaking again to life in her mother’s 
arms, her brothers’ names are men- 
tioned to her, add to Isabella’s per- 
plexity; but she has no time to 
demand an explanation. A low, 
muffied chant is heard in the dis- 
tance, and the semi-chorus enter 
with their ghastly load, covered by 
ablack cloth, As they do so, they 
solemnly sing— 
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‘‘ Through the streets of our cities, 
With Grief for attendant, 
Marches Misfortune, 
Stealthily creepin 
Round men’s habitations, 
Knocking at this man’s 
Portal to-day, 
To-morrow at that man’s— 
But wholly spared as yet has it none. 
Its loathed and dreaded 
Message, right painful, 
Sooner or later 
It leaves at each threshold 
Whence a living eye looks to the sun. 


2. 


When the leaves are falling 

In the autumn dreary, 

When the grave is calling 

Weak age and weary, 

Then does Nature’s way 

But nae | 

_ Her well-known ancient law, 

Her immemorial use ; 

Nought is there to oppress us with awe. 
But monstrous shapes too can earth 

produce; 

Learn to expect them as life discloses ! 
With his violent hand : 
Murder can loosen the holiest band. 
Into his Stygian bark 
Can sweep Death dark 
Youth, too, ere its buds turn to roses. 


3. 


When the heavens grow dark where the 
black clouds tower, 

When, dull-roaring, the thunders peal, 

Then, then owns every heart fate’s 


power, 
ae must tremble its dread grasp to 
eel. 
But e’en, too, from a heaven un- 
clouded, 
May a_ thunder-bolt, kindling, smite 
thee. 
Hence, in days when thy pleasures de- 
ht 


ee, 
Fear mischance lurking near thee, close- 
shrouded. 
Cling not close to pleasure or gain, 
Which deck life with a fleeting bless- 


ing ; 
Learn to lose while in midst of possess- 


ing. 
While in happiness learn to _ bear 
pain.” 


The mother’s trembling hand lifts 
the covering, and reveals to her the 
first and least bitter part of her 
affliction. For she thinks that Man- 
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uel must have received his death- 
wound in rescuing his sister from 
the corsairs. Amidst exclamations 
of horror from the Chorus, she first 
eurses the hand that has inflicted 
his fatal wound, and then (with 
strange prolixity for a newly-be- 
reaved mother) details once more 
the two dreams and their two 
interpretations, and charges the 
gods and the stars with falsehood ; 
since neither has the hoped-for 
good—th2 reunion of her sons 
through love for their sister,—nor 
the dreaded evil—their destruction 
by means of that same child of hers, 
—taken place. “The result will 
prove the truth of the oracles,” say 
the Chorus, ominously. “ Mother,” 
exclaims Beatrice, at the story of 
her own birth, “why didst thou 
think thyself wiser than the All- 
beholding ? Why preserve my life : 
a gift for which I cannot thank thee ?” 
A step is heard advancing from out- 
side, and while Manuel’s attendants 
bid his wounds reopen, his blood 
again begin to flow, and the palace- 
floor tremble beneath the murderer’s 
approach, encircled by the avenging 
Furies— Don Cesar enters. His 
even yet unconscious mother leads 
him up to the corpse, and bids him 
punish his brother’s slayer. Then 
thanking him for his recovered 
sister, her words let. him into the 
secret of the relationship which 
makes his jealousy without mean- 
ing, and makes his fratricide a 
crime without excuse, “ Accursed 
be thy secrecy,” cries the hapless 
youth, “which has led me into so 
great a crime. I, I myself, slew 
my brother; for I surprised my 
chosen bride in his arms. If in 
very truth she is his sister and 
mine, I am guilty ;—and of a deed 
that can never find an expiation.” 
Each seer has seen truly, as the 
Chorus point out with ghastly satis- 
faction. The unhappy Beatrice, by 
awakening the love of both, has al- 
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ready caused the death of one 
brother, and the other’s will soon 
follow. For when Isabella has with- 
drawn, with hard sayings against 
the gods, whose misleading oracles 
save their honour at the expense of 
so much human misery, Cesar bids 
Beatrice pity her guilty brother 
more than him who has departed 
innocent, and promises her that 
Manuel shall be avenged. “Only,” 
he adds, “remember that it is a 
brother, not a lover, whom you 
have lost through me, and then 
you will be able to weep for us 
both.” He next gives his order for 
the sumptuous funeral which is so 
quickly to follow on their princely 
father’s. The catafalque of their 
late ruler stands ready to .receive 
his successor, The monks may 
light their tapers and sing their 
requiem presently, but not yet; 
their pure office can find no place 
in the murderer’s presence. The 
imitation of the Greek becomes 
very close while Czesar and the 
Chorus thus discourse in the old 
metre of the Hellenic tragedy. 
“ Lay not violent hands on thyself, 
my lord,” says their leader, ‘ None 
lives on earth with the right to 
punish thee, and heaven’s wrath 
may be appeased.” “Nay,” is the 
reply, “if I have no judge on earth, 
I must be my own judge and exect- 
tioner; and nothing but blood can 
atone for blood.” And we seem to 
be listening to a hero of Sophocles 
when Cesar answers the entreaty to 
live on and rule as a debt he owes 
his country, with— 

‘First let me pay my debt to those who 

rule the dead ; 
Another god may take the living to his 
care,”’ 

The report of his resolution flies 
through the palace and reaches his 
mother’s car. Rather than be de 
prived of both her sons in one day, 
Isabella resolves to forgive the mut 
derer, and appears once more oD 
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the scene that she may herself 
entreat Don Ceesar to live. “No 
reproach,” so she promises, “ shall 
pain thee. We will jointly weep 
our loss and cover the crime which 
caused it.”” He takes her hand in 
his, and gently answers— 


“So wilt thou, mother. Such shall be 


the end. 

To softened sorrow will thine anguish 
turn,— 

Then, but then only, mother, when one 
grave 

Shall hold the murderer and the murdered 


too 
And by one stone is hid the dust of both ; 
Then will the curse fall powerless,—and 


thou 
No longer wilt distinguish son from son.” 


Vainly does Isabella point to 
pilgrimages and good deeds as 
means of assuaging her son’s re- 
morse. He tells her that he cannot 
live on with a broken heart; nor 
can he bear the sharpened envy 
which will torment him more than 
ever did his brother’s superiority in 
life, now that death will have puri- 
fied his image, and set him on high 
in men’s remembrance. 


“ Tsabella. O, have I only called you to 
Messina 
In order there to bury both of you? 
Nay, to be reconciled I sent for you, 
And a most evil fate has all my hope 
Reversed, and changed to its sad contrary. 
Cesar. Revile not, mother, the 
result: for all, 
E’en as twas promised, finds fulfilment 


now. 

We through these portals came with 
hopes of peace,— 

And peacefully together shall we rest 

For ever reconciled, in death’s calm 
dwelling.” 


In this purpose he persists. The 
appeal, often reiterated, “ Live for 
thy mother’s sake,” is made to him 
in vain, Then Isabella tries one 
last argument. She leads his sister 
forward to join her in her entreaties, 
Hope springs afresh in Casar’s 
breast, the love of life reawakens, 
as he sees the maiden standing like 
the Angel of Life at the door of the 
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chamber of death. But Beatrice 
is herself in love with death, and 
begs passionately to be allowed 
to die in Cwsar’s stead, as the 
true murderer of Manuel. Deeply 
wounded, Cesar exclaims, “She 
cares not what becomes of us, so 
long as she can be reunited to her 
beloved.” 


‘Beatrice. Canst thou for thy dead 
brother’s dust feel envy ? 
Don Cesar. In thy grief he lives yet, 
a blesséd life! 
I shall be dead for ever with the dead. 


Beat. O brother! 
Don Ces. Sister, dost thou 


weep for me? 
Beat. Live for our mother. 
Don Ces, For our mother only ? 
Beat. Live for her, and console thy 
sister too.” 


“She has conquered!” exclaim 
the Chorus, and congratulate the 
mother on her daughter’s victory. 
At that moment a requiem begins to 
sound forth from the chapel within 
the palace ; its folding-doors fly open 
and disclose Don Manuel’s. coffin 
surrounded by the funeral pomp 
bespoken by Don Cesar. He turns 
towards it, and says :— 


“No brother! Not from thee the victim 


due 

Will I withhold—thy voice from out thy 
coffin 

Calls, pressing mightier than a mother’s 


tears, 
Mightier than love’s imploring. Here I 
hold 


Within mine arms that which our earthly 
lif 


e 
Could make a lot fit for the gods to share ; 
But I, thy murderer, ought I bliss to 

te 


tas 
The while thy sacred innocence unayenged 
Lies hid deep in the grave? O, no: 
forbid it 
Thou, All-Just Ruler of our mortal days, 
That in Thy world be such unequal 
dealing ! 
Isaw her tears flow, shed for me at last: 
My heart is satisfied, I follow thee. 
[Stabs himselj.”” 


This. is a very softened version 
of the Theban horror. Isabella in 
her stately dignity, her sons invest- 
ed with all the passionate suscepti- 
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bility of the Italian nature, brave and 
generous, though so fatally hasty, 
are indeed, although remote descen- 
dants of Jocasta and her sons, per- 
sons of a wholly different type to 
them, The enmity which in its 
rooted and inveterate character is 
the central point round which the 
brother’s fortunes revolve in the 
old tragedy, is in the new one a 
subordinate matter;—a fire that 
can be extinguished without much 
labour, and which only an acci- 
dent rekindles. More prominent 
in the new drama than in the old 
is the idea of Fate: in her efforts 
to elude her destiny, as in its fatal 
fulfilment through those very efforts, 
Isabella carries us back from the 
“ Pheenissee” to the “CEdipus Tyran- 
nus,” and to the oracles which misled 
that unhappiest of men to his doom. 
As we have already said, such oracles 
are inconsistent with the Christian 
basis which must be presupposed in a 
drama, the scene of which is laid in 
medieval Europe. When Shake- 
speare had to depict his Macbeth 
as allured to ruin by similar sayings, 
his fine tact made them issue from 
those evil spirits who delight in 
man’s misfortune ; to the just pun- 
ishment of Macbeth’s sin in con- 
sulting them. It seems a grave 
error on Schiller’s part to place 
one such oracle in the mouth of a 
pious hermit, and thus to betray Isa- 
bella through her just confidence 
in Heaven. But, as we previously 
remarked, the whole play rests on 
a slightly Christianised Paganism— 
historically a great anachronism, for 
the period of the Renaissance (as it 
is called) in Italy, some three or 
four centuries later, is the only 
epoch when Christians could have 
talked like Schiller’s heroine ;—and 
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certainly unsatisfactory to the read. 
er, as its artificial strains destro 
his sense of the reality of the deeply 
interesting story which they pre- 
sent to him. But the story itself 
is powerfully interesting. You 
scarcely think, as you read it, 
whether such a thing could pos- 
sibly have happened, so much are 
you carried away by the terrible 
entanglement which Schiller sets 
before you with all the skill of a 
Calderon, and yet with an antique 
simplicity in each of its various 
stages; until the dagger- stroke 
rescues the unconscious Beatrice 
from her fearful peril, while, at the 
same moment, it destroys her hap- 
piness forever. And then the fear. 
ful revelation of the true character 
of his deed to the young Ceesar, and 
the deep-pathos of his hesitation 
before he finally avenges his brother 
ou himself, awaken powerfully the 
spectator’s pity; so that the play 
leaves in his mind no resentment 
against any of its personages, but 
ap almost equal love and compas- 
sion for each of them, This is the 
essential difference between Schiller 
and Euripides; the former calms, 
the latter excites our passions. The 
former is before all things the poet; 
the latter, in the first place, the tra- 
gedian. The finished beauty of the 
“Bride of Messina,” the grandeur 
of its speeches, the musical chime 
of its lyrical passages,* haunt the 
reader’s memory, even more than do 
its pictures of innocent young love, 
with the dark cloud that threatens 
it (to the spectator’s eye only) ; and 
its strain of deeply pathetic sorrow 
when that cloud has burst on its 
unsuspecting victims. But the ami- 
able Schiller lacks the tragic vio- 
lence of Zuripides. His Manuel 





* We must apologise for the scant justice we have been able to do the Chorus. 
English dacty]s and anapests never or seldom produce the effect attainable by them 
in German, and scarcely seem to suit the solemn thoughts we have had to express in 


them. 
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and Cesar are weak, well-meaning 
youths, placed side by side with the 
terrible Theban pair: there,is so much 
more life and vigour in Polynices, 
that his exile and his wrongs affect 
us more than their sorrows can do. 
Isabella and Jocasta are both ad- 
dicted to moralising; but the Greek 
woman has a last sa argument in 
reserve for her own breast when her 
words have been spent fruitlessly 
on her sons, which the high-born 
Sicilian lady is too calm to think 
of employing. Cesar executing with 
his own hand the just sentence 
which he has pronounced on him- 
self is a noble spectacle ;—instruc- 
tive to the spectator as well as 
to the Chorus, who learn from it 
that 


“This mortal life is not the best of things : 
But of all ills the very worst is guilt. 


Doubtless to superficial beholders it 
is more edifying than the sight of 
the blind old CEdipus, weighed down 
lower and lower by the burden of his 
involuntary crime, tottering away on 
the arm of the daughter whose 
self-devotion is shortly to prove her 
own ruin, But the aged sufferer, as 
he feels the dead faces (which he 
cannot look at) of the three with 
whom his life has been interwoven, 
to the sorrow and destruction alike 
of all, is a more pathetic picture 
even than Schiller’s of the noble 
youth hastening to follow his victim 
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to the grave from which he cannot 
recall him. 

If, however, the “Bride of Mes- 
sina” depends for its success on 
things diverse from those which are 
the especial beauty of the “ Phenis- 
se,” it is for this very reason that 
it succeeds to the great extent to 
which it does. By transferring the 
old story to more modern times, 
yet times still remote from us,—by 
removing from it the features whic 
are too repulsive to our feelings 
now, and by replacing them by 
such suitable equivalents,—Schiller 
has shown us what a real poet can 
do with an antique legend; how he 
can, to a great degree, reproduce its 
beauty and interest in new forms, 
and find in it a source of inspiration 
for a noble and, in the truest sense, 
an original poem. At his entreaty, 
as of old at that of Pygmalion, the 
cold, clear-cut features of classic 
beauty begin to show an unwonted 
animation; rosy flesh tints begin 
to suffuse its transparent whiteness ; 
the marble flushes into life, Yet 
fair as is the transformation, it is 
somehow incomplete. The goddess 
does not leave the pedestal which 
her icy feet still cling to: it seems 
as if one more prayer must yet be 
breathed, one more charm yet be 
used, ere the bride can cast herself 
into her sculptor’s arms, ere the 
long-sought ideal be fully realised 
by the poet. 
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IN MEMORY OF DONA MERCEDES, QUEEN OF SPAIN. 
[Born, June 25, 1860 ; MARRIED, Jan. 23, 1878 ; prep, June 26, 1878.] 


[Tue four sonnets which we print below, were composed by the Earl 
of Rosslyn, who was appointed Special Ambassador at the Court of 
Spain, on the occasion of the marriage of King Alphonso to his young 
cousin, Doffa Mercedes. The impression made ~ upon Lord Rosslyn, and 
upon those who accompanied: him in his Embassy was, that the alliance 
was one of pure love—deep, simple, and sincere. The warm, generous 
disposition of the King, and the calm, serene, confiding character of his 
beloved bride, seemed to promise a life of domestic happiness such as 
Spain at all events had never witnessed in her rulers; but this was des- 
tined, as we all now know, to be cut short by the hand of death. The 
incidents referred to in each sonnet actually occurred; and a letter to 
Lord Rosslyn from the King, signed “votre affligé Alphonse,” testifies 
alike to the passionate depths of his love, and to the intensity of his 
sorrow, 

The strict Petrarchan measure of these sonnets is admirably suited to 
express the pathos of woe; and Lord Rosslyn has himself assured us that 
they were written with tears in his eyes, so greatly had the Royal Pair 
endeared themselves to him by their many acts of personal kindness, 
during his official stay at Madrid. Our readers will, we are sure, even 
though unknown, sympathise with the sorrowing Monarch, and, at all 
events to some extent, share Lord Rosslyn’s emotion. | 


IL 


The poor King remains leaning on her bed, and calling on her name, ‘‘ Mercedes ! 
Mercedes mia!” To thé last her eyes were turned on the King. 


I have seen him twice,—all he said was, “ That for him there was no consolation, 
but that he would do his duty.” 


‘Extract From A Private Letrer rrom Maprip.” 


Mercedes mia! turn thine eyes away, 

I have no power to grant their longing prayer, 
Their mute appeal is more than I can bear. 
Could I but snatch thee from Death’s cruel sway 
God knows how gladly I would give this day 
My life for thine. For whom have I to care 
When thou art gone? The darkness of despair 
Clouds all my heart with terror and dismay. 
Mercedes mia! I am brave once more! 

Turn thy dear eyes on me until they close 













wh 
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For ever; I will look, love, into thine, 
Till Death arrest their sight. What! is all o’er? 


Then farewell hope! and farewell sweet repose ! 
Now duty’s rugged path be only mine! 

















Earl 
; of Il. 
ps From that window of his ancestral home, this young Monarch watched the train 
ace departing for the Escurial. Long after it had left, he continued steadily lookiny 
round in the direction taken by the mortal remains of his darling bride. 
his “SprcraL CoRRESPONDENCE OF THE ‘ STANDARD. 
} as 
a The sandy ridges of that barren plain 
: x (A weird wild bleakness of infinity), 
fies Melt into space before his throbbing eye, 
his And his heart aches with agonising pain, 
As swiftly speeds the dark funereal train, 
te. Bearing away his Queen—too young to die, 
ae His bride—his loyal love’s idolatry, 
8s, To the Escurial’s gloomy-gorgeous fane. 
en In the high casement of his stately home, | 
all In tearless anguish, sits the lord of all; 





His fixed gaze, true as the polar star, 
Points without changing to that dreary dome, 

Where a thin wreath of smoke, like a grey pall, 
Still guides his faithful sorrow from afar. 









Il. 


“SILENCE AND TEARS.” 







It may be speech can ease the troubled heart, 
But there are thoughts no tongue can e’er express, 
Thoughts drowned in tears and steeped in bitterness, 
That of our inmost being form a part 

Yet are unutterable. When the strings start 

And snap asunder, dumb and passionless 

Fades the faint music, like a last caress, 

And gone for ever is the master’s art! 

When the proud vessel, ere her sails be spread, 

Is wrecked in port; how can I dare to say, 

“Sire! winds will grow more tranquil, and the wave 
Smooth its blue back for thy imperial tread” ? 

How can I choose but kneel, and humbly pray 
With thee, sad Monarch, by the silent grave? 
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““ Oh! snatched away in beauty’s bloom, 
On thee shall press no ponderous tomb.’ 


The silent grave! nay, leave her not among 

The marble tombs of thy ancestral dead 

(Too hard a pillow for so fair a head), 

But ¢ay her tenderly where poet’s song 

May consecrate thy love’s undying wrong: 

Where flowers and sunshine, heaven’s bright gifts, may shed 

Fresh fragrance daily o’er her lonely bed, 

And all her people may around her throng. 

For life is but a day of work for all, 

And death is sleep,—another name for rest,— 

Eternal rest,—for peasant or for Queen.— 

So here let flowers her grace and youth recall 

(Like her, short-lived, the brightest and the best), 

And grief find comfort in the peaceful scene, 
—ROSSLYN. 
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INDIA AND AFFGHANISTAN. 


We have no desire to dissemble 
the national regret with which we 
find ourselves again confronted by 
war at the very moment when, with 
so much difficulty and patience, we 
had succeeded in securing “peace 
with honour” in another quarter. 
It is hard that we should have 
struggled so strenuously to keep 
the peace between our neighbours, 
and have succeeded only to find 
the gage of battle thrown down 
at our own doors, It is especially 
hard when, at the expense of much 
jealousy abroad and some enmity 
at home, we had succeeded in secur- 
ing the flanks of our Eastern em- 
pire, that the one point of attack 
still left unguarded should be at 
once assailed. But, above all, it is 
to be regretted that our Affghan 
troubles should be closely connected 
with the movements of a Power 
with which it is the object as well 
as the interest of Britain to avoid 
even the appearance of rivalry or 
collision. And whatever may be 
the real foundation of the Affgban 
insult to the Imperial Majesty of 
India, however closely or remotely 
the presence of a Russian envoy at 
Cabul may be connected with Shere 
Ali’s rejection of our embassy, it 
is to Russia’s account that all our 
new troubles will be popularly put 
down ; and her presence in Affghan- 
istan at this moment cannot fail to 
embitter a hostility which the tact 
of the Ministry and our success at 
Berlin had almost enabled us to 
get over. Rightly or wrongly, the 
opinion of England is that Russia 
has merely shut the temple of Janus 
in Europe to throw its portals wide 
open to the wall in Asia. 

We say we regret that our satis- 
faction at the settlement of Turkey’s 
difficulties should’ so soon be dashed 


by troubles of our own, but this 
regret is tempered by several con- 
siderations that forbid our viewing 
the situation with either desponden- 
cy or mistrust, In the first place, 
the Affghan cloud has been loos 
ing for a good many years upon the 
north-western horizon of India, and 
even the most optimist of our Eastern 
statesmen never anticipated its pass- 
ing without bursting into storm. 
It is no unforeseen difficulty that 
we have to face, but one that has 
been steadily in view of the public 
in India and of the Government at 
home during the last ten years. 
Secondly, we were probably never 
in better heart to face it. The 
exertion of moral force which we 
recently put forth in the councils 
of Europe has restored our confi- 
dence in ourselves as well as our 
credit among the Continental na- 
tions. The trust which Lord Bea- 
consfield placed in the Indian army 
in the hour of danger has flattered 
and encouraged our native forces, 
and has enlisted the sympathy of 
the Indian races in the mainten- 
ance of British prestige. Thirdly, 
had the Chamberlain Mission been 
allowed to proceed to Cabul in 
peace and pretended friendship, 
there was a danger of our en- 
voy being sent back with smooth 
words and fair promises, but with 
no real guarantees for the neutrali- 
sation of Affghanistan, or that the 
Ameer would stand true to the in- 
terests of his British alliance. And 
lastly, the time has fully come when 
the inauguration of our new policy in 
Asia Minor, and the many responsi- 
bilities which we have assumed in 
the East, require as their natural 
complement the establishment of 
our influence in Affghanistan upon 
a broader and more secure basis 
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than it has hitherto occupied, It 
would be of little use to make fast 
the Euphrates valley if the Khyber 
were left in hostile hands; and un- 
less Affghanistan be secured against 
the possibility of sharing the fate 
of the Central Asian Khanates, the 
best pains we may put forth in 
Asia Minor are but lost labour so 
far as the security of India is con- 
cerned, 

But though our present misad- 
venture might well have befallen us 
at a time when it would have been 
less easy to reassert our influence, 
there is not the remotest foundation 
for alleging that the Government 
has on this occasion sought offence 
as a pretext for making itself mas- 
ter of Affghanistan. Such a charge 
can only pass current where there 
is entire ignorance of our past and 
present dealings with the country. 
The real source of the present 
quarrel, so far as we are concerned 
in the meantime, is the headstrong 


and capricious insolence of an irre- 
sponsible ruler, whose mind upon 
more then one occasion has failed 
to withstand the storm of political 
and domestic disasters amid which 


his life has been spent. Whoever 
may be behind him, or by whatever 
counsels he may have been urged 
to take the bold step of placing 
himself in opposition to British 
authority, we know enough of 
Shere Ali’s disposition to have been 
prepared for such an outbreak any 
time during the las half-dozen 
years. Wily and far-seeing as we 
have found the Barukzye character 
to be, it has never been able to re- 
strain its passions, or to regulate 
the gratification of some momentary 
desire by a regard for future con- 
sequences. We must remember, 
too, that Shere Ali Khan has in 
his time gone through as many 
vicissitudes as would make the 
steadiest ruler reckless, To-day on 
the throne, to-morrow a_ hunted 


fugitive in the wilds of Balkh; 
at daggers-drawn with his nearest 
and dearest, and with brother and 
son often seeking his life; sur- 
rounded by chiefs who force him 
to mix in their intrigues as an al- 
ternative to their intriguing against 
himself ; and with his hopes blight- 
ed in the deaths of the two sons 
whom he kad set his heart upon 
in succession as the inheritors of 
his throne: these are all circum- 
stances that help to account for 
Shere Ali being a desperate man, 
and explain the expectation which 
the Indian Government has for 
some time back entertained that 
the Ameer would one day jeopar- 
dise the friendship of the British, 
and nullify the good offices which 
ever since the Umballa durbar in 
1869, we have been anxious to 
render to him and to his family. 
It is quite as groundless to allege 
that the policy which the Indian 
Government has followed with re- 
gard to Affghanistan, since Lord 
Lytton assumed its conduct, has in 
any way contributed to the Ameer’s 
outbreak, as to say that we desire 
an excuse for annexing that country 
atthe present moment. Lord Lyt- 
ton’s policy is practically the same 
policy as was instituted by Lord 
Mayo, so much to the satisfaction 
of both Conservatives and Liberals ; 
for the latter defended and eulogis- 
ed it when in office, and took due 
credit to themselves for its bene- 
ficial effects on our Eastern position. 
Lord Lytton’s dealings with the 
Ameer have lain quite within the 
lines of his two immediate prede- 
cessors, and have been altogether in 
accordance with the Affghan policy 
approved by the Liberal party when 
last in office. As there seems to be 
a desire on the part of the Opposi- 
tion to inculpate the Government 
for the Affghan difficulty, and to fix 
on the Viceroy as the scapegoat 
readiest to hand, we shall rapidly 
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run over the leading details of our 
recent relations with the Ameer, in 
the hope of finding out where the 
blame really rests. 

It was with Lord Mayo’s advent 
in India that the Calcutta Govern- 
ment began to substitute a friendly 
interest in Affghan affairs for the 
much-lauded policy of “ masterly 
inactivity.” It is true that Lord 
Lawrence had before his departure 
so far departed from the cold im- 
partiality with which his Govern- 
ment had hitherto looked on upon 
the death-struggle between the sons 
of Dost Mohammed, as to supply 
Shere Ali with money and arms to 
consolidate his reacquired power, 
and to enable him to stamp out the 
last rebellious efforts of his brother 
Azim and his nephew Abdul Ruh- 
man Khan. But Lord Lawrence 
had no heart to throw himself 
warmly into the work of concilia- 
tion. He had that nervous dread 


of interfering with Affghan inter- 


ests under which almost all the 
old civilians who had shared in 
the troubles of Lord Auckland’s 
time more or less laboured. He 
had consistently throughout his 
whole public career discouraged all 
measures that were calculated to 
involve us in Affghan affairs, or to 
give the Affghans an interest in the 
consolidation of our Eastern power. 
Utter abstention from Affghan pol- 
ities had always been his maxim. 
In June 1857, he had proposed the 
abandonment of Peshawur and the 
Eusufzye to Dost Mohammed, and 
would thus have withdrawn us a 
step back from the dreaded frontier. 
Fortunately, the counsels of Sir 
Sydney Cotton, Nicholson, and 
Edwardes, prevailed with Lord 
Canning, and we kept our hold of 
the north-west entrance to India. 
And when Sir John Lawrence be- 
came Viceroy, the same narrow views 
dictated the whole of his dealings 
with the ruler who chanced to hold 
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Cabul for the time being. Before 
this time “masterly inactivity” 
had no footing in the Calcutta 
Foreign Office. A plea has been 
put forward that the tardy recogni- 
tion which the Ameer Shere Ali 
received after his father’s death 
from the Government of India was 
the real commencement of the policy 
of “masterly inactivity,” and the 
first cause of Shere Ali’s bitter feel- 
ings towards the British, Now, 
with all the facts before us, we need 
not scruple to contradict this state- 
ment. Dost Mohammed died at 
Herat in June 1863. Soon after, 
Shere Ali sent a khureeta or com- 
munication of the event to the 
Government of India, and six 
months took place before any an- 
swer was returned. This delay, it 
has been said, was purposely con- 
trived in order that the scramble 
expected among Dost Mohammed’s 
sons might be allowed to take place, 
and that the successful candidate 
might have time to put down his 
rivals, and seat himself firmly on 
the Cabul musnud. But our pol- 
icy was then actuated by no such 
selfish motives. Lord Elgin was 
rapidly sinking into the grave, pub- 
lic business was in arrears, and it 
was not until Sir William Deni- 
son arrived from Madras to assume 
the government, that an answer 
could be returned to Shere Ali, 
Sit William JDenison’s letter is 
couched in a tone of friendly re- 
gard and interested advice which 
we fail to find in any subsequent 
communications until the final re- 
version of the “ masterly inactivity ” 
policy under Lord Mayo. 

. And here we may remark how 
disinterested towards the Affghan 
kingdom was the conduct of the 
British Government at this time. 
We knew well that Shere Ali was 
even then, of all Dost Mohammed’s 
sons, the least favourably disposed 
towards British friendship. Shere 
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Ali was then Persian in his sym- 
pathies; while his brother Azim, 
who had inherited the chief share 
of his father’s abilities, and who 
had made the intimate acquaintance 
of the British during his frontier 
government of Khoorm and Khost, 
was strongly disposed to cultivate 
the alliance of the Government of 
India. And it is well known both 
that Azim’s was the only dissen- 
tient voice raised among the Aff- 
ghan chieftains when they were 
clamouring to be led down against 
us in the Mutiny, and that Dost 
Mohammed was mainly withheld 
from yielding to them by the pru- 
dent counsels of the same son. 
Had the Affghan influence been 
cast into the balance against us at 
that critical moment, who can say 
what the issue might have been? 
Azim Khan was quite conscious of 
the debt the British owed him; and 
the Affghan chiefs would naturally 
expect that, if the Government of 
India was possessed of any grati- 
tude, it would be favourable to his 
succession, But, rightly or wrong. 
ly, we were disposed to abide by 
Dost Mohammed’s nomination of 
Shere Ali; and this obliviousness 
of Azim Khan’s past services prob- 
ably first impressed the Affghans 
with the idea that the British were 
but a thankless Power, which our 
subsequent policy only too fully 
confirmed. 
When Sir John Lawrence arrived 
in Caleutta, in January 1864, Shere 
Ali was still ruling; but the first 
symptoms of fraternal jealousy were 
already cropping up. The other 
sons of Dost Mohammed had, one 
after the other, drawn away from 
court and established themselves in 
their provincial strongholds, His 
eldest brother, Afzul Khan, in 
Balkh, and Azim in Khoorm and 
Khost, towards our own frontier, 
were already acting independently of 
the Ameer ; and as soon as the passes 
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opened in spring, Shere Ali was 
compelled to despatch expeditions 
against them both. The issue, in 
the first instance, was the flight of 
Azim, in May 1864, into British 
territory before a superior force, 
where, entertained by our Govern- 
ment, he awaited the next turn of 
the tide in his own country. Af- 
zul’s position, beyond the Paropa- 
misus, was not so easily dislodged; 
but after some fighting a temporary 
reconciliation was patched up, on the 
faith of which Afzul was to be still 
allowed to retain the government 
of Balkh. Abdul Ruhman Khan, 
Afzal’s son, a young chieftain of 
great promise and spirit, would not, 
however, join in the submission, but 
took refuge beyond the Oxus; and 
the Ameer’s jealousy being now 
thoroughly roused, he threw his 
brother into prison. No doubt 
caution justified such conduct; but 
the discontented made it a pretext . 
for open rebellion. The sanction 
of religion was given to insurrection, 
under the pretext that the Ameer 
had violated the oath by which he 
had sworn reconciliation with Afzul 
over the Koran, All through the 
winter of 1864-65 the Ameer’s posi- 
tion was growing more precarious. 
At Kandahar, two of his brothers 
and a nephew were organising revolt. 
From British territory Azim was 
stirring up the frontier tribes against 
their suzerain, and Abdul Ruhman 
was levying an army of Bokhariot 
mercenaries for the invasion of the 
Affghan territories beyond the Hin- 
doo Koosh. The Ameer was sadly 
straitened for money; for with near- 
ly half his kingdom in a state of 
semi-rebellion, he could with diffi- 
culty keep up his immediate fol- 
lowers, much more put armies in 
the field. No doubt Shere Ali felt 
with some bitterness how useful, 
under such circumstances; would 
have been the subsidy which his 
father, in his latter years, had re- 
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ceived from the British Govern- 
ment ; and that, had the British 
Government granted him even the 
ten thousand muskets he had asked 
for, he might have been able to 
keep rebellion from coming to a 
head. And the fact that Azim 
Khan, from under the protection 
of the British, was then actually 
organising plans of insurrection 
among the wild tribes of the east- 
ern frontier, was not likely to miti- 
gate his original prejudices against 
the English in India. 

The summer of 1865 found Shere 
Ali in the field fighting for his 
throne against brothers on every 
side of him. At the battle of 
Kujhbaz, one of the most important 
actions in the Affghan civil war, the 
Ameer routed his two brothers and 
the nephew who held the Kanda- 
har country; but the victory was 
dearly purchased to Shere Ali, by 
the loss of his favourite son and 
destined heir, Fyz Mohammed, who 
was pistoled in the combat by his 
full uncle Ameen Khan, This trag- 
edy produced such a shock upon 
the mind of the Ameer, as to com- 
pletely break his spirit during the 
rest of the war; and those who 
have had the best opportunities of 
watching his disposition, are in- 
clined to doubt whether he bas ever 
really got over this blow. This was 
in June; and during the whole of 
that autumn and the succeeding 
winter, Shere Ali took little or no 
interest in the operations of his ene- 
mics, or in the precautions of his 
friends. Mr. Wyllie, in his well- 
known defence of Sir John Law- 
rence’s Foreign Policy, in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ gives the following 
account of the Ameer’s mental con- 
dition during his stay at Kandahar 
in the winter of 1865-66 : 


‘Buried there in the seclusion of 
inner chambers, he admitted none but 
& few personal attendants within his 
sight ; and if at intervals he broke 
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silence, it was only to wish, with a 
burst of Nero-like ferocity, that he 
could cut the throat of every man in 
Cabul and Candahar, or to declare in 
utter despondency that he should de- 
part out of Affghanistan and learn to 
forget his home and people in England, 
Russia, or the holy land of Arabia. 
One night he jumped into a tank, and 
began groping under water in search 
of his dead son. His guards rescued 
him, but he remained insensible for 
some time afterwards. Altogether, 
there was only too good ground for 
the rumour then prevalent throughout 
all the bazaars of Central Asia, Persia, 
and India, that Shere Ali of Affghan- 
istan was mad.” 


Whether “Masterly Inactivity” 
had been the proper policy in the 
springs of 1864 and 1865 or not, 
there can be no question that it was 
the only course left to us at the 
commencement of 1866. In either 
of the previous years, the Govern- 
ment, of India, by holding out a 
hand to the Ameer, and by giving 
him even a moiety of the aid that 
Lord Mayo afterwards extended, 
could have kept Shere Ali firmly 
seated in his place at Cabul, have 
prevented nearly four years of cruel 
warfare, have established a claim 
on the friendship of both the Ameer 
and his successor, and finally, have 
obviated the necessity of occupation, 
and perhaps annexation, that is even 
now staring usin the face, All this, 
we say might have been done by 
friendly intervention then; but the 
chance at that time opened up to 
us was not of the kind that occurs 
twice. With a maniac such as 
Shere Ali had by this time become, 
we could come to-no proper under- 
standing ; and even if the Gov- 
ernment of India, wearied of the 
bloody struggle that was going on 
so close to its borders, had beev 
desirous to terminate it, there. was 
no opportunity for its interposing. 

The descent of Abdul Ruhman 
Khan upon Affghanistan in the 
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summer of 1865 carries us back 
by its romantic dash and snowball- 
like success, gathering, as it went, 
for a parallel, to Charles Edward's 
march on Derby in the ’Forty-five. 
The young chief brought with him 
a chosen band of adventurers from 
Bokhara. His cause was blessed 
by his father-in-law, the “Ameer- 
ul Maminin,” or Commander of the 
Faithful; and his object was to 
liberate his own father from an 
unjust captivity. Balkh readily 
yielded itself to the son of Afzul 
Khan. Many of the Ameer’s most 
trusted officers rode off to join the 
invader as he passed the defiles of 
the Hindoo hoosh. His uncle, 


Azim Khan, made his way through 
the hills, from the Wuzeeree fast- 
nesses where he had found shelter 
for the winter, and took the com- 
mand which his nephew dutifully 
yielded up to him; and before 
Christmas the aes i were round 


about Cabul, which was held for 
the Ameer by his second son, Ibra- 
him Khan, a sort of “ Ethelred 
the Unready,” whose name has 
steadily been connected with bad 
luck to his father’s fortunes; and 
by the end of February the insur- 
gents were in possession of the 
citadel. Roused for the moment 
by the loss of his capital, the Ameer 
again took the field, only to receive 
a crushing defeat at Sheikhabad, at 
the hands of Abdul Ruhman, on the 
10th May. Shere Ali’s troops were 
completely scattered, and he him- 
self had to take refuge in Kandahar ; 
while Afzul Khan, lately his pris- 
oner, but now released from the 
fortress of Ghuznce by his victorious 
son, was speedily seated in triumph 
on the throne of Dost Mohammed. 
We now mark another step in the 
progress of British policy. We have 
Afzul Khan ruling at Cabul, strong 
in the valour of his son and the 
sagacity of his brother Azim, in- 
tensely popular in his territories 
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beyond the Paropamisus, and readily 
obeyed except about Kandahar and 
Herat, whither the broken remnants 
of Shere Ali’s party had retreated, 
There seemed little prospect of Shere 
Ali, in his half-demented condition, 
ever again being able to reassert his 
rights; and there wanted only the 
alliance of the British to make Af- 
zul Khan as firm on the throne of 
Cabul as ever Dost Mohammed had 
sat there. With Azim Khan regu- 
lating the policy of Affgbanistan— 
for the elder brother bad broken 
down in mind and resolution—the 
friendship of the Government of 
India was the first thing to be con- 
ciliated. With deep penetration 
Azim had noted the Russian ad- 
vance across the Jaxartes, and had 
divined, even before the Calcutta 
Foreign Office had aroused itself 
to the significance of this southern 
movement, that, sooner or later, the 
British would have to rake Affghan- 
istan an outwork of tueir Indian 
position, In the overtures which 
the new Government at Cabul soon 
made for British assistance, broad 
hints were thrown out of the Rus- 
sian advance, and of Affghanistan 
having a choice presented to it of 
two alliances. But these were days 
when statesmen, to show their free- 
dom from Russophobia, rushed into 
quite as censurable extremes. The 
idea of Russia crossing the Oxus was 
scouted, and the dominant policy 
at Calcutta was to let the “ quarrel 
of kites and crows” in Affghanistan, 
as it was contemptuously called by 
the ‘Times’’ correspondent, ran 
its course. The British Munshi at 
Cabul, who was a much more sen- 
sible man than his employers, en- 
deavoured to pave the way for an 
alliance which would have secured 
us the goodwill of the existing 
Government, as well as have estab- 
lished in permanence the Afazul 
Khan faction; and was threatened 
with recall if he ever again “ stepped 
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beyond the letter-writing réle,” as 
the Edinburgh Reviewer puts it. 


«My friend,’ writes Lord Law- 
rence to the Ameer, on the 1lith July 
1866, ‘the relations of this Govern- 
ment are with the actual rulers of 
Affghanistan. If your Highness is able 
to consolidate your Highness’s power 
in Cabul, and is sincerely desirous of 
being @ friend and ally of the British 
Government, I shall be ready to accept 
your Highness as such ; but I cannot 
break the existing engagements with 
Ameer Shere Ali Khan, and I must 
continue to treat him as the ruler of 
that portion of Affghanistan over 
which he retains control.’ ” 


A policy which finds expression in 
so cold-blooded an indifference to a 
cruel and fratricidal struggle affords 
no pleasant retrospect. Nor would 
we refer to it if we did not feel that 
our present difficulties are in a great 
measure expiatory of the course we 
then took. We have no hesitation 
in saying that the Government of 
India could, by its moral support 
and a moderate outlay of money, 
have at once ended the war and 
established a strong Government in 
Cabul. It had the chance of doing 
this when Shere Ali came to the 
throne, and refused it, earning there- 
by the bitter animosity of that 
prince. It had again a chance 
when Afzul Khan got possession of 
the government, and again it elect- 
ed to allow the contest to continue, 
offending the chiefs who held by 
Afzul and Azim as much as it had 
previously irritated Shere Ali and 
his adherents. There were many 
authorities in India well acquainted 
with Affghan politics and parties, 
who declared then, and who still 
hold by the same opinion, that 
Afzal Khan and his faction were 
the party most likely to serve Brit- 
ish interests, and that assistance to 
them then would have amply repaid 
itself in our increased influence in 
Affghanistan, and in our having a 
durbar at Cabul dependent upon our 


favour rather than upon its right to 
govern. We are not, however, pre- 
pared to censure Lord Lawrence’s 
government for not recognising and 
aiding Afzal Khan. We had already 
recognised Shere Ali as the legiti- 
mate ruler, and to have disowned him 
then would have sullied our honour 
in the eyes of our native critics. But 
the Government of India adopted a 
course which was Jess objectionable 
only in name. It recognised two 
rulers in Affyhanistan—an Ameer 
de jure and an Ameer de facto— 
and in so doing only succeeded in 
weakening its own authority and 
in displeasing both parties. As for 
Azim Khan’s warnings about the 
Russian advance, they were received 
by the Calcutta Foreign Office with 
cold derision; and the prospect 
of an Ameer of Cabul making ad- 
vances to Russia was treated as a 
Hoge impossibility. “We doubt 
is doing so,” says Sir John Law- 
rence’s apologist, the late Mr. Wyllie,_ 
in January 1867; “and we are con-. 
fident that, if he does, he will take- 
nothing by his motion beyond fair: 
words, The Russian outposts, even if’ 
they had reached Samarcand, would’ 
be still 500 miles from Cabul; and 
the Czar, for the present at any Tate,’, 
seemed neither inclined nor prepar- 
ed to push a man beyond the Oxus.” 
So short-sighted was the political 
vision that underlay the policy of the - 
Indian Government at this time. 

Our Cabul diaries show how bit-- 
terly Lord Lawrence’s letter was. 
resented by Afzul Khan’s durbar. 
Nevertheless a civil answer was re- 
turned, and hopes were still enter- 
tained that the renewed activity of © 
the Russians in the Khanates during 
that summer would startle the Gov- 
ernment of India from its apathy... 
A renewed application from Cabul 
in the beginning of the winter of’ 
1866-67, drew from the Govern-- 
ment of India an optimist expres- 
sion of its views of the Russians 
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advance, and a wise counsel to 
Afznl Khan not to mix himself up 
in affairs across the Oxus. But by 
that time Lord Lawrence’s govern- 
ment was affecting an inditference 
to Central Asian affairs that it had 
ceased to feel; the advance of the 
Czar’s troops in the direction of 
Samarcand had already shown them 
how imperfect had been their esti- 
mate of Russian progress; and the 
growing necessity for a settled gov- 
‘ernment at Cabul was every month 
pressing more keenly upon them. 
‘“ Masterly Inactivity” had now re- 
‘solved itself into anxious waiting 
upon Providence for providing some 
way or other out of the Affghan 
- difficulties. Fortunately for them 
the never-ending scene of intrigue, 
‘conspiracy, and rebellion again 
shifted. Troubles cropped up in 
Balkh as soon as the closing of the 
passes gave its chiefs a season of 
impunity. Azim the brother and 
Abdul Ruhman the son were quar- 
relling among themselves as to who 
should rule in the ‘name of the 
Ameer. but otherwise the Cabul 
‘party held its own against the scat- 
tered efforts of Shere Ali’s adherents, 
whenever the two parties came into 
- collision. Only about Herat, where 
young Yakoob Khan was holding a 
firm grasp upon the country in his 
father's name, was there a gleam of 
hope for Shere Ali’s cause. This 
‘ chief, whose early promise has been 
‘so sadly blighted by his father's 
prejudice and ingratitude, was then 
casting about him in every direction 
‘for aid to effect another revolution. 
He had very nearly succeeded in 
obtaining material assistance from 
‘Persia, when our Mission at Teher- 
an interfered to spoil his tactics. 
Another decisive victory was ob- 
tained by the Ameer Afzul’s forces 
at Kelat-i-Ghilzye in January 1867, 
and this suecess was made the oc- 
easion for another effort at securing 
the countenance of the Indian Gov- 
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ernment. Sir John Lawrence re- 
turned an answer, couched in very 
similar language to his previous 
letter, recognising both Afzul and 
Shere Ali as the rulers of as much 
of Affghanistan as happened at the 
time to be within their respective 
possessions, The admirable im- 


rtiality with which the wet blan- 
et is thrown over both parties, and 
regret for Shere Ali’s disasters mixed 
with congratulations on Afzul’s vie- 
tory, deserves a place in any collee- 
tion of diplomatic precedents, 


“Your Highness must pardon my 
saying that I feel pity for Shere Ali 
Khan personally. He succeeded your 
Highness’s renowned father as the ally 
of the British Government; and he 
adhered to the alliance, giving me no 
eause of offence at any time. Never- 
theless, the general welfare of the great 
Barukzye house of the Affghan people 
has higher claims on my considera- 
tion. With great sorrow and solici- 
tude I have, for three years past, seen 
that house and people a prey to the 
most calamitous dissensions. I am 
disposed, therefore, to hail hopefully 
any event which may tend to bring 
Affghanistan nearer to the attainment 
of a stable peace and strong govern- 
ment under one of the sons of Ameer 
Dost Mohammed Khan. And in this 
spirit I beg to tender to your Highmess 
my congratulations on the recent vic- 
tory secured for your Highness’s arms, 
&c.” 


Can we blame the Affghans for 
having been insensible to the merits 
of this line of policy, which finds 
so much favour with the British 
Radical? To the untutored tribes 
beyond the Khyber, “ Masterly. In- 
activity ” seemed stolid indifference 
to their troubles; nor could they 
understand how the Government of 
India could profess friendship with 
Shere Ali, and yet rejoice in his 
rival’s triumph. Such friendship, 
in the eyes of the Affghans, was of 
little service; and it is not surpris- 
ing that their ideas of British pol- 
icy and alliance should remain to 
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the present day largely leavened by 
their experiences of these years, 

It is not necessary that we should 
follow closely the chain of events 
through the death of the Ameer 
Afzul Khan; the brief troubled 
reign of Azim, who was, of course, 
recognised by the Government at 
Calcutta as Ameer of Cabul; the 
masterly operations of Abdul Ruh- 
man against Shere Ali’s forces in 
the early part of 1868; the turn 
of the tide in favour of Shere Ali, 
and the reorganisation of his fol- 
lowers, chiefly due to the activity 
and military genius of his son Ya- 
koob; and the series of successes 
that led him back, step by step, to 
his capital, which he re-entered in 
triumph in September, 1868. His 
victory was far from complete ; for 
Azim was still among his own clans 
of Khoorm and Khost, and Abdul 
Ruhman was lord on the other side 
of the Paropamisus. But Shere Ali 
was once more ruler in his father’s 
capital, and by virtue of this posi- 
tion he could again approach the 
British Government as Ameer of 
Affghavistan, And by this time the 
Government of India was as read 
to take the Ameer by the hand as 
his Highness was to hold it out. 

And what had brought about 
this deviation from the policy of 
“Masterly Inactivity”—this de- 
parture from what Mr. Gladstone 
would call an attitude of “ benevo- 
lent neutrality”? Were we tired 
of seeing our neighbours cut each 
other’s throats? Was Shere Ali 
Khan personally of more conse- 
quence to Government now than 
when he had solicited its aid in 
vain on previous occasions? Did 
Government really feel a desire to 
give peace to Affghanistan in the 
interests of humanity and for the 
sake of its gallant clans, who had 
now, for four years, been suffering 
from all the horrors of constant 
warfare? Was there really any 
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unselfish or generous motive under- 
lying the ready response which we. 
now gave to Shere Ali’s overtures 
for alliance? If we honestly wish 
to get at the bottom of our present 
difficulties we must consent to look 
facts fully in the face. The Gov- 
ernment of India had caught alarm 
at the Russian advance, and an 
alliance with Affghanistan was now 
felt to be imperatively necessary to 
the security of our own position in 
India. 

While “ Masterly Inactivity ” had 
been the watchword of the Geren 
ment of India from 1863 to 1868, 
the course of the Russian Govern- 
ment in Central Asia had been one 
of masterly action. After the con- 
clusion of the Crimean war had 
transferred her military cnterprise 
from Europe to Asia, the Russian 
outposts had been stretching grad- 
ually along the northern bank of 
the Jaxartes, and by 1865 the 
towns of Turkistan, Chemkend, and 
Tashkand, were in their possession, 
and a footing bad already been 
secured to the south of the river 
in the city of Khojend. Although 
the Russian progress was as yet 
slow compared with the acceler- 
ated pace of their march upon the 
Oxus, every step which they took 
to the southward was firmly laid 
down. Roads and forts everywhere 
secured the connection of the avant- 
courriers with their base at Oren- 
burg; while the subject populations 
whom they overran were either 
assimilated by such “ Russifying ” 


“measures as we have been made 


familiar with in Poland and the 
Baltic provinces, or were “ im- 
proved off the earth,” to use an 
expressive Americanism, Prince 
Gortschakoff, in his famous Circular 
of 1864, explained the Russian 
position with more honesty, in our 
opinion, than he has generally re- 
ceived credit for. The Russian 
frontier was a purely artificial 
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boundary, tenable with difficulty 


from natural causes as well as from 
the neighbourhood of lawless no- 
mads whom the Russians could 
neither treat as public enemies, vor 
yet restrain from annoying their 
positions. The Russian southward 
movement was dictated, the Prince 
declared, by “ imperious necessity ;” 
and when they had found a firm 
border in the settled and civilised 
state of Khokand, they had no in- 
terest in pushing farther. But as 
we ourselves have found in our 
Indian career, it is easier to launch 
out upon a course of conquest than 
to pull up; and exactly the same 
Sane elements that carried the 

ritish from the Karumpassa_ to 
the Khyber, bore the Russians 
willingly or unwillingly from the 
Jaxartes to the Oxus, Intercourse 
with semi-civilised states bred dis- 
putes, and the Russians found that 
the rulers were often powerless to 
afford them redress. There was 
much to be said in favour of press- 
ing forward. They had gone so 
far now that there wes danger in 
penneg ; it was in the interests of 
aw and civilisation that they were 
extending the Russian sway over 
the Turcoman tribes. Ambitious 
statesmen and ardent military spir- 
its were alike avid of further an- 
nexations, and the Government at 
St. Petersburg seemed disposed to 
give both their swing, provided 
only their conduct raised no scan- 
dal in Europe. Not long after 
Prince Gortschakoff had apologised 
for the Turkistan encroachments, 
and promised that the line of the 
Jaxartes and Lake Isszk-kul, with 
the town of Chemkend, had been 
settled as the southern limits of the 
Russian advance, the Czar’s troops 
overran Khokand, embroiled their 
Government with the Ameer of 
Bokhara, and after several more or 
less severe engagements, by dint of 
bullying and diplomacy transformed 
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that potentate into a feudatory of 
Russia, and in deed, if not in name, 
added his realms to the roll of 
Russian territory. It was the ap- 
proach of the Russians to Samar- 
cand that first alarmed the Irdian 
Government. The old imperial 
city of the Moguls has still a cer- 
tain prestige clinging to it; and 
the natives of India could not 
hear of its passing under European 
domination without some thrill of 
excitement. Sir John Lawrence’s 
government had steadily refused 
to recognise the Russian advance, 
had minimised the successes of 
Romanowski and Tchernaieff, and, 
ostrich-like, had sought to raise its 
own confidence by denying that 
there was any cause foralarm. But 
that, after 1866, Sir John Lawrence’s 
government grew uneasy and impa- 
tient to do something that would 
give it additional security against 
the Russian advance, we have 
abundance of evidence, 

When at last it was apparent that 
Russia would soon be upon the 
Oxus, and that the safety of India 
was intimately connected with the 
maintenance of a strong government 
at Cabul, Sir John Lawrence yielded 
up his cherished policy with a very 
bad grace. He still endeavoured to 
persuade the India Office that we 
should content ourselves with recog- 
nising Shere Ati as de facto ruler 
only; that we should aid him with 
arms and money; but that in the 
event of his failing to hold his own, 
we should not be committed to his 
cause, but “should be prepared to 
renew with the successful chief the 
same terms and favourable condi- 
tions as had obtained under his 
predecessor.” Fortunately, Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, who was then Sec- 
retary of State, met this monstrous 
pase with .a distinct refusal. 

e would have no objection to sup- 


ore a firm Affghan government, but 
ritish assistance was not to be 
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held out to rebels as a premium 
on their usurpation of the Cabul 
throne. It was the India Office 
rather than Sir John Lawrence’s 
government that dictated the foot- 
ing on which Ameer Shere Ali was 
to be supported with money and 
arms in return for “abiding confi- 
dence, sincerity, and goodwill on his 
art.” That the Viceroy himself 
had no faith in the policy which 
the pressure of circumstances led 
him then to adopt, is quite clear 
from all that he has since written 
and spoken on this subject; and it 
was really with the arrival of Lord 
Mayo in India that our relations 
with Shere Ali began to be charac- 
terised by an active interest in his 
welfare, and by a kindly feeling 
towards the Affghan tribes, 

But was it wonderful that our 
new-born friendship failed iv a great 
measure to wipe ont the bitter 
memories of the “ Masterly Inac- 
tivity” era? Shere Ali had so 
often been denied help in the hour 
of his sorest need, had so often seen 
us exchange fair words with his 
enemies, that he was not likely to be 
deceived as to the real cause of our 
altered professions. He knew well 
the anxiety which the Russian ad- 
vance was arousing in India—in- 
deed he has always entertained an 
exaggerated idea of our dread of 
Russian rivalry, which may have a 
good deal to do with his conduct at 
this moment—and he was at no loss 
to see that it was our own security 
and not the welfare of cither him- 
self or his country that we were 
seeking to serve by offering him 
money and materials of war. His 
opinion of English policy, founded 
on his experience of “ Masterly In- 
activity,” was plainly expressed by 
himself at the time when we were 
congratulating Afzul Khan upon his 
victories. “The English,” said 
Shere Ali at Herat in 1867, “seek 
only their own interests. They 
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keep their friendship for the 
strongest, and they change with 
the change of fortune. I will 
not waste precious life in enter- 
taining false hopes from the Eng- 
lish, avd will seek the alliance 
of other Powers.” This conviction 
of English selfishness, engrained in 
his mind by so many painful re- 
collections, was not lightly to be 
removed; and we shall not err 
greatly if we describe the whole 
succeeding course of our Affghan 
policy as an unsuccessful attempt 
to remove from the Ameer his 
impressions of our “ Masterly In- 
activity,” and of the evils it had 
brought upon his country. 

Unless, like some of the Liberal 
journals, we are to go muddling ~ 
about for imaginary causes of our 
present difficulties, we must frankly 
recognise that it is in our Indian 
foreign policy from 1863 to 1868 
that we must seek for the primary 
source of Shere Ali’s hostility. We 
impute no blame to Lord Lawrence 
personally. That he was thoroughly 
conscientious in believing his polic 
of isolation to be the one best cal- 
culated to serve the interests of 
Britain in the East, no one who has 
come in contact with him wil! for 
an instant doubt. But it was his 
long experience of the East, and 
high reputation for statesmanship, ° 
that secured for his foreign policy 
a credit that it would not other- 
wise have obtained. That paro- 
chial policy, under its various des- 
ignations of “masterly inactivity,” 
“non -intervention,” “ benevolent 
neutrality,” “moral abstention,” 
and such attractive catch-words,— 
and which practically means that 
all the rest of the world mey cut 
each other’s throats so long as we 
ourselves do not come by scathe,— 
has led us into more wars than all 
the malice of all ourrivals, And the 
Affgban expedition which is now 
staring us in the face is only the 
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natural Nemesis of the course that 
we entered upon some fifteen years 
back. “ Wait!” was the great argu- 
ment of the advocates of “ Masterly 
Inactivity,” when it was urged that 
we were only incurring the con- 
tempt and earning the ill-will of 
our Affghan neighbours, “ Wait! 
time will justify our measures,” 
And we have waited, and this jus- 
tification has taken the form of a 
necessity for another invasion of 
Affghanistan, and the probable over- 
throw of the Barukzye dynasty, if 
not the practical annexation to 
India of the country. The lesson 
is a weighty one to all those states- 
men who are fond of playing with 
principles when facts should rather 
have been handled. 

To remove the distrust of the 
Affghan ruler and his subjects, to 
establish a strong government in 
Cabul which could be answerable 
for order from the Khyber to the 
Oxus, to interweave Shere Ali’s 
interests with our own, and to 
shield him from the Russian in- 
triguers who were now rapidly 
nearing his border, was a task into 
which Lord .Mayo threw himself 
with all his wonted heartiness and 
energy. To a policy of cordial 
assistance and frank sympathy he 
added a personal influence which 
secured him both the respect and 
confidence of every orieutal with 
whom he was brought into inter- 
course. He saw that no cold course 
of formal diplomacy was suited for 
the temper of the Affghans at that 
time; and that material assistance 
would go but a certain length to 
reconcile them to our friendship 
unless it was backed up by some 
attempts to soothe the bitter per- 
sonal feelings of the Ameer. It 
was for this reason that the Um- 
balla durbar of 1869 was arranged, 
and that Lord Mayo accorded ‘him 
that magnificent reception which 
‘for the time quite overcame his old 


dislike and distrust of the British, 
It has been said that Shere Ali 
went back a discontented man be- 
cause we had not accorded him the 
alliance offensive and defensive 
which he desired. Throughout the 
Cabul diaries that succeeded this 
event, we find no traces of any such 
feeling. On the contrary, he had 
the assurance of the Government 
of India :— 


‘‘Considering the bonds of friend- 
ship between that Government and 
your Highness have lately been more 
closely drawn than heretofore, it will 
view with severe displeasure any at- 
tempt on the part of your rivals to 
disturb your position as ruler of Cabal, 
and rekindle civil war; and it will 
further, from time to time, by such 
means as circumstances may require, 
strengthen the Government of your 
Highness, to enable you to exercise 
with equity and with justice your 
rightful rule, and to transmit to — 
descendants all the dignities and hon- 
ours of which you are the lawful pos- 
sessor.” 


This was really an assurance that 
the Government of India would 
not only maintain Shere Ali on the 
throne against the efforts of his 
rivals, but would also guarantee the 
succession in his line; and as such 
this promise of Lord Mayo was 
received in Affghanistan, and with 
it his Highness remained satisfied 
so long as Lord Mayo lived. With 
this assurance and with the sub- 
stantial aid in money and arms that 
the Ameer was now receiving, he 
had little difficulty in stamping out 
the embers of rebellion, Azim was 
dead, and Abdul Ruhman a refugee 
beyond the Oxus, completing the 
parallel which we have already 
drawn between him and the Young 
Chevalier, by soiling the laurels 
which he had undoubtedly won, 
even in rebellion, in a career of dis- 
sipation and doubtful intrigue which 
soon reduced his fortunes to so low 
an ebb that the Russians found it 
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useless to countenance his plans an 
longer. All seemed prosperous with 
Shere Ali, and had he possessed a 
fraction of his father’s ability and re- 
solution he would speedily have con- 
solidated Affyhanistan into a strong 
military nation —the only account 
to which that country and people 
can ever be turned. But already 
that restlessness of disposition which 
his iil-regulated mind has always 
betrayed, was raising fresh troubles 
in place of those which we had 
assisted him to overcome, He 
would fain, ia the pride of his new 

ower, and in his enthusiasm for 
English interests, have intermeddled 
in the quarrels of the Khanates, 
and taken up a hostile attitude 
towards the Russian advance, a 
course which was promptly checked 
by the Government of India, His 
swaggering language was taken 
occasion of by Russia to call the 
British Government to account, and 
the explanations which passed on 
this occasion were held to have 
effected a lasting understanding 
between the two Powers on the 
Affyhan question. The idea of the 
Liberal Government was the estab- 
‘lishment of Affghanistan as a neutral 
zone between the possessions of 
England and Russia, “ which should 
be the limit of those possessions, 
and should be scrupulously respected 
by both Powers.” This was one of 
those fine-sounding proposals in 
which Gladstonian diplomacy de- 
lighted, which cost little or noth- 
ing to pat on paper, and which 
convey a sufliciently satisfactory 
assurance to those who take no 
particular interest in the subject. 
Russia pretended that she wanted 
time to examine the map and deter- 
mine her frontier; and while her 
Foreign Office was busied in this 
task, her military department was 
making all haste to push up the 
Attrek valley from the Caspian to a 
point whence she could command 
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both Merv and Meshed, and be 
ready to fall upon Herat when such 
a step would serve her ends, The 
Russian proposal practically was 
that Affybanistan should be neu- 
tralised to the south of the Paro- 
pamisus, so as to allow her to 
include the whole of Balkh-Turki- 
stan within her annexations, with- 
out obstruction from the Ameer, 
their legitimate owner. It seems 
astounding that Lord Clarendon 
should have received such a pro- 
posal as worthy of the considera- 
tion of his colleagues. Fortuvately 
Lord Mayo was too much master 
of the situation to be thus in- 
veigled, and his representations at 
the India Office made the Govern- 
ment sensible of the advantages 
which Russia would secure under 
the suggested arrangemeut. In a 
private letter to Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, the Viceroy thus expresses his 
views of the neutral zone policy : — 


“I may say that, though we dis- 
cussed the question of a neutral zone 
very fully in Council, there was not 
a shadow of a difference of opinion 
in respect to it. Indeed, the feeling 
amongst us was very strong as to the 
danger that would arise if any foreign 
Power could remonstrate against any 
action taken by us with regard to our 
frontier states and tribes. . . . If 
Russia would only consent to place 
herself in the same position as regards 
Khiva, the unconquered part of Bok- 
hara, and the independent tribes along 
her frontier (if she has a frontier), as 
we are willing to do as regards Khelat, 
Affghanistan, and the territories of the 
Kushbegi,—that is to say, to recog- 
nise and secure their independence, 
but to continue to exercise over them 
friendly influence with an unquestioned 
power of griseus: them or their sub- 
jects if they misbehaved,—if Russia 
would consent to this, and agree toa 
joint, solemn, public declaration with 
us to that effect, binding on the honour 
and the good faith of the two Govern- 
ments, I am inclined to believe that 
the Central Asia question would cease 
to exist for your time and mine. If 
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the present Government could effect 
this, it would confer on them immense 
honour, and would create a sense of 
security both in England and India 
that would give to us at once an in- 
calculable addition to our strength.”* 


Lord Mayo’s plan, however, 
would have involved an abnegation 
of further conquest which Russia 
was by no means disposed to make, 
Our best attempts to reach a settle- 
ment that would afford a definite 
relief from the strain which the 
Russian movements were even then 
imposing upon our position in India, 
were met with evasion and diplo- 
matic by-play; but after a deal of 
discussion, at last a settlement of the 
frontier was reached. This agree- 
ment we need not describe in de- 
tail, as it has never been allowed 
to impose any obligation upon the 
course of Russian policy, and as the 
light very soon after thrown by the 
Khivan Expedition upon the value 
of Russian assurances completely 
discredited the arrangement in the 
eyes of Eastern politicians, The 
chief point connected with these 
negotiations—which will be found 
set out at length in the Blue-books 
of 1873—of interest to us at present 
is, that Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
allowed the Russian Government 
to go away with the idea that it 
could hold us responsible for the 
Ameer Shere Ali’s political conduct. 
“We are the more inclined,” said 
Prince Gortschakoff, “to aceept 
this act of courtesy ”"—that is, the 
frontier arrangement —“as_ the 
English Government engages to use 
all her influence with Shere Ali, in 
order to induce him to maintain a 
peaceful attitude, as well as to in- 
sist on his giving up all measures 
of aggression or futher conquest.” 
That it was a grave -blunder to 
permit Russia to make any such 
assumption was evident at the time 
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to many; and should the present 
Affyhan trouble lead us into con- 
troversy with Russia, she will no 
doubt refresh our minds as to the 
exact character of her understand- 
ing with the Liberal Government, 
Mr. Gladstone’s attempted qualifica- 
tion of the agreement in Parliament 
in April 1873, does not seem to us to 
have made our position much better, 
“The engagement,” he said, “re- 
ferred solely to the moral influence 
possessed by England and Russia 
in the East, Russia engaging to ab- 
stain from any attempt to exercise 
it in Affyhanistan, and England en- 
gaging to exercise it for a pacific 
purpose.” These loose understand- 
ings and Utopian agreements, based 
upon such undefined ideas as “moral 
influence,” “ benevolent neutrality,” 
and other expressions of the same 
kind that give a nice turn to a 
speech in Parliament, or to the 
peroration of a newspaper article, 
have always been a fruitful source 
of trouble in our foreign policy. 
To exercise moral influence on 
Affgbanistan or the Affghans was 
a moral impossibility, as every 
one well knew who knew anything 
about the country; and the bargain 
with Russia into which the Glad- 
stone Government allowed itself to 
be cajoled, was, in plain English, 
that if Russia engaged to avoid 
armed interference, we would be re- 
sponsible that the Ameer and his 
subjects should give her no cause 
of offence. Now, when we consider 
that the wildest and most lawless 
of the Ameer’s subjects, over whom 
he himself can hardly exercise 
authority, far less could we make 
anything of them by “ moral infla- 
ence,” now neighbour the Russian 
frontier, we can in some measure 
realise the responsibility that tbe 
Liberal Administration so cheerfully 
accepted. 





* England and Russia in the East, by Sir Henry Rawlinson, p. 301. 
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Had Lord Mayo been spared to 
complete his tenure of office, we 
cannot help thinking that the course 
of affairs in Affghanistan would have 
fallen out in a very different fashion. 
We mean no disparagement of his suc- 
cessor when we say that. His strong 
personal hold of the Ameer, his clear 
commonsense which lifted him far 
above the petty devices of Indian di 
lomacy, and his firm manner of fn 
ing difficulties frankly in the face, 
would, in all human probability, 
have placed our Affghan policy on a 
firm foundation before his viceroyal- 
ty had run its course. So long as he 
was at the head of the Indian Gov- 
ernment Shere Ali was all that we 
could desire, and our views regard- 
ing the consolidation of the country 
and the settlement of its fortunes 
on a firm foundation were furthered 
as well as we could reasonably ex- 
pect. The difficulty about the suc- 
cession was the one point in which 
the Ameer and the Indian Govern- 
ment could not be harmonious. The 
Ameer was bent on passing over his 
able son, Yakoob Khan, by whose 
energy his restoration to the throne 
had been mainly brought about, in 
favour of the boy Abdulla Jan, whom 
he had introduced to Lord Mayo at 
the Umballa Conference as “ Sikha 
murdana” (the true stamp of a man), 
There was, however, no cause to 
quarrel about a matter in which 
time would very likely have a good 
deal to say; and beyond a general 
expression of interest in Yakoob’s 
prosperity aud counsel to the Ameer 
that the succession of Yakoob would 
strengthen his house and kingdom, 
there was no need of further inter- 
ference. The Government of India, 
we may presume, had its own plans 
for saving the country from another 
civil war on the death of Shere 
Ali; but there was no need for 

ushing these prematurely forward, 
here seems reason to suppose that 
the Government of India so far 
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sympathised with the grievances of 
which Yakoob complained, since it 
gave the Ameer no encouragement 
to crush him when he rebelled in 
1870; and, indeed, we had no cause 
to mix ourselves up in the dispute, 
for Yakoob’s object was not that of 
previous Affghan rebellions, to usurp 
the throne of Dost Mohammed, but ~ 
to secure his own independence 
against the oppression which he 
alleged himself to be suffering az 
the hands of his father. Towards 
the end of 1871, Lord Mayo wrote 
several letters to the Ameer, coun- 
selling reconciliation, and pointing 
out that the continuance of civil 
war might possibly prejudice the 
friendly efforts that the British Gov- 
ernment was making to procure for 
him and for his rule such securities 
as the nature of the case admitted. 
Lord Mayo’s representations had so 
much weight that the Ameer separ- 
ated himself from his advisers who 
were hostile to Yakoob; the young 
prince was permitted to come back 
to Cabul, and peace was restored. 
Bat the influence which had proved 
so beneficial to Affghanistan was 
now at an end. Lord Mayo soon 
after was cut off, and the Ameer 
again turned the cold shoulder to 
Yakoob, whom, however, he kept 
under close surveillance to prevent 
the possibility of another revolt. 
While endeavouring to strengthen 
Shere Ali’s personal authority, Lord 
Mayo’s government was also ac- 
tively using its good offices to 
smooth down grounds of difference 
between the Ameer and his neigh- 
bours, The province of Seistan has 
long been claimed by both Persia 
and Affghanistan, and an attempt 
had been made to get us to decide 
between the rivals in 1863. When 
an appeal was then made to our 
obligations to arbitrate under the 
Treaty of Paris, Lord Russell, in 
the true spirit of “ benevolent neu- 
trality,” said, “that her Majesty’s 
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Government must leave it to both 
parties to make good their posses- 
sion by force of arms.” Lord 
Mayo’s government, however, was 
less indifferent, and at its instance 
General Goldsmid’s Commission de- 
termined the difficulty by a judg- 
ment whose impartiality was at- 
tested by a protest against it from 
both Affghanistan and Persia. We 
are justified in claiming for this 
award, without going into questions 
of either its geographical or political 
justice, that it removed an overt 
cause of quarrel between the two 
powers, and secured Shere Ali from 
danger in the valley of the Hel- 
mund when all his energies were 
wanted to mark the course of events 
on his northern frontier. And any 
loss that the Ameer fancied he sus- 
tained by the rectification of his 
boundary was more than made up 
by the liberal terms of compensa- 
tion accruing to him under General 
Goldsmid’s decision, 

Lord Mayo’s Affghan policy was 
carried on in its main details dur- 
ing the viceroyalty of Lord North- 
brook with uniformity, if not with 
genuine heartiness. His Excellency 
never succeeded in securing any 
portion of his predecessor’s personal 
influence with the Court of Cabul, 
nor did he do much to draw the 
Ameer any closer to our interests. 
Finance and famines absorbed the 
energies of his administration, while 
internal feudatory affairs, such as 
the Baroda State, occupied much 
of his time to the displacement of 
affairs more purely foreign. In his 
only notable efforts to strengthen 
our external frontier, his attempt 
to reconcile the Khan of Khelat 
and his tributary chiefs, he failed to 
effect any arrangement, and left the 
difficulty as a legacy to his succes- 
sor. An excellent internal admin- 
istrator, who spared neither him- 
self nor his officers when the home 
interests of the country were to be 
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coneerned, Lord Northbrook was so 
far narrowed in his views by the 
amis ame of his party as not to see 

ow rapidly the “Central Asian 
Question,” of which we had fought 
so shy even when it was at a dis- 
tance, was being brought down to 
the very gates of India. 

A proof that Lord Northbrook 
was less cordial in his feelings to- 
wards Affghanistan than had been 
his predecessor, is to be found in the 
tone of the response returned by 
him in 1873, when the Ameer once 
more renewed his application for a 
treaty offensive and defensive. Con- 
trasting it with the genial manner 
which Lord Mayo’s government had 
maintained towards him, the Ameer 
seems to have regarded this in the 
light of a rebuff, and to have made 
it an additional cause of complaint 
against the British. Another un- 
happy blunder which had a pre- 
judicial influence on Shere Alli’s 
feelings, was our approach to his 
vassal, the chief of Wakhan, a 
principality lying across the upper 
waters of the Oxus, to the east of 
Badakshan, that seems to affect a 
general independence of the Ameer, 
Lord Northbrook’s government 
made the mistake—a mistake as 
much to be condemned as regretted 
—to send direct to the Wakhan 
chief a letter and gifts in return 
for his kindness to our Yarkand 
Mission, instead of through the 
proper chanuel of his suzerain, Shere 
Ali. This incident, coupled with 
the general coldness of Lord North- 
brook’s government, appears to have 
left a most unfortunate impression 
upon the Ameer. 

In his attention to the frontier at 
least, Lord Lytton has proved an ac- 
ceptable contrast to his predecessor. 
There are many features in his Indian 
policy which his best friends will 
hesitate to stamp with unreserved 
approval, and which can only be 
tried by the tribunal of time. But 
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the spirit of his foreign policy has 
been actuated by a true sense of the 
dangerous dignity of our Eastern 

ition, and of the forces which 
threatened to assail it. No Governor- 
General can rule in India without 
running the gauntlet of a large 
circle of detractors. He has been 
accused of aiming at imperialism 
in our Eastern policy. Very likely 
he may be guilty of the charge, but 
in the meantime the majority of 
Englishmen like ourselves think 
that imperialism better becomes us 
than its opposite extreme of paro- 
chialism, and that our interests are 
safer in the hands of Statesmen 
than when swayed by Bumbledom. 
Sneered at as her Majesty’s assump- 
tion of the crown imperial of India 
and Lord Lytton’s inauguration of 
the new dignity have been, they 
have still provoked cordial feelings 
among the natives, which are a 
source of great assurance to us at 
the present time. Hitherto we 
have always dreaded the effects 
which a quarrel with Affghanistan 
might have upon the minds of the 
natives of India more than the 
campaign itself; and the compara- 
tive freedom which we at present 
enjoy from such disquietude is a 
great tribute to the success of Lord 
Lytton’s administration. 

By the time that Lord- Lytton 
came to deal with frontier questions, 
it was very obvious that, if Affghan- 
istan was to be retained as a but- 
tress of our Indian position, it must 
be brought under Indian influence 
to a much greater extent than it 
hitherto had been, even under the 
Mayo régime. We may even go 
farther and say, that by that time 
it was apparent that Affghanistan 
must either be absorbed by our- 
selves or left to Russia to annex. 
But so long as there was a prospect 
of Shere Ali loyally carrying out 
the compact which he had made 
with us at Umballa, and in return 
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for the stipend which he had re- 
ceived, ruling his country in the 
“abiding confidence, sincerity, and 
goodwill on his part,” which he 
had pledged himself to maintain 
towards the British Government— 
so long as the Ameer was loyal to 
our interests—our only care was for 
his security. Lord Lytton has al- 
ways been friendly to Affghan inde- 
pendence, and in his public speeches 
has expressed his partiality for what 
is known among Indian politicians 
as the “ buffer” system. 


“* *T consider,’ said his lordship, in a 
8 h to his Legislative Council in 
the spring of last year, ‘that the safest 
and strongest frontier which India 
can possibly possess would be a belt of 
independent border States, throughout 
which the British name is honoured 
and trusted, within which British sub- 
jects are welcomed and respected, be- 
cause they are subjects of a Govern- 
ment known to be unselfish as it is 

werful, and resolute as it is humane. 

do not believe that this influence is 
attainable by military expeditions, nor 
indeed by anything except by constant 
friendly contact with our less civilised 
neighbours.’ ” 


These words we believe honestly 
describe the aims of Lord Lytton’s 
foreigr policy ; and if circumstances 
have compelled him to have recourse 
to more heroic measures, then cir- 
cumstances, and not he, are to blame. 
Every step that he has hitherto 
taken has been quite as much in 
the interests of Shere Ali’s power as 
in that of ourown, Our occupation 
of Quettah was most decidedly a step 
in the Affghan interest, for it brought 
us close to their side at the hour of 
need, and secured to us a position 
whence we could effectually inter- 
pose for Shere Ali’s protection from 
whatever quarter his power was 
threatened. If the Ameer profess- 
ed to view this occupation with 
jealousy, he had no good grounds 
for doing so. The late treaty which 
we made with the Khan of Khelat 
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has given that potentate ample se- 
curities for his independence, and 
free action so long as he remains in 
political subordination to the Brit- 
ish. The Ameer’s subjects have 
already seen the benefits of this 
arrangement springing up in every 
eorner of the Khelat State. New 
markets have been opened, villages 
rebuilt, and agriculture extended on 
a seale that is marvellous, consider- 
ing the short time our influence has 
been brought to ‘bear upon the State. 
The small garrison which, at the 
Khan’s request, we left at Quettah, 
enables the Khan to preserve order 
within, as well as to keep trouble- 
some enemies at a distance; and on 
our side it affords us the advantage 
of an outpost that commands the 
Bolan Pass, and enables us to keep 
an outlook upon our Affghan inter- 
ests. Our position in Khelat is a 
decided gain to us at the beginning 
of an Affghan war, and is a great 
source of weakness to Shere Ali on 
his Kandahar frontier. 

If, however, it is alleged that 
Shere Ali foresaw the power which 
the subordination of Khelat to Brit- 
ish interests would give to us in the 
event of a quarrel with Affghanis- 
tan, need we be at the trouble to 
traverse the argument? We had 
given him ample proof of our de- 
sire to strengthen ‘his government 
and to maintain the integrity of his 
kingdom; we had told him that our 
single aim was to preserve him 
and his people from his and our 
enemies; and we had convinced 
him to his expressed satisfaction 
that the interests of India and 
Affghanistan were most closely 
united together. If then Shere 
Ali, our stipendiary ally, whose 
friendship we had purchased with 
a money payment as well as oy 
many acts of disinterested friend- 


ship since he was restored to his 
government, objected to the oceupa- 
tion of Quettah, it could only have 
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been because he was in his heart 
playing false with us, and meditat- ’ 
ing the repudiation of the British 
alliance, if a suitable opportunity 
presented itself, 

No one who has marked the per- 
sonal disposition of the Ameer will 
feel surprised at the change which 
seems so suddenly to have come 
over him, from the warm partisan 
and would-be champion of the Brit- 
ish Government to its determined 
antagonist, We need not go so far 
afield as to seck for the causes of 
the change in the machinations of 
Rassia, although it is far from im- 
era that his mind may have 

een warped by some irresponsible 
intriguer of the Ignatieff or Tcher- 
naieff type. But the Ameer has 
never thoroughly been master of 
hiniself since the loss of bis favour- 
ite'son in the battle of Kujhbaz; 
and from all accounts that we 
ean gather, the death of his pet, 
Abdulla Khan, has again induced 
that moody and. reckless tempera- 
ment which marked his former 
period of mourning. When in that 
condition it is almost a mental 
necessity with Shere Ali to pick 
a quarrel with some one; and on 
such an occasion his old grievances 
against the Indian Government, and 
the wrongs which he conceives him- 
self to have suffered during the 
period of “Masterly Inactivity,” 
would naturally come back with 
full force upon his recollection. All 
our late negotiations with the Cabul 
durbar have more and more clearly 
Lrought out the fact that, in the 
‘Ameer’s reckless temperament and 
moody disposition, a serious danger 
was threatening the continuance of 
our good relations with his country. 
He has accepted our assistance and 
assurances of friendship, but in such 
a way as to indicate that he looked 
upon them as a tribute from our fears 
rather than from our affection. The 
recent critical condition of affairs in 
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Europe, the war fever which was 
checked with so much trouble at 
Berlin, gave the final impetus to 
Shere Ali’s wavering. When he 
heard one of the great political 


ies in Britain earnestly agi-- 
tating for the repudiation of our . 


treaty obligations towards the 
Turks, and for allowing the Czar 
to expel them “bag and baggage” 
from Europe, it can hardly be won- 
dered at that he should have felt 
alarm. The Ameer, we know, has 
the English newspapers read to 
him, and the vehement outery which 
the Radicals raised for the aban- 
donment of the Porte to the mer- 
cies of Russia naturally made him 
imagine that the commencement 
of another era of “ Masterly Inac- 
tivity” which he had so good cause 
to dread, was impending. When 
we call to mind how the Czar was 
deceived by Mr. Gladstone’s “ atro- 
city” operations as to the real feel- 
ing of Great Britain, we can scarce- 
ly feel surprised that Amcer Shere 
Ali was led by the St. James's Hall 
bray of “ perish India! ” to imagine 
that he “heard a lion in the lobby 
roar.” And indeed Shere Ali had 
good reason to dread the predomi- 
nance of the opposition policy in 
England; for, judging from the 
course which it was advocating with 
respect to the Sultan’s interest, he 
would expect nothing else from its 
advent to power than to be left 
to his fate before the ever-advan- 
cing wave of Russian aggression. 
The effects of the Liberal outery 
both upon the Czar and the Ameer 
is a significant lesson to political 
agitators to beware lest their clam- 
ours, which were merely meant to 
influence the constituencies, should 
have pernicious effects upon foreign 
policy which they had never taken 
into account, 

To what extent Russia has taken 
advantage of the Ameer’s recent 
vacillations is as yet a matter of 
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considerable uncertainty. It is clear 
however, that as soon as the Czar’s 
Government saw that England was 
to prove the arbiter in the Euro- 
pean quarrel, it began to cast about 
in every direction in search of irri- 
tants to divert our attention from 
the main questions, the revision of 
the treaty of San Stefano and the 
Anglo-Turkish agreement, The con- 
dition of Cabul was not uninviting ; 
and as the throwing of the Indian 
troops into the scale had given a 
favourable turn to British interests 
in Europe in our favour, it was little 
more than natural that Russia should 
be anxious to provide us with some 
employment for them nearer to their 
proper sphere of action. It will 
be argued that Russia has more 
tact than to be guilty of any such 
obvious petty spite. We must not, 
however, make the mistake of ima- 
gining that Russian diplomacy is 
at present ruled by the high policy 
which has so long characterised its 
course. Since the check at Berlin, 
the Government of St. Petersburg 
has really been a paralysed auto- 
cracy—possessed, indeed, of all its 
members, but with the nerve-cur- 
rents directing these flowing through 
uncertain and irresponsible chan- 
nels. This fact must be taken prom- 
inently into account if we would 
understand either the appearance 
of the Russian envoy at Cabul, or 
the explanations which the Russian 
official press has put forward of his 
presence there. 

Towards the end of 1876, Sir 
Lewis Pelly had an interview with 
the Ameer’s representatives at Pesh- 
awur, and in behalf of Lord Lytton 
offered him the treaty offensive and 
defensive, which he had so long de- 
sired—not, as Lord Lawrence in his 
letter to the ‘Times’ seems to sup- 

ose, on condition of a British envo 
ced allowed to reside at Cabul, 
but in retarn for British officers 
being allowed free access to the 
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Russian frontier. Such a demand 
was as much in Shere Ali’s interests 
as our own; and there can be little 
question that he would readily have 
closed with it had he not been 
already too closely meshed in the 


Russian toils to make such a conces-. 


sion. In this, as in most other 
points of our Affghan policy, we 
made up our minds only when it 
was too late. In reality, if not 
in name, we stood bound to aid 
the Ameer against his enemies, 
and our reluctance to acknowledge 
this fact on parchment seemed to 
the Ameer as if we wished to re- 
serve for ourselves an opportunity 
of evading our obligations. The 
course of Central Asian events 
pointed strongly to the prudence of 
gratifying the Ameer at the time 
when Lord Northbrook refused 
his request, giving him, as the 
‘Times’ admits, “a less definite 
assurance of continued friendship 
and of conditional support” than 
his Highness had received from 
Lord Mayo’s government. And 
when Lord Lytton endeavoured to 
remedy this error, he found Shere 
Ali too fully committed in another 
quarter to be able to accept his 
terms, From that time it became 
the imperative duty of the Govern- 
ment of India to put our Affyhan 
relations upon a more secure footing ; 
and this duty Lord Lytton, as soon 
as the settlement of the European 
difficulty prevented his object from 
being misinterpreted, proceeded to 
discharge. 

An attempt has been made ‘to 
make out the Chamberlain Mission 
as ill-timed, and to find an apology 
for the Ameer’s discourtesy in stop- 
ping it, on the ground that had we 
despatched our envoy at any other 
time than when a Russian embassy 
was claiming his hospitality, he 
might have experienced a more 
worthy reception. Such criticism 
carefully evades the real point at 
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issue. Had we gone sooner, we 
would have had Russia complaining 
that we were seeking to stir up the 
Ameer against her while her hands 
were full in Europe. Had we de- 
layed longer, the Indian Govern- 
ment, we believe, has reason to 
know that it would have been at 
the cost of the last chance that still 
remained of saving Shere Ali from 
deserting our alliance. So far as 
we are concerned, we need enter 
tain no reflections as to the season- 
ableness of our Mission, or to the 
mode in which its despatch was 
arranged. The formidable escort 
which has been made so much of, 
was really nothing more than was 
necessary to the dignity of the em- 
bassy. Major Sandeman, in his 
mission to Khelat, was attended by 
an escort of a thousand men; and 
Shere Ali would have been prompt 
enough to consider himself slighted 
had Sir Neville Chamberlain pre- 
sented himself at his capital with 
a less imposing cortege than had 
waited upon the Khan of Khelat. 
Earl Grey bas alleged it as a fault 
in Lord Lytton’s preparations that 
he did not ascertain the Ameer'’s 


disposition to receive our Mission, 
before it was despatched to en- 
counter the affront of being for- 
bidden to enter his country. Lord 


Grey and the other critics who 
have taken the same view of the 
matter leave entirely out of sight 
the fact that Shere Ali has hitherto 
been our stipendiary, that we really 
kept him upon the throne by our 
help in 1868-69, and that we have 
paid a good round sum as the price 
of his alliance and fidelity to us in 
Central Asian complications, To 
have stood upon unnecessary cere- 
mony with him at the present time 
would have been to sink all the 
claim which our benefactions give 
us upon him; and this all sides will 
admit to have been an inexpedient 
piece of self-sacrifice. But the best 
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justification of Lord Lytton’s action 
that we can cite, is the successful 
jssue in which they have resulted, 
Instead of having an embassy post- 
poned by fair words and specious 
promises until the convenient time 
came for Shere Ali to publicly cast 
off the British alliance ; instead of 
under the frail guarantee of Affghan 
honour allowing our ambassador, 
without any means of self-protection, 
to enter the country to share the 
fates of Burnes and Macnaghten,— 
Lord Lytton’s precautions at once 
compelled the Ameer to throw off 
the mask and to stand forward in 
his true colours as an enemy of the 
Indian Government. 

Another objection which has 
been urged is, that an Indian em- 
bassy should not have been so 
hurriedly despatched when it was 
known that a Russian envoy had 
already out-distanced us, and gained 
the first hearing of the Ameer. 
This plea also overlooks the true 
character of the understanding 
which has hitherto existed between 
England, Russia, and Affghanistan 
on Central Asian policy. Russia had, 
at all events up to the outbreak of 
the war in Europe, held us respon- 
sible for the good government of 
the Ameer’s dominions, and had 
ostentatiously declared that Aff- 
ghanistan lay outside her limits of 
action, At the same time she has 
taken advantage of the agreement 
into which, as we have previous- 
ly shown, the Liberal Government 
allowed itself to be tricked; to cri- 
ticise in anything but a friendly 
spirit the influence of our alliance 
on the prospects of Shere Ali’s 
government. 

So far as the devious course of 
the Russian approach to the Ameer 
can be traced, it appears to have 
been made through Shere Ali’s do- 
mestic intrigues in favour of his 
youngest son, Abdalla. The British 
Government never disguised its par- 
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tiality for Yakoob Khan as the 
only member of the Ameer’s family 
under whom a firm government 
could be maintained at Cabul; and 
when Shere Ali’s harshness had 
driven Yakoob into revolt, Lord 
Mayo, as we have seen, had very 
plainly indicated the view taken 
by his Government of the Ameer’s 
policy.. About this time General 
Kauffmann succeeded in assuring 
the Ameer of his sympathy, and of 
his desire to aid him in maintaining 
his authority; and although the 
Ameer was then too much afraid 
of losing British support to risk a 
direct flirtation with Russia, and 
though he informed the Indian 
Government of General Kauffmann’s 
overtures, he seems to have caught 
at the idea that, as the Indian 
Government favoured his son Ya- 
koob, the Russians would be more 
likely to support his nomination of 
his son Abdulla as his successor, 
This, in our opinion, is the most 
likely means by which the Russians 
have won over the Ameer, by tak- 
ing advantage of his family par-~ 
tiality, which, in the present. state. 
of his mind, seems to have acquired: 
all the force of a mania. From the- 
stress which the Russian official 
journals have laid upon Shere Ali’s. 
unhappy domestic relations, and the 
indifference of the English to. his. 
plans for settling the succession, a 
considerable colour is given to this. 
theory ; while the announcement 
that his Highness had made his 
favourite grandson heir - apparent, . 
which coincided closely in point 
of time with General Stoletof’s. 
arrival at Cabul, may perhaps serve. 
as an explanation of the ready ear: 
which Shere Ali seems to have lent 
to his new friends on the present 
occasion. We do not believe that 
Shere Ali had any intention of com- 
ing to an immediate éclaircissement 
with either the Indian or the 
To gain the- 
2s 


Russian Government. 
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friendship of both, and to pit the 
one against the other, is true Aff- 
gban tactics; and it is most likely 
that his Highness contemplated 
playing with Russia in the same 
manner as he has been deceiving us 
for some years past. Lord Lytton’s 
proposed embassy put a much-need- 
ed»stop to the possibility of further 
dissimulation with both sides. The 
Ameer knew that he could no longer 
make use of the conflicting interests 
of England and Russia to serve his 
own advantage, and that he must 
now necessarily take a side. That 
he has preferred the Russian to the 
English alliance does not necessarily 
imply a belief that fortune is more 
likely to cast in her lot with the 
Russian cause, but is more prob- 
ably due to the fact that he already 
stands so deeply compromised with 
the Russian intriguers in Turkistan 
as to despair of being able to rein- 
state himself in the good graces of 
the English. 

Much ingenuity is being exerted 
‘in the attempt to discover how far 
the Ameer’s defiance is due to Rus- 
sian instigation, and considerable 
anxiety manifested as to whether 
the Czar is “ behind” Shere Ali, as 
the phrase goes. In our present 
position, we can afford to regard the 
Russian factor in the Affghan pro- 
blem as a secondary consideration, 
Russian diplomacy is at the pres- 
ent moment suffering from its too 
obvious collapse in Europe, and is 
evidently searching about for some 
fresh vent, undirected by any defi- 
nite or responsible guidance. There 
can be little question that Russian 
intrigue has led Shere Ali into 
defying the British, but it by no 
means follows that Russia is to 
hold him assured against the con- 
sequences. The traditional policy 
of Russia, on the contrary, has been 
to get her dupes into the scrape, and 
then to leave them in the lurch. 
We have very little doubt that 
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Shere Ali will find himself no ex- 
ception to the other princes who 
have allowed themselves to be 
made the tools of the Czar. It 
may serve Russia to raise a gale in 
the East, to divert attention from 
the evacuation of the Turkish. terri- 
tories in Europe; she may have no 
objection to the British Ministry 
being embarrassed by Shere Ali’s 
conduct, especially if sech embar- 
rassment were likely to give a lift 
to her friends the Liberals; but she 
is in no condition to take the field 
in Asia against the forces which she 
so recently shunned in Europe. The 
accounts which we have of distress 
and dissatisfaction in her own prov- 
inces warrant us in believing that 
Russia will not at the present be 
rash enough to espouse Shere Ali’s 
side ; nor do we take much account 
of the warlike vapouring of the St. 
Petersburg ministerial journals. The 
aim of these papers is too evidently 
intended to impress the , English 
Opposition, to give much clue to 
the real sentiments of the Russian 
Government on the subject. The 
real danger, if any, of a collision 
between England and Russia, rests 
in the probability of the latter taking 
advantage of the state of anarchy 
into which an English expedition 
would naturally throw the Ameer’s 
country, to help herself to more 
territory than we would possibly 
be disposed to concede to her 
if cur hands were free. Indeed 
the St. Petersburg correspondent 
of the ‘ Norddeutsche Zeitung’ has 
already discounted the chances of 
Russia being able to improve the’ 
occasion while the Ameer is paying 
the penalty for listening to her 
counsels, 

We need not discuss here the 
preparations which have been 
made for bringing Shere Ali to 
his senses, or the chances of 
warfare which an Affghan cam- 
paign presents. It is enough 
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that these are to all appearance 
thorough, and amply adequate for 
the object. We have heard many 
gloomy forebodings, based upon our 
previous Affyhan misadventures, 
which really can have no bearing 
whatever on the present expedition. 
Circumstances have altered entirely 
to our advantage since our armies 
last ascended the Khyber Pass. Our 
base of operations is now conter- 
minous with the frontier of the 
Ameer. We have no longer a 
strong and doubtful power like 
that of the Sikh monarchy lyiog 
right athwart our communications, 
We command the Bolan Pass, and 
have a footing in Khelat which 
will give troops an easy access into 
the heart of the Ameer’s dominions. 
That there will be sharp fighting 
we may lay our count with; for we 
have ever found the Affyhans worthy 
foemen, and, as they say themselves, 
“the hills are on their side.” But 
our frontier forces are well expe- 
rienced in mountain warfare, and 
fully acquainted with the nature of 
the work that is cut out for them. 
Setting aside the jealousy which 
must always attend the organisation 
of such a force, the arrangements 
which Lord Lytton has made com- 
mand the respect of military critics 
both in India and at home. And 
there is a strong probability that we 
shall meet with more or less assist- 
ance in the Ameer’s own territories. 
We already seem to be making con- 
siderable success in conciliating the 
tribes about the Khyber. Those 
about Khoorm are the clans whom 
Azim Khan headed so often against 
the Ameer, and whom judicious di- 
plomacy would have little difficulty 
in converting into our allies, Our 
Khelat alliance may enable us to 
harass the Shere Ali from his Beloo- 
chistan border ; and with the liberal 
use of the military chest we ought 
not to have much difficulty in rais- 
ing the Kandahar country against 
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the Ameer. As long as we have 
money we shall not want allies in 
Affehanistan ; and it would only 
be in keeping with the past char- 
acter of Affghan events if we found, 
before we got to Cabul, that another 
rebellion had done our work for 
us. We have no wish to take an 
optimist view of our difficulties, 
but we cannot shut our eyes to the 
immense advantages with which we 
start on the present occasion com- 
pared with any previous expedition 
into Affghanistan. 

The issues to be evolved out of 
this expedition cannot with pro- 
priety be discussed at present. 
Much must necessarily depend upon 
the terms by which the Ameer is 
brought to submission ; more, pos- 
sibly, upon the understanding which 
we must perforce come to with 
Russia regarding her aims in that 
direction ; and we are very hopeful 
that such an understanding may be 
effected without a hostile collision of. 
interests. It seems likely that the 
safeguards which are necessary to. 
secure our position in India will 
conflict with our regard for Affghan. 
independence. But much as need- 
less annexation is to be deprecated, 
no politician will argue that the inde- 
pendence of Affyhanistan is worth: 
preserving at the cost of mutual dis+ 
trust and eventual war between 
Great Britain and Russia, The 
best security we can have against 
Russian aggression is our own out- 

sts; and as our frontiers are evi- 
dently destined to coincide, the 
sooner we meet the better. The 
“ neutral zone ” had never any exis- 
tence except in theory, and as a 
theory it has wrought its own dis- 
credit. But the all-imporant ques- 
tion is, Where are our frontiers to 
meet? Considering how success~ 
fully Russia has tampered with 
subject populations in the princi- 
palities of the Porte, we may well 
be averse to put it in her power to 
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preach her “ holy mission ” to those 
of our Indian subjects whom she 
might make malcontents, from the 
heights of the Suleiman. But we 
need not discuss the importance of 
Affghanistan to us, as an outwork 
of India, or the importance of keep- 
ing the Hindoo Koosh between us 
and the Russian advance, Such a 
matter may safely be left to the pres- 
ent Government and to Lord Cran- 
brook, whose presence at the India 
Office during this crisis is an un- 
questionable safeguard that what- 
ever is done in Affybanistan, will 
be done with spirit and decision. 
We have not much reason to 
eomplain of Liberal criticism with 
regard to the Affgban difficulty. 
Beyond a general disposition to 
apologise for the doubtful game 
which Russia seems to be playing, 
and to discover some reasonable 
grounds for prophesying defeat and 
disaster, the Opposition press does 
not appear to have interested itself 
in the matter. Mr. Gladstone is 
silent because he has not sufficient 
information on the subject—an im- 
pediment that we never remember 
to-have previously prevented the 
right honourable gentleman from 
expressing his opinion. Perbaps the 
most noteworthy view that has 
yet been expressed on the Opposi- 
tion side, is that of Lord Lawrence, 
whom we exceedingly regret to see 
coming forward as an adverse critic 
of the policy of Government. It is 
to Lord Lawrence’s own policy, more 
than to any other portion of British 
statesmanship, that the present diffi- 
culty is due; and now that he has 
no better advice to give us than to 
shirk our responsibilities, and sneak 
out of the quarrel, we think he 
would better have consulted the 
reputation of a Lawrence of Lahore 
had he remained silent. It pains us, 
and it must pain all who respect the 
honours that bis brother’s valour 
and his own probity have twined 
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round the name of Lawrence, to 
speak with what may seem harsh- 
ness of his lordship’s letters, but 
we feel that his great Eastern 
authority ought not to be al- 
lowed to warp the public mind 
on this question. We must re- 
member that Affghanistan has ever 
been Lord Lawrence’s béte noire ; 
that once before, as we have al- 
ready pointed out, when the crisis 
of the Mutiny was approaching, 
he proposed the abandonment of 
Peshawur and the Eusufzye, a 
step that more than any other was 
likely to seal our ruin in India, 
Tbe whole course of Lord Law- 
rence’s previous dealings with the 
Affghan ruler renders him an un- 
safe adviser in the present troubles, 
which those dealings have mainly 
brought about. Even among the 
Opposition leaders no voice has as 
yet been raised in support of Lord 
Lawrence’s proposal that we should 
tamely bear the Affghan insult, 
and allow the Ameer to hand his 
country over to the Russian gen- 
erals,—for that is practically what 
his counsel comes to. In agree- 
able contrast with Lord Lawrence’s 
feeble advice is the letter which 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen has 
written to the ‘Times’ on this 
question. The share which the 
late legal member of the Indian 
Viceregal Council had in Lord 
Mayo’s Affghan policy entitles him 
to be heard with respect. Sir 
James Stephen shows, that out of 
the populations of her Central 
Asian acquisitions, Russia can form 
a native army of far better troops 
than any in our Indian service, the 
Sikhs only excepted. To guard 
against the danger of invasion by 
such an army under Russian officers, 
would take an enormous outlay on 
troops and fortifications. Our pos- 
session of India is not, he thinks, 
likely to be rome om by a single 
Russian invasion, but by a succes- 
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sion of conquests and alliances, each 
of which would afford Russia a fresh 
recruiting-ground, 


“If the embassy to Cabul,” says 
Sir James, “was not a step to an 
alliance against England, what did it 
mean? The English people should 
not be at the mercy of its neighbours, 
We have already more territory and 
responsibilities than we want; but it 
is unlikely that we shall ever have a 
better opportunity than the present 
of gaining a defensible frontier. If 
everything now falls back into the 
drifting position in which it has been 
for a series of years, Russia and Aff- 
ghanistan will be at once in alliance, 
and the difficulty of any advance on 
our part will increase with every year 
that passes. Whenever the enterprise 
of securing the frontier is undertaken, 
it will involve a very serious effort ; 
but I do not see why we should expect 
to be stronger hereafter than we are 
now, when we are not under special 
difficulties. . . I am far from 
wishing England to take up a position 
of hostility to Russia, as I believe we 
are destined to be neighbours; and 
I see no reason why we should not 
be friendly neighbours. But perfect 
independence is the condition on 
which alone friendship is possible; 
and if we meet Russia on terms 
which give her great military ad- 
vantages over us, we shall not be 
independent.” 


This is sound counsel from a 
Liberal quarter, and we trust that 
similarly sensible and patriotic opin- 
ions will animate the Opposition 
when Parliament comes to deal 
with the Affghan difficulty. There 
is little prospect that the letters 
which Lord Lytton has just receiv- 
ed, will present any peaceful escape 
from the position into which the 
Ameer’s imprudence has forced ns, 
Explanations can now only com- 
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plicate a matter that is already suf- 
ficiently entangled. The submission 
by which alone we can now be satis- 
fied can only be procured by the 
sword. The sole em that we 
can now show the Affghan nation 
is to make such preparations as 
will enable us to strike immediately 
and with decision, and so save the 
country from the evils of a pro- 
tracted campaign, It may seem 
hard to say so, but the best wish 
that we can now entertain for Aff- 
ghanistan is— 


“Sharp be brand and sure the blow, 
And short the pang to undergo.” 


We must bear in mind that the 
punishment in store for the Ameer 
is only the just penalty of treason ; 
that we have paid a good round 
price for his friendship; and he has 
bound himself to our alliance by 
pledges which no Power could with 
propriety allow him to break. 

In reviewing the course of our 
Affghan policy, there are many 
things to regret but nothing to be 
ashamed of. We have missed many 
chances, but we have broken no 
promises, Even our errors have 
sprung from mistaken ideas of Aff- 
ghan interests, Can the same be 
said of Russia’s southward advance, 
each of whose successive territorial 
acquisitions has been marked by vio- 
lated pledges and torn-up treaties? 
We may be well.content to grasp 
the Affghan nettle at the present 
moment, if, as seems probable by 
so doing, we can give Russia what 
she has all along been professing to 
seek, a settled and civilised power 
on her southern border, and thus 
remove future oceasions for distrust 
on our, or for misunderstanding on 
her, part. 
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AMERICAN FACTS AND GLADSTONE FALLACIES. 


Four remarkable articles have 
appeared in the last two numbers 
of the ‘North American Review,’ 
discussing the institutions of the 
United States and their working 
from opposite points of view. Three 
are written by eminent Americans— 
Mr. Francis Parkman, the Hon. John 
Jay, and Mr. Wendell Phillips; and 
the fourth by Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
Parkman, who, if Mr. Bancroft will 
forgive us for saying so, is the most 
eminent American historian now 
alive, entitles his article “ The Fail- 
ure of Universal Suffrage.” Mr. 
Jay, formerly United States Min- 
ister at Vienna, writes upon Civil 
Service Reform—a question with 


which, owing to the position he 
held as president of a committee 
appointed to investigate the Cus- 
toms’ department, he is eminently 


qualified to deal. And Mr. Wendell 
Phillips is the well-known aboli- 
tionist of Massachusetts. All these 
gentiemen discuss the matters which 
they treat with a knowledge which 
is the result of a lifelong study and 
interest in them, and with the in- 
timate acquaintance which must 
ever characterise political students 
who set themselves honestly to ex- 
amine the institutions under which 
they have been hyought up. Two, 
at all events, write with earnestness, 
yet with a certain diffidence and 
modesty which contrast somewhat 
singularly with their English critic, 
Mr. Gladstone, who, never having 
visited America in his life, and hav- 
ing no personal knowledge or ex- 
perience whatever of the political 
habits of the country about which 
he writes, or of the machinery of its 
governinent, dogmatises in regard 
to the present condition and future 
prospects of “kin beyond sea” in 
a manner which has excited their 
amused amazement; while his article 


has called forth a storm of indignant 
protest on our owr side of the At- 
lantic, which, considering the ex- 
treme flippancy and shallowness of 
his assertions, it did not deserve, 
Had his conclusions been arrived at 
after close personal observation and 
minute study, then, indeed, English- 
men might bave felt some alarm at 
the prospect which he places before 
them of collapse and annibilation 
in the presence of their great rival, 
As, however, he admits that his 
life has been so much “ absorbed 
in working the institutions of his 
own country that he bas not had 
the opportunities necessary for the 
careful and searching scrutiny of 
institutions elsewhere,” the force of 
bis assertions is a good deal dimin- 
ished. This admission on the part 
of Mr. Gladstone may account for 
the extraordinary ignorance he has 
displayed, not only of the political 
conditions in the West, but of those 
of the East, with which the inter- 
ests of this country are more espe- 
cially bound up; unfortunately it 
did not. prevent him from becoming 
so “absorbed in working the insti- 
tutions of his own country” to its 
detriment, that he succeeded in 
frustrating the only policy which 
would bave saved the East from the 
horrors of devastation and massacre 
which have overtaken it. “I should 
feel,” says Mr. Gladstone, with a 
charming naiveté, “in looking at 
the institutions of America, like one 
who attempts to scan the stars with 
the naked eye. My notices can 
only be faint, few, and superficial.” 
One feels inclined to ask why, la 
bouring under this heavy disadvan- 
tage, Mr. Gladstone has undertaken 
to write about them at all? We can 
only account for it on the same hy- 
pothesis which induced him to write 
about “ egg-flip ;” there is probably 
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no subject on which Mr, Gladstone 
would not be ready to express a de- 
cided opinion if he was asked. We 
have no objection to this idiosyn- 
erasy. What we do object to is, that 
what Mr. Gladstone writes in obed- 
ience to the promptings of this 
strange and morbid impulse, should 
be seriously accepted by the commun- 
ity at large as possessing any weight, 
or carrying with it any authority. 
When he says, dogmatically, that at 
a coming time the United States 
“can, and probably will, wrest from 
us our commercial primacy ;” that 
“she will probably become what we 
are now—-the head-servant of the 
great household of the world, the 
employer of all employed, because 
her service will be the most and 
ablest ;” that “ while we have been 
advancing with portentous rapidity, 
America is passing us by in a can- 
ter;”—we must*bear in mind that 
these alarming prophecies are what 
Mr. Gladstone calls “faint and su- 


perficial notices.” What their ac- 
tual value may be, we may gather 
from a faint and superficial notice, 
also thrown into the form of a pre- 
diction, in which Mr. Gladstone in- 
dulged when addressing an audience 


at Newcastle in October, 1862. At 
that time the American civil war was 
raging, and, stirred by the prophetic 
fire which now announces the down- 
fall of England to the condition of 
“Genoa, or Venice, or Holland,” 
he then announced the triumph of 
the South. “There was no doubt,” 
said Mr. Gladstone, “that Jeffer- 
son Davis had made a nation of 
the South.” “The announcement 
caused great sensation,” remarks the 
‘Times’ reporter. “ We may anti- 
cipate,” said the same orator, in a 
speech on the following day, “ with 
certainty the success of the South- 
ern States, so far as regards their 
separation from the North, I can- 
not but believe that that event 
is as certain as any event yet 
future and contingent can be.” 
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There is a baziness about this 
contingent certainty in which we 
may find comfort as applied to 
our own decadence. If, like the 
success of the South, it is based 
upon a certainty in itself only con- 
tingent, and upon knowledge admit- 
tedly “faint and superficial,” let 
us take courage ; it is just possible 
that Mr. Gladstone’s foresight may 
be as much at fault in the one case 
as it was in the other, and as it 
has been on the occasions when 
foreign political events have been 
predicted by him in regard to other 
countries. The misfortune is, that 
a man of Mr. Gladstone’s position, 
who combines intense earnestness 
with dogmatic superficiality, does an 
incalculable deal of injury by mis- 
leading the public, who are acons- 
tomed to associate earnestness with 
profundity, and who cannot com- 
prehend how a man can become so 
passionately excited in regard to 
subjects on which he is absolutely 
ignorant. This was conspicuously 
the case in the Eastern Question, 
when Mr. Gladstone was evidently 
under the impression (and probably 
is still) that the obstacle to reform 
lies in the Sultan and his advisers, 
and not in the Mohammedan pop- ~ 
ulations, whom they are unable to 
control. He therefore proposed 
transporting them, bag and baggage, 
across the Bosphorus; but he did 
not tell us how he intended to en- 
force his reforms upon the three 
millions Slav and Latin Mohamme- 
dans who were left behind—who 
were not Turks at all, and who have 
massacred two successive offivials 
of the bighbest rank, with their re- 
spective staffs, who were sent by 
the Turkish Government to prepare 
the populations for the reforms 
Mr. Gladstone apparently thought 
could be more effectually introduced 
by Christian commissioners or pos- 
sibly armies. In the first case, the 
commissioners, it is now clear, would 
have been murdered by the people 
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they went to reform; in the other 
case, the people to be reformed, as 
has happened in Bosnia, would first 
have to be murdered by the armies 
which went to reform them. Mr. 
Gladstone's idea evidently was, that 
you had only to get rid of the 
governing body, and the whole 
country would receive reform with 
open arms, On that utterly false and 
superficial impression he “ stumped” 
the conntry, and the result is a 
“contingent certainty” that Chris- 
tian blood will continue to flow for 
some time yet before ignorant and 
fanatical sympathisers will realise 
that it might have been spared had 
they not been misled by the shallow 
predictions of their great prophet. 
But it is not in prophecy alone 
that Mr. Gladstone is great; for 
adulation, vituperation, and a meth- 
od peculiar to himself of ignoring 
facts, he possesses an exceptional 
facility. While indignantly de- 


nouncing, for the benefit of his 


American readers, “the silly trans- 
action known as the purchase of 
the Suez Canal shares,” and “ the an- 
_onymous servility which, in a recent 
article in the ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
hinted at a doctrine” of which Mr. 
Gladstone disapproves in regard to 
the position and functions of the 
sovereign, he seems to vie with the 
anonymous writer in the servility 
with which he flatters the Ameri- 
cans when he tells them that, in 
the reduction of the national debt, 
“their self-command, self-denial, 
and wise forethought for the future 
have been, to say the least, eight- 
fold ours.” To the “ superficial” 
reader it would seem that, until the 
fature has arrived to prove it, 
it is impossible to declare whether 
Americans have, “ to say the least,” 
shown exactly eight times more 
foresight than we have. It may 
be so, but time alone can show 
whether the rapid reduction of 
their public debt, which, as Mr. 
Gladstone says, involved a taxation 
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“which exceeded every present and 
past example,” was not calculated 
uliimately to retard the develop- 
ment and industries of the coun- 
try, and produce a pressure which 
would some day find its expression 
in great class disturbances. “ If,” 
as he justly remarks, “ it pursued 
and worried all the transactions of 
life,” it was not to be supposed that 
the classes chiefly pursued and 
worried would bear it patiently. 
During the railway strike which oe- 
curred in America last year, and 
paralysed the whole industries of the 
country for a week, involving a very 
large loss of life and destruction of 
property, there was a very marked 
absence either of self-command or 
self-denial; nor can we determine, 
until the financial policy of- the 
United States has been subjected 
to a longer test, that there has been 
eightfold more of foresight in it 
than in that of England. For iv- 
stance, if the greenback - labour 
party, with virtual repudiation for 
their motto, succeed in ever elect- 
ing General Butler, or any other 
“Cincinnatus” of the type Mr, 
Gladstone seems so much to admire, 
who, having been generals, are now 
politicians, to the presidency, how 
much helow par will United States 
bonds and United States foresight 
for the future be? Mr. Gladstone tells 
us “that the historian will record 
with surprise that an enfranchised 
nation tolerated burdens, which 
in this country a selected: class 
possessed of the representation did 
not dare to face; and that the most 
unmitigated democracy known to 
the annals of the world, resolutely 
reduced at its own cost prospective 
liabilities of the State, which the 
aristocratic and plutocratic and mon- 
archical Government of the United 
Kingdom has been contented ig- 
nobly to hand over to posterity.” 
What the future historian will have 
to record of American currency 
and finance remains to be seen; 
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that a late Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer and Prime Minister of this 


country should have supplied him 
with a prediction couched in the 
above language, may possibly assist 
him, when, in the course of his 
historical Jabours, he comes to 
analyse the interesting and complex 
nature of the right honourable 
gentleman himself. Indeed he will 
be much aided in this study by Mr. 
Gladstone’s own definition of the 
character of his countrymen. “ We 
of this island,” he says, “are not great 
political philosophers; we contend 
with an earnest but disproportioned 
vehemence about changes which 
are palpable, such as the extension 
of the suffrage, or the redistribution 
of parliamentary seats, neglecting 
wholly other processes of change 
which work beneath the surface 
and in the dark, but which are even 
more fertile of great organic results. 
The modern English character re- 
flects the English Constitution in 
this, that it abounds in paradox; 
that it possesses every strength, 
but holds it tainted with every 
weakness; that it seems alternately 
both to rise above and to fall below 
the standards of average humanity ; 
that there is no allegation of praise 
or blame which, in some one of 
the aspects of its many-sided forma- 
tion, it does not deserve.” The his- 
torian, reading the debates on the 
Reform Bill, will here find the se- 
eret of Mr. Gladstone’s “ earnest but 
disproportionate vehemence about 
changes which are palpable;” and 
in his endeavour to account for the 
paradoxes with which his career 
abounds, will find the explanation 
of them in the fact that the sub- 
ject of his study was himself but 
“a reflection of the English Con- 
stitution.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s faith in the 
America of the future is evidently 
based upon his belief in its power 
of cohesion. “She has,” he says, 
“taking the capacity of her land 


into view, as well as its mere 
measurement, a natural base for the 
greatest continuous empire ever es- 
tablished by man.” And by way 
of a hit at the imperial policy of 
his great rival, he goes on to say 
that “the distinction between con- 
tinuous empire, and empire dis- 
persed over sea, is vital.” No 
doubt it is; but so is the distinction 
between the bonds which may unite 
an “empire dispersed over sea” 
and those which unite one which 
is “coutinuous.” The continuous 
empire, consisting of thirty-six 
theoretically independent States, 
has already passed through a phase 
of four years of civil war of unex- 
ampled severity, during which Mr. 
Gladstone himself predicted a ces- 
sation of continuity; while Mon- 
sieur de Tocqueville, whose treatise 
upon America Mr. Gladstone an- 
thoritatively tells us is ‘‘ among the 
best books hitherto preduced for 
the political students of all times 
and countries,” distinctly arrives at 
the conclusion, “founded upon per- 
sonal observation,” that the fature 


. destiny of the United States is to be 


divided into three countries; and 
Mr. Wendell Phillips, in his article 
on “The Outlook,” in the number 
of the ‘North American Review’ 
which immediately precedes that in 
which Mr. Gladstone’s own article 
appears, says,—“No matter with 
what oath of loyalty you bind the 
South, experience warns the most 
sanguine optimist that no thought- 
ful man can feel sure that one flag 
will rule this belt of the continent 
fifty years hence.” But Mr, Glad- 
stone, who, according to Mr. Phillips, 
cannot be considered a thoughtful 
man, feels. as certain now, “as be- 
tween the America and England 
of the future, that the daughter 
at some no very distant time will, 
whether fairer or less fair, be un- 
questionably yet stronger than the 
mother,” as he did sixteen years 
ago “anticipate with certainty the 
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snecess of the Southern States, 
so far as regards their separation 
from the North.” “If the Union 
lasts,” says Mr. Phillips, “the negro 
will be its saviour and cement. If 
the Union is broken, posterity will 
never cease to wonder at the in- 
eredible folly which flung away 
and alienated its only and natural 
ally.” How astonished Mr. Phillips 
would have been at Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinion upon this subject, as enun- 
ciated—always, be it remembered, 
from the “superficial” point of 
view—to the credulous audience he 
addressed at Newcastle in 1862! 
“The slaves,” he then observed, 
“would be better off if the States 
were separated, as, on the basis of 
the Union, the laws against the 
slaves are enforced by the whole 
power of the Federal United Gov- 
ernment.” “Unless,” Mr. Phillips 
gees on to remark, “a_ radical 
change is wrought in the coming 
year,—a western Democrat on a 
soft- money platform will be the 
next President.” A “ soft-money 
platform,” it is scarcely necessary to 
explain, means virtual repudiation. 
Where will Mr, Gladstone’s eight- 
fold more of financial foresight for 
the future be then? Mr. Glad- 
stone calls our attention to the 
present “financial sequel of the 
great conflict,” as “ exceeding every 
present and past example,” and 
proceeds boldly to make the asser- 
tion that, “ as to riches, it is reason- 
able to establish from the decimal 
stages of the progress thus far 
achieved, a series for the future; 
and reckoning upon this basis, I 
suppose that the very next census, 
in the year 1880, will exhibit her 
[America] to the world as certainly 
the wealthiest of all the nations.” 
What does Mr. Phillips say on this 
point? “The greenback party has 
come to the conclusion that there 
is no need to tie the currency to 
specie, Paper answers every pur- 
pose. The plan and notion of a 
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specie basis, at any rate in this 
country, has always been a sham.” 
Mr. Sears, of New Jersey, well 
styled it, “ bankruptcy organised ;” 
and Mr. Phillips, entirely ignorant 
of the fact that the United States 
are about to wrest from England 
her commercial primacy, and reduce 
her to the condition of Venice, 
Genoa, and Holland, goes on to 
ask, “If England, the richest na- 
tion in the world, the reservoir 
and refuge of coin, cannot, without 
subterfuge, support one specie-pay- 
ing bank in London, how can we ex- 
pect to hoard gold enough to forma 
real bank for two thousand banks 
scattered over a continent?” While 
Mr. Gladstone points to the past 
financial policy of the United States 
as that upon which its future great- 
ness and strength is to be built, Mr. 
Phillips condemns it as that which 
is to lead to its rain. While Mr. 


Gladstone, writing in London, talks 
of America as “a state elaborately 


digested into orders and degrees, 
famed for wisdom and forethought, 
and consolidated by long experi- 
ence,” Mr. Phillips, writing in Bos- 
ton, considers his country on the 
verge of a crisis and surrounded by 
peril. “If it were possible,” he 
says, “to rouse the public, and be- 
gin at once a crusade to execute 
justice and save the Union, that, in 
this crisis, would still be the first 
duty. Conflict of arms and blood- 
shed may at any moment reveal to 
blinded eyes this duty. But while 
this delusion of peace without pu- 
rity, of peace not based on justice, 
lasts—while the South imagines 
the North a coward, only because 
she is foolish, and the North ac- 
cepts in the South a hypocrite for 
a brother—labour claims every ear 
and every band.” 

Mr. Phillips, who has a good many 
points of resemblance in his char- 
acter to Mr. Gladstone — notably 
that of rushing off on a wrong scent 
with a power of “giving tongue” 
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equal to our own arch -agitator— 
defends himself against the charge 
of fanaticism. ‘“ What is fanati- 
cism?” he inquires. ‘“It is en- 
thusiasm blinding judgment; it is 
prejudice obstinately clinging to 
theories in spite of facts which dis- 
prove'them.” But as any further 
attempts to reconcile Mr. Gladstone’s 
theories with Mr. Phillips’s facts 
would be as hopeless an operation 
as to reconcile Mr. Phillips’s theories 
with Mr, Gladstone’s facts, we would 
suggest the task to those gentlemen 
themselves, as one which would 
afford an occasion for a lively news- 
paper controversy, and much amuse- 
ment to the world at large. 

The great disadvantage attending 
aun “empire dispersed over sea,” as 
contrasted with one which is ‘‘ con- 
tinuous,” is much dwelt upon by 
Mr. Gladstone, as it affords him the 
opportunity he seems eagerly to 
seek, of drawing contrasts between 
England and the United States, 
which are unfavourable to the 
former. ‘While America,” he 
remarks, “has a nearly homoge- 
neous country, and an admirable 
division of political labour between 
the States individually and the 
Federal Government, we are, in 
public affairs, an overcharged and 
overweighted people. We have un- 
dertaken the cares of an empire 
upon a scale and with a diversity 
unexampled in history; and as it 
has not yet pleased Providence 
to endow us with brain-force and 
animal strength in an equally ab- 
normal proportion, the consequence 
is that we perform the work of 
Government, as to many among its 
more important departments, in a 
very superficial and slovenly man- 
ner.” Mr. Jay, a few pages later in 
the same review, tells us how the 
work of Government is conducted 
in one of the departments of “a 
homogeneous country ” — “ enjoy- 
ing the blessing of an admirable 
division of political Jabour.” “In 
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March 1871 he writes: “ A law was 
enacted authorising the President, 
with the aid of persons selected by 
himself, to put in operation rules 
and regulations for carrying a Civil 
Service reform into effect. The 
Commission appointed was headed 
by the Hon. George William Curtis; 
and their report announced a loas of 
startling magnitude when it said— 
‘It is calculated, by those who have 
made acareful study of all the facts, 
that one-fourth of the revenue of 
the United States is annually lost 
in the collection.’” Nothing in the 
shape of reform followed this rev- 
elation, and “in 1877 Secretary 
Sherman’s Commission were assured 
at the Chamber of Commerce, on 
what was said to be competent 
authority, that the loss had risen 
to forty per cent; and the same 
opinion is attributed to General 
Butler of Massachusetts. No en- 
couragement was given for a hope 
of increasing strictness for the pre- 
vention of fraud, by Mr, Collector 
Arthur’s statement that the dimin- 
ished seizures of 1874 represent a 
loss of many millions to the Gov- 
ernment, caused by the comparative 
safety of those who are undertak- 
ing great frauds,” This is a curi- 
ous commentary on Mr, Gladstone’s 
statement that America is destined 
to become “the head-servant of 
the great household of the world, 
the employer of all employed, be- 
cause her service is the most and 
the ablest.” If by “the most” he 
means that they take the most, he 
is for once absolutely correct; for Mr. 
Jay .informs us that “the cost of 
collection on our total importations 
was more than three times as great 
as in France, more than four times as 
great as in Germany, and more than 
five times as great as in England. 
It next appeared that, while the cost 
of collecting our customs revenue 
was more than four times as great as 
in Germany, our loss in its collection 
was probably twice as large as the 
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net customs revenue of that great 
empire.” It is well known that 
in the city of New York the cost 
of collecting the taxes is more than 
double that of London. We are 
afraid, therefore, that, in spite of 
the superior advantages which Mr. 
Gladstone promises us would follow 
a continuous empire—consisting, we 
presume, only of England, Scotland, 
and Wales—we must cling to our 
prejudice that the “slovenly and 
superficial manner” in which an 
“empire dispersed over sea” collects 
its customs, is preferable to that 
practised in the homogeneous coun- 
try “ with the admirable division of 
political labour” which he recom- 
mends, Some interesting facts are 
furnished us by Mr. Senator Hoar’s 
speech on the occasion of the im- 
peachment of General Belknap for 
corrupt practices as Secretary of 
War. The extract is contained in 
Mr. Jay’s article, and is curious as 
iljustrating how the “ most and the 
ablest ” perform their functions, and 
as throwing further light on the 
practical working of the American 
Constitution, “the stubborn strength 
of whose fabric” Mr. Gladstone so 
mach admires. 

**My own public life,”’ says this dis- 
tinguished senator, “has been a very 
brief and insignificant one, extending 


little beyond the duration of a single 
term of senatorial office. But in that 


brief period I have seen five judges of 


a high court of the United States driven 
from office by threats of impeachment 
for corruption and maladministration. 
I have heard the taunt from friendliest 
lips that when the United States pre- 
sented herself in the Kast to take part 
with the civilised world in generous 
competition in the arts of life, the only 
product in which she surpassed all 
others beyond question was her cor- 
ruption. I have seen in the State of 
the Union foremost in power and 
wealth, four of her judges impeached 
for corruption, and the administra- 
tion of her chief city become a dis- 
grace and a byword throughout the 
world. I have seen the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs in 
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the House, now a distinguished mem- 
ber of this Court, rise in his place and 
demand the expulsion of four of his 
associates for making sale of their offi- 
cial privilege of selecting the youths 
to be educated at our great military 
school. When the greatest railroad in 
the world, binding together this con- 
tinent and uniting the two seas which 
wash our shores, was finished, I have 
seen our national triumph and exulta- 
tion turned to bitterness and shame by 
the unanimous reports of three Com- 
mittees of Congress—two of the House, 
and one here—that every step of that 
mighty enterprise had been taken in 
fraud. I have heard in highest places 
the shameless doctrines avowed, by 
men grown old in public office, that 
the true way by which power should 
be regained in the republic is to bribe 
the people with the offices created for 
their service; and that the true end 
for which it should be used when 
gained, is the promotion of selfish 
ambition and the gratification of per- 
sonal revenge. I have heard that sus- 
picion haunts the footsteps of the 
trusted companions of the President. 
These things have passed into history. 
The Hallam, or the Tacitus, or the 
Sismondi, or the Macaulay who writes 
the annals of our time, will record 
them with his inexorable pen.” 


We shudder to think of the in- 
evitable quarrels which must take 
place between Senator Hoar’s his- 
torian and the one foreshadowed by 
Mr. Gladstone, who is to record the 
material and political triamphs of 
the Republic. 

That all efforts at reform of the 
Civil Service, so far, have proved 
abortive, Mr. Jay’s article clearly 
demonstrates; and that he fears 
they may yet continue to be so, we 
may gather from the concluding 
paragraph of his able article: “ In 
the face of the corruption,” he 
writes, “that lurks in our govern- 
mental system, and of the gigantic 
losses of revenue that add to the 
public burdens, and when every 
honest and patriotic citizen is ready 
to cry ‘God speed’ to the President 
in his efforts to restore the purity 
of the national service, the mo- 
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ment is inauspicious for a faction 
bent on the maintenance of partisan 
appointments in the teeth of the 
Constitution, and with their inev- 
itable accessories of demoralisation 
and plunder.” 

If we would desire to know 
what gives this faction its strength, 
and why every effort on the part of 
the Executive to introduce reform 
invariably ends in failure, we have 
but to turn to Mr. Parkman’s article, 
where he demonstrates, in the lucid 
yet vigorous language of which he 
is so great a master, that all the ills 
from which the United States is 
now suffering, are to be traced to 
the practical operation of universal 
suffrage. 

Mr. Parkman’s article is one 
which every English politician, of 
whatever school, would do well to 
read. It is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive a greater contrast than that 
furnished by the perfection of his 
literary style, his knowledge of facts, 
and the soundness of the conclu- 
sions he draws from them, as com- 
pared with the ungrammatical sen- 
tences and “superficial notices” of 
Mr. Gladstone. 


“ When,” says Mr..Parkman, “aman 
has not sense to comprehend the ques- 
tions at issue, know a bad candidate 
from a good one, or see his own true 
interests—when he cares not a farthing 
for the general good, and will sell his 
vote for a dollar—when, by a native 
instinct, he throws up his cap at the 
claptrap declamation of some lying 
knave, and turns with indifference and 
dislike from the voice of honesty and 
reason,—then his vote becomes a public 
pest ; somebody uses him and profits 
by him. Possibly it is a demagogue, 
possibly a priest, or possibly both. In 
any case, it is folly to call him a free 
agent. His ‘inalienable right’ may 
perhaps be valuable to him for the 
bribe he gets out of it, but it makes 
him a nuisance and a danger to the 
State. He causes pulpit, platform, 
and press to condone his vices and 
debauch the moral sense of the people 
by discovering objects of sympathy ix 
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vagabonds, thieves, and ruffians, He 
gives power to the Communistic attack 
on property, and makes it difficult to 
deal with outbreaks of brutal violence 
against which even humanity itself 
demands measures of the most stern 
and exemplary repression.” 


We quote this because Mr. Glad- 
stone has been careful to give us 
his idea of the blessings which an 
unlimited franchise has conferred 
upon America :— 


‘Tf’ he remarks, “there be those 
in this country who think that Amer- 
ican democracy means public levity 
and intemperance, or a lack of skill 
and sagacity in politics, or the absence 
of self-command and self-denial, let 
them bear in mind a few of the most 
salient and recent facts of their his- 
tory, which may profitably be recom- 
mended to their reflections. We 
emancipated a million of negroes by 
peaceful legislation ; America liberated 
four or five millions by a bloody civil 
war, yet the industry and exports of 
the Southern States are maintained, 
while those of our negro colonies have 
dwindled ; the South enjoys all its 
franchises ; but we have, proh pudor / 
found no better method of providing 
for peace and order in Jamaica, the 
chief of our islands, than by the hard 
and vulgar, even where needful, ex- 
pedient of abolishing entirely its rep- 
resentative institutions.” 


If the white population of Jamaica 
was larger than that of the negro, as 
it is in the Southern States, and the 
conditions of climate were as favour- 
able to white labour as they are in 
most of the Southern States, it is 
not probable that its trade would 
have declined ; but Mr. Gladstone is 
too anxious to make a case against 
his own country to take any snch 
trifling details into consideration. 
So far from it, he misrepresents the 
case as regards the former slave 
States, which, though certain exports 
have increased, have by no means 
recovered their industries or pros- 
perity to the extent Mr. Gladstone 
would have us believe; while the 
extension of the franchise to the 
negro is regarded by almost every 
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American, whether he be a North- 
erner or Southerner, as an unmiti- 
gated evil. Talking of the effects 
of the ballot on the class of voters 
whom Mr, Gladstone wishes to see 
enfranchised in Jamaica, Mr. Park- 
man, speaking from an experience 
denied to the former, says, “ If the 
voter has a conscience he votes it 
away. His teacher is a demagogue 
who plays on his prejudices or his 
greed, and out of a bad citizen 
makes him a worse, — witness the 
municipal corruptions of New York, 
and the monstrosities of negro rule 
in South Carolina.” ._ And this is 
written not by a Southerner or a 
Democrat, but by a Northern Re- 
publican of the purest water, who 
only expresses what every honest 
politician of every class feels, now 
that the experiment has been tried 
in America which Mr. Gladstone 
denounces England for not having 
introduced into the West India 
Islands. We do not require to go 
farther for a specimen of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s knowledge of the subject in 
regard to which he professes to en- 
lighten the American public, than 
when we find that what Mr. Park- 
man describes as “ the monstrosities 
of negro rule,” he calls “the South 
enjoying all its franchises.” 

In point of fact, as after the civil 
war a great part of the educated 
portion of the population of the 
Southern States were disfranchised, 
and as this disfranchised class was 
not allowed any voice in the con- 
stitution framed for each Southern 
State, Mr. Gladstone’s language does 
not convey a strictly accurate idea 
of the true state of the case. No 
constitution could be adopted by 
any Southern State without having 
first been submitted to Congress 
for approval ; and as, at that time, 
Congress contained no Southern re- 
presentatives, it is clear that the 
several constitutions were virtually 
forced upon the South by the 
Government at Washington in the 
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interest of the carpet-baggers who 
flocked thither from the north; and 
it was further made a sine gua non, 
that each of these constitutions 
should grant the suffrage to the 
negro, who thus became the tool of 
the Northern poiitical adventurer 
—the practical effect being the 
disfranchisement of the Southern 
whites—and the result the “mon- 
strosities” of which Mr. Parkman 
speaks, and which at last became 
so intolerable, that respectable 
Republicans, even in the north, 
supported President Hayes in a 
policy which deprived the carpet- 
baggers of the support of the Execu- 
tive at Washington, thus enabling 
the whites of the South to recover 
the position to which their educa- 
tion and property entitled them. 
This is the process which is now 
going on; and it is possible that, 
after sixteen years of political ex- 
tinction and suffering, the South 
will actually, and not merely nomi- 
nally, enjoy its franchises. This is 
the event which Mr. Phillips thinks 
will be the death - knell of the 
Union ; for it will, by a singular 
Nemesis of fate, place the control 
of the negro vote in the hands of 
their former masters ; and the Dem- 
ocrats consequently even now look 
forward to a triumph at the next 
Presidential election, when, in the 
picturesque language of Colonel 
Mosby, they will come once again 
to Washington, ‘as fierce as famine 
and as hungry as the grave,” to seize 
the spoils of office of which they 
have so long been deprived. In 
other words, the North find that, in 
the famous fourteenth amendment 
of the Constitution, they them- 
selves forged the weapon of which 
their opponents have now got pos- 
session, to sever, in the opinion of 
Mr. Phillips, the bonds which bind, 
the Union together. Having re- 
gard to this great fact, it is some- 
what startling to hear Mr. Glad- 
stone assert that the Constitution 
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has been “exempt from formal 
change.” If the enfranchisement 
of the negro, on which, in the 
opinion of many American politi- 
cians, the future destinies of the 
Republic depend, is not a formal 
change, we should like to know 
what is. Mr. Gladstone is, of course, 
unbounded in his admiration of 
the American Constitution, which 
he enthusiastically describes - as 
“the most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man. No 
doubt it has great merit, but it has 
been perpetually adapted by amend- 
ments to meet new exigencies, and 
during the last Presidential election 
was found totally inadequate to 
provide for the difficulties of the 
case; the result was, the election of 
a President by a tribunal specially 
formed to decide points upon which 
the Constitution was silent, defining 
who was avd who was not elected 
President of the Republic; while 
the fact that it is now pretty gen- 
erally admitted that the candidate 
chosen by this extemporised tribu- 
nal was not the candidate chosen 
by the people, is likely to do a good 
deal towards undermining “the 
stubborn strength of the fabric.” 
Perhaps, however, the most re- 
markable blunder into which Mr. 
Gladstone falls in his attempted 
analysis of American institutions, 
and comparison of them with those 
of this country, is to be found in 
what he says of the President and 
the Executive. “The Federal Gov- 
ernment,” he remarks, “is born 
anew of the nation at the beginning 
of each four years, and dies at the 
end. But during the course of 
those years it is independent, in 
the person both of the President 
and of his Ministers, alike of the 
people, of their representatives, and 
of that remarkable body—the most 
remarkable of all the inventions of 
modern politics—the Senate of the 
United States ;” while of the repre- 
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sentative Chamber he says that, 
while holding the power of the 
purse, “its conditions are such that 
it does not operate in any way on 
behalf of the Chamber or of the 
nation as against the Executive.” 
Can Mr. Gladstone be ignorant of 
the fact that the President is power- 
less to appoint a foreign minister, 
or even a home functionary of a 
certain class, without the approval 
of the Senate? That President 
Hayes’s efforts at Civil Service re- 
form, for instance, have been 
thwarted by that “most remark- 
able of all the inventions of mod- 
ern politics,” witness the case of 
Mr. Roosevelt, mentioned in Mr. 
Jay’s article, who was nominated 
as Collector of Customs of New 
York for the express purpose of 
reforming its abuses, but who was 
unable to enter upon that most 
necessary duty bevause his nomi- 
nation was not confirmed by the 
Senate. Mr. Gladstone was himself, 
if we mistake not, a member of a 
Government which made a treaty 
with reference to the Alabama 
claims, through Mr. Reverdy John- 
son, which was signed by him as 
Minister on behalf of the President, 
but was thrown out by the Senate. 
The question of peace or war, 
and, in fact, all matters of important 
legislation, rest mainly with the 
Senate, who can by its two-third 
veto, check all executive action on 
the part of the President, and bring 
matters to a dead-lock, as they did 
during the presidency of Andrew 
Johuson. In like manner the 
threat of the House of Representa- 
tives to stop supplies has, upon 
more than one occasion, been used 
“to operate against the Executive.” 
Mr. Gladstone does not seem to be 
aware that there is nothing in the 
machinery of the Constitution to 
prevent the House of Representa- 
tives being Democratic while the 
Senate is republican, or vice versé ; 
or both being of one party while 
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the President is of the other—an 
event which at this particular junc- 
ture of American politics seems on 
the verge of occurring, and that 
“the most wonderful work ever 
struck off by the brain and purpose 
of man” has not made provision 
for the innumerable complications 
which must then arise, and which 
have been brought into very great 
prominence by the last Presidential 
election and subsequent events, 
There is one passage especially in 
Mr. Gladstone’s article which con- 
tains almost as many errors as it 
does lines. “In England,” he tells 
the English, “inequality lies im- 
bedded in the very base of the 
social structure.” This is true, but 
we knew it before. “In America,” 
he goes on to tell Americans, that 
“equality combined with liberty 
was the groundwork of their social 
creed.” But this is not the case; 
and Americans could tell Mr. Glad- 
stone that during the colonial his- 
tory of America “inequality was 
imbedded in the base of the social 
structure ;” and at the close of that 
period, so deeply rooted was it in 
the traditions of the people, that it 
wes very difficult to work out of it, 
as is proved by the almost universal 
restriction of the suffrage at that 
time by property qualifications. 
“ Heredity,” says Mr. Gladstone, 
‘seated as an idea in the heart’s core 
of Englishmen, and sustaining far 
more than it is sustained by those 
of our institutions which express it, 
was as truly absent from the intellec- 
tual and moral store with which the 
colonists crossed the Atlantic, as if 
it had been some forgotten article 
in the bills of lading that made up 
their cargoes.” In the first place, 
bills of lading never make up car- 
goes; but putting that little in- 
accuracy on one side, Mr. Gladstone 
seems to have been unaware that 
the period is not so very remote 
when estates were entailed in Amer- 
ica, and an organic law was passed 


cutting off entails, Men from whose 
“intellectual and moral store hered- 
ity is truly absent,” are not in the 
habit of clinging to the laws of 
primogeniture. “No hardier re- 
publicanism,” Mr. Gladstone goes 
on to say, “was generated in New 
England than in the slave States of 
the South.” If by hardy repub- 
licanism he means the absence of 
heredity and inequality, the “ chiv- 
alry of the South,” whose walls were 
hung with the pictures of their 
ancestors, and who treated the “ poor 
whites” with all the hauteur and 
sense of social superiority which 
characterises an old landed aris- 
tocracy, would feel by no means 
flattered at Mr. Gladstone’s curious 
conception, that even “slavery it- 
self, strange as it now may seem, 
failed to impair the theory [ of equal- 
ity combined with liberty], how- 
ever it may have imported into the 
practice a hideous solecism.” 

What, however, is chiefly caleu- 
lated to excite the wrath of the 
Democratic party in America is Mr, 
Gladstone’s assertion that “the 
struggle with the South decided that 
to the Union, through its federal 
organisation, and not to the State 
Governments, were reserved all the 
questions not decided and disposed 
of by the express provisions of the 
Constitution itself.” In fact, that 
the “respectable doctrine of State 
independence is now no more than 
an archeological relic, a piece of 
historical antiquarianism.” 

One of the most prominent Dem- 
ocratic papers of New York bursts 
forth indignantly at this entirely 
new point of view, thus for the 
first time presented to the American 
public by an English statesman, 
and protests energetically as follows: 
“We beg to assure Mr. Gladstone 
that all the law-making authority 
not restricted by specific limitations 
set forth in the Constitution and its 
amendments is now, as it has always 
been, the acknowledged property, 
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not of the Federal Legislature, as 
he tells his readers in two hemis- 
pheres, but of the individual States. 
Such is the fundamental and almost 
incredible blunder committed at the 
outset of Mr. Gladstone’s undertak- 
ing to expound the future of Ameri- 
can institutions. The English 
statesman’s data will require con- 
siderable revision before his ‘ kin 
beyond sea’ are likely to be edified 
by his conclusions,” 

We have preferred to give the 
unbiassed and American view of 
this singular essay, lest we might 
be suspected of prejudice in the 
matter. Indeed we do not won- 
der at Mr. Gladstone’s not under- 
standing the constitutional machi- 
nery of the United States, but we 
do complain of his writing as if 
he did, and of his venturing to in- 
struct the public on two sides of the 
Atlantic upon subjects with which 
he is not familiar. Even that, how- 
ever, would be bearable, in view of 


the interesting topic he has chosen, 
had he approached it with becoming 


cakmnes~ and modesty. Instead of 
this he has evidently selected an 
American magazine as a peg on 
which to hang his pique against his 
own country, because it has failed 
to appreciate the purity and earnest- 
ness of his motives. He appears to 
have sat down to write the article 
with a determination to glorify the 
United States and depreciate Eng- 
land; and this fever is so strong 
within him that by the time he 
reaches the third paragraph he 
draws an analogy, with evident 
unction, between the future of Great 
Britain and the present condition 
of Venice, Genoa, or Holland. If 
we have dwelt upon what he will 
exeuse us for calling the spiteful 
parts of the article, and ignored the 
thin veil of political philosophy 
which he has thrown over it, it was 
because we felt that the animus 
rather than the matter deserved 
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criticism ; deprived of the snb-acid 
flavour which pervades it, and of 
the mistakes which must ever re- 
sult from the effervescence pro- 
duced by facts and feelings mixing 
in undne proportions, there is a 
great deal that is interesting and 
suggestive ; indeed we could imag- 
ine nothing more instructive than 
ap article, comparing British with 
American institutions, by Mr. Glad- 
stone, if, before writing it, he would 
naturalise himself a citizen of the 
United States, throw himself, with 
all the fervid intensity of his na- 
ture, into politics in that country, 
until, as he undoubtedly would, he 
rose to high position, only to be 
discarded ultimately by an ungrate- 
ful public when they found him 
out, and then to retire into a third 
country, and allow his “bubbling 
passions” to find their vent in a 
withering comparison of the two 
nations who had proved unworthy 
of him. Till something of this 
kind happens, we despair of any 
impartial verdict from Mr. Glad- 
stone in regard either to the 
Government or what he has some- 
where termed “the leisurely classes” 
of his own country. He seems to 
have taken the nation en grippes 
and we fear he may ultimately find 
his sy mpathisers among those large 
masses in all countries who think 
that they are entitled to a great 
deal more than they have got. 

It is amusing to find | that, in 
spite of the complimentary terms 
in which Mr. Gladstone bas written 
of America, the very name of his 
article has given offense in mapy 
quarters in that country, the popu- 
lation of which has become so cos- 
mopolitan that it does not care to 
be called by an Englishman “kin 
beyond sea,” much less to be in- 
formed that “the type and form of 
manhood for America was supplied 
neither by the Recusant in Mary 
land, nor by the Cavalier in Vir- 
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ginia, but by the Puritan of New 
England.” “ The American nation,” 
says the ‘Iron Age,’ reviewing Mr. 
Gladstone’s article, “is the most 
cosmopolitan of all nationalities,” 
and declines to be “matronised. 
Britannia is a very respectable old 
lady, no doubt, although she has 
not always been so; but the rela- 
tion we bore to her in infancy was 
very mucb like that in which Smike 
stood to Mrs. Squeers; and, since 
we set up for ourselves, we have 
only kept up a speaking acquaint- 
ance.” The ‘New York Sun’ is 
not more complimentary: “ There 
is no reason,” says that journal, 
“why Mr. Gladstone should be ex- 
pected to know much about the 
United States, but he ought not to 
write about us without knowledge. 
That is what he has done, however, 
in an extraordinary paper in the 
‘North American Review.’ Like 
all Mr. Gladstone’s utterances, this 
is sonorous, fluent, and pleasing, 
delivered with an air of superior 
insight and wisdom; and it is spe- 
cially commended to American 
readers by a dash of patronising 
compliment, Probably a good many 
persons will think a sincere respect 
jnight have been better attested by 
a careful study of our history and 
institutions, and by an avoidance 
of misconceptions and_ blunders, 
some of which are so extraordinary 
that they cannot be passed over.” 
The fact is indeed painfully ap- 
parent, that this article, like many 
others of Mr. Gladstone’s earaest 
efforts, has failed to be appreciated 
either by those it was intended to 
conciliate, or those it was designed 
to rebuke and instruct. It excited 
a burst of indignant comment on 
this side of the Atlantic the mo- 
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ment it appeared, and the flattery » 


is too shallow and overdone to hit 
its mark on the other, We have 
been contented to point out the 
principal inaccuracies by which it 
was characterised by the simple 
method of quotations from American 
writers in the identical number of 
the review in which his own articlé 
appeared, or the one which imme- 
diately preceded it. Had we gone 
beyond these limits, a volume 
would not contain the evidence of 
fact which might be adduced to- 
prove the incorrectness of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s general estimate of transat- 
lantic affairs; if our readers really 
desire to be informed in regard 
to the questions which are now 
absorbing the American mind, and 
would know something true about 
“kin beyond sea,” they cannot do 
better than read the three articles 
by American writers from which 
we have quoted If they would 
know something both instructive 
and interesting in regard to the 
peculiar relations in which the 
Prime Minister of England stands 
towards his own sovereign, they 
eannot do better than read “ Kin 
beyond Sea.” When. Mr, Gladstone 
is at home and writing about the 
British Constitation, however much 
we may disagree with him, we at 
all events feel that he knows some- 
thing of what he is about, and that 
he is bringing an intellect of very 
uncommon power to bear upon 
topics with whiclt he is experi- 
mentally familiar. When, however, 
he is either writing or speaking about 
countries beyond sea, whether they 
be west or east, he seems to evolve 
his political theories out of the in- 
tensity of his moral emotions, and to 
derive his facts from Jules Verne. 
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